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TV plug used to get new home-buyers’ interest 


by Warren Berryman 

TWO industrial giants bought 
10to minutes of TV time on a 
Saturday morning for about 
$1000 a minute to reach new 
home-buyers. 

Fletcher Challenge sub¬ 
sidiary Beasley Homes and 
AHI Fibreglass, broadcast a 
$30,000 joint promotional film 
at 9.45 am — just before 
regular broadcasting time. 

Pre-promoted heavily in the 
press and on TV, the promo¬ 
tion was aimed at an audience 
of 1.7 million new home 
seekers at a time when they 
would be up looking through 
the properties for sale columns. 

Chaired by TV personality 


Sharon Crosbie, a panel of “ex¬ 
perts” gave AHI’s Pink 
fibreglass insulation Batts and 
Beasley Homes a soft sell. The 
emphasis was on quality, not 
price. AHI’s Batts are double 
the price of competing 
macerated paper insulation. 
And Beasley Homes is moving 
out of cheap housing into the 
$50,000 to $80,000 home 
market. 

The panel consisted of 
lawyer Pat Castle, architect 
Tom Dixon, Doug Hitchcock 
of Fletcher Residential, and 
financier Dennis Jenkins of 
Marac (a Fletcher Challenge 
subsidiary). 

AHI Fibreglass markering 
manager Matt Woodward said 


AHI realised the market for 
baits in existing houses was just 
about saturated, with 72 per 
cent of all houses insulated and 
70 per cent of those with AHI 
Batts. Sales to existing home- 
owners were getting tougher, 
so it was decided to aim at the 
new home market, running at 
about 16,000 new building 
starts a year. 

So why not tie in a builder 
with a complimentary position 
in the market and do a joint 
promotion, Woodward 
thought. 

Beasley Homes was moving up¬ 
market from its traditional role 
of state-subsidised home 
builder. Woodward approach¬ 


ed Beaaley Homes and a deal 
was struck. 

AHI is picking up all the tab 
for the advertising supporting 
both its product and Beasley’s. 
In return for its advertising 
plug Beasley agreed to use 
AHI’s Batts — which it had not 
previously used. 


Beasley marketing manager, 
Nigel Marshall said, “We used 
AHI Batts until two years ago. 
Then we were in the low-cost 
volume housing market. We’ve 
just re-opted for AHI Batts as 
we are repositioning ourselves 
in the middle market where 
price is not a question.” 


In a very soft sell appr^i 
the programme plugged Batu i 
as thermally effective, noi Ik 
ly to blow about, free fro®*, 
rosive chemicals, and fa- 
proof Viewers got a good loot 
at the new swept-up sort of 
home Beasley is moving j D to. i 


Shipping 


Three-ship Tasman service set up 


by Warren Berryman 

MARITIME Carriers (NZ) 
Ltd, a subsidiary of Waitaki 


NZR, will introduce a new 
three-ship liner service on the 
New Zealand coastal and trans- 
Tasman run. 



The best 
tobacco 
money 
can buy 


Year alV-v vcai- 
Hollimans pay lop 
prices for 1 he most 
.select loaf at the world's 
leading tobacco auctions, 
Discevninii smokers a round 
the w orld appreciate in 
Hollimans the true Kinj» si/e 
flavour that relies on extra 
length, a liner liiler, and the 
best tobacco money rail lm\ 
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The new service challenge 
Union Steamship Company 
dominance on the trim- 1 
Tasman trade and offers some I 
competition to New Zealand j 
Railways in internal freighiing. : 
Maritime Carriers iniends to 
set its freight rates at least 10 j 
per cent below Union Steam's ! 

The service will provide : 
Napier with a direct serviceio 
Australian export marten 
reducing the high internal 
freight charges to ship from) 
vegetables, timber and 
from Napier to Auckland. 

Waitaki’s finance controller, 
John Vun Bcurien, seei ih 
regular and cheaper service ie 
Australia fostering the dow 
economic relationship withth 
country he deems “inevitable". 

Maritime Carriers recently 
chartered the 4500 -tonct 
roll/on, roll/off combi rutin 
vessel Toiara from Sea Cm 
miners of London. 

This ship, capable of catt¬ 
ing up to 300 containers which 
can be loaded and unloaded t 
conventional ports, does B 
knots. It will replace «* 
Waitaki offering a faster l* 
days return) service bet« [ “ 
Auckland, Sydney * n “ 
Melbourne. 

The Waitaki will be put« 
the Lytttlton-Sydnep 
Melbourne-Wellington - 

Lyttelton run. Coastal n* 
will be carried oa 111 
Wcllington-Lyttclton leg. 

I Maritime Carriers’ bulk shift 
I the Dunedin, will be rele»» 

' from charter to Union • 

and converted to carry M ' 
minors on the Napicr-Sydnj . 
Melbourne-New Ph. 
Wellington-Napier trfl “ e ' ^ 

ship will also carry j 

freight. . 

The Toiara will rema® 
British flag vessel but 
manned by New ZealawI 
mens Union crew. The si P 
now in drydock in 

ing refitted. Part oftbs ^ 

required to provide the ^ 
modation demanded V j 

Zealand seamen. \ 
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Palmerston plots counter-ploy to Auckland’s spread 



by Allan Parker 

MANAWATU civic leaders and planners are 
thinking big -- with proposals for a "develop¬ 
ment corridor 1 ' stretching from New Plymouth 
to Wellington to counter-balance the economic 
and social distortions created by greater 
Auckland. 

That's the bold concept of Menawatu civic 
loaders and planners for the next decade as the 
region consolidates its economic strengths and 
looks beyond its boundaries to spur now 
development. 

Palmerston North based visionaries sea such 
a growth corridor as pari of the controlled 
development that lias characterised tho 
regional and city approach to economic and 
social activity in the past. 


Official probe 


City mayor Brian Elwood and other local plan¬ 
ners see Palmerston North expanding its role as 
basically a provincial centre into one with far 
more national importance. 

In particular, they have identified what they 
believe will be key growth areas ol the 
economy. 

One, they believe, will be the Auckland- 
Hamilton corridor, with Its largo concentration 
of population and commercial activity. 

Tho other key area in the North Island, under 
this sconario, will be what Elwood describes as 
a ''development corridor" between Nnw 
Plymouth and WaJlincjtuii. 

In Taranaki, New Plymouth is poised far a 
Continued Pago 56 

• Manawaiu survey. Pages 45-66 

• Manawatu politics, Page 44 
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by Klaus Sorensen 

THE Securities Commission is 
investigating the circumstances 
of the controversial City 
Realties Ltd takeover bid for 
fellow Wellington property 
group Property Securities Ltd. 

The commission is par¬ 
ticularly interested in the fact 
that City Realties has presented 
what amounts to a fait accompli 
to Property Securities Ltd and 
its shareholders by announcing 
it has conrrol of 46 per cent of 
the capital. 

And it will also seek to clarify 
the terms by which major Pro¬ 
perty Securities Ltd share¬ 
holder, New Zealand United 
Corporation, sold its shares to 
the National Insurance Com¬ 
pany which, in turn, has ac¬ 
cepted the City Realties offer. 

National has 30 per cent of 
Property Securities and is a 25 
per cent shareholder in City 
Realties. 

Commission chairman Colin 




Patterson told NRR Inst Thurs¬ 
day — the day two rebel Pro¬ 
perty Securities Ltd directors 
publicly denounced the “shot¬ 
gun merger" of the two com¬ 
panies and demanded a cash 
alternative for smaller share¬ 
holders — *Tm looking into 
the situation. Until this morn¬ 
ing I didn’t think we would but 
what has excited my curiosity is 
the report that City Realties 
holds 46 per cent of the capital 
of Property Securities. 

“If that is so I would like to 
know how they got it — this is 
the first reference to my 
knowledge to City Realties hav¬ 
ing a 46 per cent foothold.” 

Asked whether the commis¬ 
sion would be looking into 
NZUC’s sale of Us 23 per cent 
shareholding in Property Sec¬ 
urities to National Insurance, 
PatterBon told NBR\ “My 
understanding is that NZUC 
got cash for its holding and so 
the question is ‘are sharehold¬ 


ers being treated differently 
and if so what is the justifica¬ 
tion for it?’ ” 

The fact that Property 
Securities shareholders do not 
have a straight cash alternative 
Continued Page 16 
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Frank Renouf... "molehill" 


Colin Patterson...curious 





Merchant bankers 
opt out of NZOG 


_ 




by Warren Berryman 

AUCKLAND-based merchant 
banker Fay Richwhite and Co 
Ltd, offered to buy the entire 
"overhang” from the New 
Zealand Oil and Gaa share float 
at par but pulled out at the 11th 
hour, leaving the underwriters 
to pick up the 60 per cent of 
unsubscribed capital. 

New Zealand Oil and Gas’s 
$20 million float was the coun¬ 
try’s biggest new oil company 
float. 

As NBR went to press, it 
seemed that the underwriters, 
led by Renouf and Co, would 
be obliged to pick up about 25 

million shares with a pgr value 

of $12.5 million. 

Fay Richwhite director Mike 
Fay confirmed that his com¬ 
pany made the offer'for all the 

unsubscribed shares.. ; 

■“But there were unfortunate* 
ly", conditions subject to 
negotiation with directors .of 
NZOG and we couldn’t reach a 


satisfactory conclusion,” he 
said. 

Fay would not be drawn on 
the reasons for withdrawing the 
offer. 

NZOG’s prospectus provides 
some hints as to what those 
reasons might have been. 

Anyone picking up the short¬ 
fall would have been in control 
of NZOG. 

But Stewart Petroleum, a 
company combining Mineral 
Resources and Pan Pacific In¬ 
terests, becomes a subsidiary of 
NZOG by means of a share 
swap giving Stewart Petroleum 
J 6 million NZOG shares, or 20 
per cent of the company’s equi- i 

*y- . • 1 , . 

Stewart Petroleum was effec* -;. 
lively selling its oil prospecting 
licences tb NZOG for $5 
million. 

Options for another IS 
million shares were open t<5 
/ 1 ■ • Continued Page 3 . 
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McKECHNIE SERVES NEW ZEALAND 

ALUMINIUM • BRASS • COPPER PRODUCTS 


McKechnie Brothers N.Z. Ltd. 
Private Bag 
New Plymouth 


Phone: 70900 Telex: 3279 


WM NP 33307 
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Write NOW for details 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
OF WELLINGTON 


MASTER OF PUBLIC POLICY 

A course for graduates from any discipline. A multi-disciplinary programme of study to prepare 
graduates for positions involving the analysis and handling of public policy problems. One year lull- 
time and one year part-time study, or three years part-time study. Prospectus and application forms 
are available from the Registrar, Victoria University of Wellington. 

Applications close: 31 October 1081. Course Supervisor: Prolessor H. Lang 

DIPLOMA IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

This two or three year programme of part-time study Incorporates the: 

Certificate In Personnel Administration 
Certificate In Marketing 
Certificate In Operations Management 

These courses are designed for people with at least three years of work experience and management 
potential who may not have tertiary qualifications or may have had university education In non- 
business subjects. We are offering to these people the opportunity to receive part-time university- 
level education (late afternoon/evening) in the specific area of choice. 

Applications close: 15 December 1081. Course Supervisor: Mr J. Davies 

DIPLOMA IN ACCOUNTING 

Graduates in Arts, Science, Law or Commerce (other than Accountancy majors) can cover the major 
components of the undergraduate Accountancy course and obtain cross credit to certain examina¬ 
tions for entry to the accountancy profession. 12 months of full-time study or 24 months part-time 
study. Financial support could be available to selected students. 

Applications close: 11 January 1982. Course Supervisor: Professor D.G. Trow 

DIPLOMA IN APPLIED SCIENCE 

A course for graduates who wl9h to apply their scientific training to the solution of problems In an in¬ 
dustrial environment. One year of full-time or two years of part-time study Including a period of In¬ 
dustrial experience arranged by the University. In 1982 the Diploma will be offered in Physics, Elec¬ 
tronics, and Chemistry. - - — ■. - •— . 

Applications close: 11' January 1962 
Course Supervisors: Professor D.A. Chrletoffel (Physics and Electronics) 

Professor J. Duncan (Chemistry) 

CERTIFICATE and DIPLOMA In INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Courses are oriented towards the practlloner and the teacher, and provide for Intensive study of both 
the practice and theory of Industrial relations. In 1982 the Industrial Relations Centre will offer the 
Certificate course in three two-week modules of full-time study. The Diploma course, for which the 
Certificate is a prerequisite, will be offered In two modules In 1983. Applications for admission 
should be made by November 27, 1981. 

Course Supervisor Professor F J.L. Young 

DIPLOMA IN OPERATIONS RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 

This course offered by the institute of Stall slice and Operations Research ie designed to prepare 
■ graduates for professional work In the combined areas of operations research and statistical techni¬ 
ques. Students take a combination of courses In the two subjects over one year of full-time or two 
years of part-time study. 

Applications close: 11 January 1982 
Course Supervisors: Professor D. Vere-Jones, Professor GJt. Vlgnaux 

Write now to the appropriate course supervisor for further Information or phone him at Wellington 
721-TOO. Any persons wishing lo enrol in 1982 must obtain a pre-enrolrtient form from the undersigned 
and return It to reach the University by 11 January 19B2. 

REGISTRAR, 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 

PRIVATE BAG, WELLINGTON. 


Commodity brokers’ 
top executive quits 


by Claudia Perkins 

SOUTHERN Cross Com¬ 
modity Futures, billed as the 
country’s “international com¬ 
modities brokers”, lost the ser¬ 
vices of Stephen Lunn, chair¬ 
man of the New Zealand Com¬ 
modity Exchange, after a 
wrangle over the remittance of 
New Zealand funds overseas to 
play the foreign futures 
markets. 

Southern Cross will still be 
offering New Zealand 
businessmen the chance to hear 
“the world’s highest paid in¬ 
vestment consultant” Dr Harry 
Schultz, at cut-rate prices. 

On the eve of Schultz’s ar¬ 
rival to give a seminar to 800 
people in Auckland today, 
Lunn quit as Southern Cross’s 
managing director. American 
Lonnie Stricken was installed 
in his place. 

Adelaide-based Southern 
Cross moved from the gold 
coin and bullion market into 
the futures market before set¬ 
ting up an Auckland office last 
July. 

According to Lunn, 
Southern Cross, as “market- 
makers”, allowed New 
Zealanders to play the big 
overseas futures markets 
without transmitting money 
overseas. Southern Cross 
bought and sold futures to 
speculators at prices reflecting 
overseas prices. 

Buying a forward contract for 
gold bullion did not mean the 
holder of the contract could ac¬ 
tually lake delivery of the 
bullion. That would require 
Government premission, Lunn 
said. 

But speculators were not in¬ 
terested in actually taking 


Week that was 

EGYPTIAN PreildciU Anwar SaJai 
wai aiuasinatcd by aoldlera taking pari 
in ■ military parade he wii reviewing. 
Eight other people were killed and 28 
wounded, including foreign diplomats 
at the parade commemorating the 1973 
war with Israel. 

PRIME Minister Rob Muldoan con¬ 
tinued to dominate headline* both here 
and In Amtralia Ibr Ilia controversial 
public utterances at the Commonwealth 
Headi of Government meeting in 
Melbourne. Among the iub)ecti: 
Gleneagles, the Melbourne Declaration, 
other heada of atate. 


delivery of the goods, he said 
Lunn managed Southern 
Cross Commodity Future* 
through his own company. [ 
Southern Cross Gold Lea* : 
Ltd, a company crested ! 
specifically for that purpose. ! 

Stricken said Southern Cron | 
was seeking Overseas Invta- : 
ment Commission approval u ! 
allow Australian ownership of ’> 
Southern Cross here. 1 

Lunn said there were several I 
reasons for his departure, but ! 
essentially: “I believe the way 
in which I manage a company 
and the way in which they warn .• 
the company managed are dif- 1 
ferent. Wc have agreed to 1 
disagree on several points." { 
Lunn’s departure wu j 
precipitated by an order from j 
Australia instructing him io ' 
transfer funds from New : 
Zealand to Chicago. ' 

"They Felt that we had incur¬ 
red a debt on their ucouni 
which is impossible became of 
the way in which we are 
trading,” he said. 

“We have not been trading in 
a position where wc were in¬ 
volving New Zealand clients 
here in any kind of transaciion 
overseas. 

"Our transactions have been 
internal, nnd that is the premise 
on which we can trode. We art 
noi prepared to be flexible on 
demand.” 

The transfer of funds would 
have included clients' funds, 
deposits for speculation, ac¬ 
cording to Lunn. 

Stricken insists that the 
money would have come from 
Southern Cross's sister ^com¬ 
pany, Southern Cross Coins, 
and would have been payout' 
for coins imported into New 
Zealand by Southern Cross 
Coins. 


THE Labour Parry unyelW w 
economic and taxation paliciea » 
November election*. Key 
“balanced" growth, tax-free bai *'■* 
comes, more finance for smaller 
panic*. 

GROWTH strategy proapett* ^ 
tinned to iltritik with newi Ml* 
will not sign any binding coo,T * n> . 
the Government for the ayniheikp"^" 
plant until after the election. Fk^ 
Challenge high-ranker. He* 
Melbourne to leU Prune MlnU«'«£ 
doon they Bre keen to P’****®?. 
Anmotna inteiter dt, P . 
withdrawal of partner Ahiww 
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A COURSE IN 



OPERAIIQNS MANAGE 


DUNEDIN 29 NOVEMBER-4 DECEMBER 

FEES: $475 (RESIDENT), $400 (NON-RESIDEN 

Directed by Tom Batley, Senior Lecturer In M ® na . 001 ^ 
with David Wright, Director of the Advanced Bust 
Programme and Bob Turner, Dean of the Faculty j 
Commerce, University of Otago, Dunedin. 

• Production and operations management 

• Production planning and invantory control 

• Operations research 

• Linear programming 

• Network analysis . 

• Decision-making and problem solving taenn q 

• Ancillary topics of importance 

This Is an intensive course for production an ^E??fj[ra 
managers, and general managers with responsibiu y 
manufacturing, warehousing or service unit. 


Enquiries and enrolment^ 

otor. punivOfSii' | ( 

Scott and Shand H°us^ ^ 
P.O. Box 56 Dunedin. Phone t 
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by Warren Berryman 


COLIN Giltrap, king of 
Auckland's car market, saw a 
good opportunity when Britain 
cancelled a large order of 
Italian Lancias. And that's why 
Lancias sold like hotcakeB 
$3000 to $4000 under their 
regular price in New Zealand 
last week. 

One of Giltrap's companies, 


Fast-track sale for bargain-price Lancias 


All the cars were sold by word 
of mouth,” Giltrap said. 


Torino Motors, jointly owned 
with Hugh Berry, picked up 
300 Lancias at what Giltrap 
described as a “very good 
price". 

Then Torino found the 
Grange Ace, a ship capable of 
carrying 4500 cars, was on its 
way to the United Slates Gulf 


and Australia. Giltrap said the 
shipping line wanted to make 
up a full load, as it took his 300 
cars at a good freight rate and 
called in at Auckland where 
watersiders got first shot 
behind the wheel to drive them 
off the ship. 

Giltrap Bald he wa9 passing 


on his good fortune to the con¬ 
sumer. The Lancia saloon 
usually sold for $20,000 but his 
price was just $16,500, he said. 

The swept-up Lancia sports 
coupe usually sold for $27,000, 
but Giltrap said his price was 
$ 22 , 000 . 


Trouble is there don’t seem 
to be any left, only two weeks 
after they landed in Auckland. 

Giltrap said most of the cars 
had been pre-sold before they 
arrived. If there were any left 
they might be in some country 
dealership, he said. 

“We didn't advertise at all. 


“I’m trying to get another 
100 cars at the moment. But 
■we’ve stretched our import 
licence to the limit," he said. 


Giltrap’s partner in Torino 
Motors, Hugh Berry, suc¬ 
cessfully negotiated the impor¬ 
tation of 300 Pony cars from 
Korea. 


Australians clear air fare discounts for take-off 


by Allan Parker 


AIR fare discounting — 
outlawed in New Zealand and 
subject of intense debate within 


the local air and travel industry 
— has been cleared for take-ofT 
in Australia. 

Within weeks of an airline 
pact to stop selling discounted 


Merchant bankers say 
‘no’ to NZOG 


From Page 1 

Stewart Petroleum, Mineral 
Resources and Pan Pacific. 

Anyone putting up 60 per 
cent of the cash to buy the 
share overhang might find 
himself in a minority share¬ 
holder position, if and when 
those options were exercised. 
Meanwhile the underwriters 


had to pick up the unsubscrib¬ 
ed shares for par when they 
were selling on the market for 
only 38 cents. 

NZOG now has about 8500 
shareholders with an average 
shareholding of $1000 each — 
evidence that the big institu¬ 
tions did not rush in to buy 
NZOG shares. 


ANOTHER NORTH SHORE LUXURY 
RESIDENCE 

PRIVATE MATURE SETTING 
WARM NORTHERLY ASPECT 
SPECTACULAR VIEWS 
$250,000 NEG. 
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A home of distinction, amongst similar neighbouring 
property. Full of charm and character, doubles for 
either formal entertaining or casual living around 
enclosed spa and swimming pool. Every luxury conve¬ 
nience, fittings and decor, encompassing 3-4 brma. 2V4 
bathrooms (ensulte), family room end rumpus, billiard 
room, formal and family dining, nice lounge opens to 
sundecks. All close to beach and shops. Viewing Is a 
must with Graham Miers at 478-8109 or reB. 478-4133. 


IAN SCOTT REAL ESTATE NORTH SHORE 

MREINZ AUCKLAND 

SELECT PROPERTY MARKETERS 


FREE! 


All the inside news 
about franchising 


Franchising is one of the world’s fastest growing 
marketing techniques. (Did you know that 32% of 
u.S. retail sales are made through franchised, 
outlets?) 

"Franchise Review" is a quarterly digest of the 
latest news on this exciting marketing tool, 
aome of the stories in the latest issue cover: ; _ 

* Strip-a-Grams franchise replaces,singing '■ ; i. 

telegrams ’ ' 

* Australia's largest instant print chaih. Id frsnchjse 
^ Facts from the franchise 500 survey’ • , 

* Pets - booming franchise opportunity . 

.* Tool franchises *- a novel franchise concept • 


p or your FREE'‘Franchise Reyiej^, phoneor-'yVtites 


fares and offering rebates to 
travel agents in New Zealand, 
the Australian Government has 
decided that regulations requir¬ 
ing all international airlines to 
charge government-approved 
fares is unworkable. 

The Federal Government at¬ 
titude was signalled by its deci¬ 
sion to drop its case against six 
illegal fare discounters in 
Hobart. 


Government lawyers said 
that because QantBs — the of- 
fical Australian carrier — has 
been able to set Us own fare 
since May (where pacts with 
other countries allowed them to 
do so) “Qantas now has the 
ability, at least in relation to a 
number of its principal routes, 
to make competitive responses 
to market forces." 

They added: "In the light of 


these developments, both 
within. Australia Bnd on the 
broader international scene, an 
approach more oriented to¬ 
wards industry ‘self-regulation 1 
of marketing practices is con¬ 
sidered desirable." 

Ironically, the same “self- 
regulation” approach has been 
adopted by airlines in New 
Zealand — but from a com¬ 
pletely different angle. 


Here, the airlines have mov¬ 
ed to "self-regulate" their in¬ 


dustry by agreeing to remain 
with the higher air fare struc¬ 
ture and abide by Ministry of 
Transport regulations. 

The Australian decision will 
hardly help any future industry 
rationalisation if closer 
economic relations proposals 
become a reality, 
















*A recent New Zealand survey shows that "preference 
for Continental increases with fn:r|uency of (lyinn overseas". 

It makes us really proud lo think that we’ve won the 
hearts and preference of seasoned flyers. But it's no wonder. 
Over the last two years we've made ft our business to gtve every 
passenger nothing but our best. 

Whether you’re flying to Sydney, Hawaii or any of our 
53 destinations throughout our homeland of America, we'll do 
everything possible to make sure that when you get off one of 
our 'Golden Jets', you’ll really know the difference our 
pride makes. 

And to make sure we keep winning 
hearts, we keep looking for ways to 
Improve. We believe we’ve done it 
with our new more 
convenient schedules. 




Continental Alrllntiii 
New, more convenient schedule 


ntDWCX) I Dap, Auckland 0925 Tue, FW; 1000 SSI 
„ K .,^„Arr Sydney 1035 Tim. Frt; IlfOSert 
HtflM CO 2 Oep. Sydney 1450 Tue. Fit. Sal 
_ A/r. Auckland 1938 Tue, Frl, Sul 

AucMend/Honofulu/LA./Honoluki/AiicWind 
Fight CO 2 Oep. Auckland 2100 Tue, Frt, Sal 
Ait. Honolulu 0816 Tue. Fri, Sat 
m u.m.Sf 1, LA. 1508Tue,Frt,Sat 

FBflht CO» Dep. L A. 1B30Wed.Thur.SUn 
Dep. Honolulu 0030 Thur, Frl, Mon 
Arr. Auckland 0605 Frl. Set. Tue 
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PROUDTO ASSOCIATE 
WITH ANOTHER WMNER- 
THE PORK MARKETING BOARD 

Consultus won the Peter Cherrington Memorial Award in April for the 
outstanding Public Relations project of 1980. Now, it is proud to be 
associated with the project which earned the Pork Marketing Board the 
• SMEI Marketing Award of 1981. This is what Consultus did for the Board: 


Consultus Product Promotion 

□ Held a bacon breakfast to lift pork sales. All the Hoggs, 
Bacons and Trotters were Invited. The breakfast was 
supported by publicity and advertising. Sales Increased 20%. 

□ Devised strategy for aunchlng Trim Pork In Auckland 
(March) and nationally June|). Prime Minister, Robert 
Muldoon, and Mrs Muldoon were guests of honour at the 
launch. 

□ Created pre-market awareness about Trim Pork through 
publicity. Considerable consumer and retailer Interest was 
identified before the launch. 

Consultus Audio Visual 

□ Devised a novel and highly imaginative audiovisual to ' 
present the marketing plan to pig producers. At the end they 
were asked to allocate $500,000 — they pledged $750,000. 

□ Devised a concept for trade presentations to launch Trim 
Pork, using audio visuals. The objective: to achieve 80% 
distribution In Auckland in two years. The goal was achieved 
In .three weeks. 

□ Conceptualised and directed a training film on video and 
8mm cartridges to teach butchers how to cut Trim Pork. 

Consultus Training 

□ Arranged for lan Fraser, of Newsmakers, to train and 
Identify key spokesmen to deal with media. 


Consultus Design 

□ Oversaw design of an industry logo, letterheads and 
stationery. 

□ Designed menus and Invitation cards for the bacon 
breakfast and launch dinner. 

□ Designed a pork education kit for schools. 

□ Drew appealing cartoons for audio visuals. 

□ Designed “Pork Happy Family", a card game, based on 
Happy Families. 

□ Designed the set, and directed colour photography for a 
specialist food magazine. 

Consultus Research 

□ Researched, wrote and published a Speakers’ Resource 
Kit which contained "everything anyone needs to know about 
the Industry" so that members could speak with a united 
voice, using facts. 

Consultus Writing 

□ Wrote several key speeches for executives. . 

□ Wrote scripts for audio Visuals. - - 

□ Wrote artioles for radio, television, newspapers and 
magazines. 


Consultus Is a team of proven specialists. Their skills and expertise are 
rarely found elsewhere. They have worked on many communications 
programmes — 2,4,5-T, AGROW, corporate takeover defence, and dealing 
with Government. 
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‘Growth’ falling apart? No, just not growing greatly 


by Ann Taylor 

SUGGESTIONS that the 
Government’s growth strategy 
is falling apart are more il¬ 
lusory than real. 

But the Government in effect 
is a victim of its own election- 
year publicity, aimed at billing 
to voters a packaged “growth 
strategy” of projects that would 
cure our economic ills if im¬ 
plemented in their entirety. 

The refinery expansion and 
the second aluminium smelter 
were both private industry 
developments, not projects 
solely handled by the Govern¬ 
ment. The Mobil synthetic 
fuels project — a 75 per cent 
public enterprise — has merely 
been delayed. 

The Government had known 
about Mobil's reservations for 
two weeks before it, unwitting¬ 
ly, announced them the week 
ihe other two hit the headlines. 

Cost escalations at the 
refinery — an expansion which 
has been planned for the last 
nine years — arc concommitant 
with the devaluing dollar, the 
increased cost of technology 
and the scale of the project. 

The fact that it has been 
delayed again as costs are 
reassessed will ensure that the 
price is upped again. 

The $ 1300 million construc¬ 
tion figure given wide publicity 
is "idly speculated”, according 
to NBR sources who put the 
cost at $2000 million. Hut real¬ 
ly nobody knows the real figure 
because Badger Chiyoda, is 


reluctant to release its quote 
while Fluor is doing a com¬ 
petitive one. 

The New Zealand Refining 
Company beard met last Fri¬ 
day and the Government ex¬ 
pects to be provided with the 
cost estimate later this week. 

Ironically, while the Govern¬ 
ment talks about self-suf¬ 
ficiency in transport fuels, an 
expanded refinery configura¬ 
tion would itself tie us further 
into the imported oil syn¬ 
drome. 

Oil-producing countries, con¬ 
cerned to employ their people 
and keep their profits on-shore, 
are now building refineries and 
increasing numbers of tankers 
are being designed to transport 
refined product. 

Energy Under-Secretary 
Barry Brill said the increased 
cost is “not a matter of great 
concern because it docs not af¬ 
fect the relativities. When the 
1979 estimates were done the 
price of oil was one-third of 
what it is now. There have 
been considerably improved 
capital structures to achieve 
operating efficiencies. There 
has always been a possibility 
for trade off between feedstock 
and capital.” 

The smelter debate here has 
centred on the selling price of 
our •electricity. The reasons 
Alusuisse gave for its 
withdrawal included the elec¬ 
tricity price, but were more a 
reflection on increased freight 
costs and the impact the pres¬ 
ent aluminium market has had 


on that company’s operation. 

Flctcher-Challenge’s Hugh 
Fletcher has said that his com¬ 
pany might push for still 
cheaper electricity as a condi¬ 
tion of the smelter proceeding 
with a new partner. But Innes 
Kerr-Taylor, president of the 
Electrical Supply Authorities, 
says the price has already 
reached “bedrock”. 

Whether Fletcher intends 
pressuring Government to look 
again at its condition of a 10 
per cent real (above the rote of 
inflation) return on the sale of 
electricity remains to be seen. 

But he Is known to consider 
that a 19 per cent actual return 
(3 per cent real, assuming a 16 
per cent rate of inflation) would 
be a business proposition, 
given the long-term security 
and take-or-pay arrangement 
that any second smelter would 
have to operate with. 

Brill maintains that if the 
Government charged Fletchers 
less than it charges other con¬ 
sumers it would be, in effect, 
subsidising the second smelter. 

The electricity price was in¬ 
creased, in effect, when 
Alusuisse said it could not 
guarantee the performance of 
the castor mill which would 
have provided cmploycm and 
further added value to the 
product. 

In file meantime Alusuissc's 
equity sliate in the consortium 
of S1000 will ho shated out 
among the remaining partners 
or held in trust until a new 
partner is found. 


The $2.5 million expenditure 
incurred to date on land pur¬ 
chase and preparation of the 
feasibility and environmental 
studies has been “divvied up” 
monthly by the partners. 

Mobil and the Government 
were ready to sign the final con¬ 
tracts on the processing agree¬ 
ment between the Crown and 
the Synthetic Fuels Corpora¬ 
tion, the shareholder agreement 
and a range of agreements 
governing the use of tech¬ 
nology. 

Mobil asked the Government 
to include an indemnity clause 
in the contract so that it would 
be protected from any changes 
an incoming Labour Govern¬ 
ment might see fit to make. But 
the Government would not 
agree to such a clause on the 
grounds that an agreement with 
the Government is just that and 
a possibility of a change of 
Government is irrelevant. 

But subcontracts for the 
project have already been let 
and more arc in the pipeline. 
The memorandum of* under¬ 
standing that the project has 
been operating under is still in 
place, and there is no question 
of Mobil withdrawing funds. 

Constniction anyway was 
contingent on the final consent 
of the Planning Tribunal 
which finished its hearing last 


week, and the finalisation of 
funding agreements. 

Mobil is continuing with its 
programme so chat it does not 
prejudice the finishing date of 
the project and the economics 
of it. 

The Government can be seen 
as a victim of circumstance. 
But an outcome of the present 
situation could be that the odds 
on NZ Steel’s expansion have 
been shortened. 

Just a few weeks ago that ex¬ 
pansion looked ripe for the 

Week to be 

MONDAY: Milk Board Conference, 
Gisborne, to Friday. 

NZ Timber Merchants conference,. 
Hastings, to Thursday 
Royal Austiullan and New Zealand 
College uf Psychiatrists congress, Hong 
K«ng, to Saturday 

TUESDAY: Wnrumld International 
NZ l.ld, ACtM, Auckland 

Wlil»Nl:SDAY: New Zealand Jayccc 
irjiirn:il convention, Nelson, m Sunday 

THURSDAY. Atlas Mnjcytt Industries 
1.1'I, AGM, Auckland 

l'KH»AY:L.ine Walker Rudkin In¬ 
dustries l.td, AGM, Christchurch 
SATURDAY: Ttciyle Rust Preventive 
Applicator conference, Christchurch, la 
Sunday 

New Zealand Orchid Society scnmmr, 
Blenheim, to Sunday 

SUNDAY: New Zealand Rusliters PIuli¬ 
ning Society anitunl conference, 
Wuiuntu, to Tuesday 


chop bn the grounds of its 
economics. Australian depty 
Prime Minister Doug Anthony 
said of the project “the way it is 
being structured It has to be a 
sheltered industry. It just 
couldn’t survive.'* 

Brill said of NZ Steel’s ex¬ 
pansion, “it is not o question of 
whether it's built, it’s a ques¬ 
tion of when. If the smelter 
does not proceed NZ Steel is 
doubly -assured. There would 
be little delay in the 
expansion.” 

Indicators 

THE average weekly expenditure of 
private New Zealand heueholdt re¬ 
sponding In the annual New Zealand 
household survey for the year ended 
March 1981 was 5277.86, the Govern¬ 
ment Statistician announced. This is an 
increase of 1 5 .1 p L -r cent over thv 
5202.00 lar the pterions March year. 
PERMITS authorising the const me: ion 
of 14*35 new houses and flan with a 
value uf 56-1.4 million were issued In 
July, I‘JR I, on increase of 19.9 per cent 
in number over July 1 ( >ftO and an in¬ 
crease of 49.1 per cent in value. Tuul 
authorised dwelling units for the July 
1*181 veat: 15,110 worih $597.9 million, 
l-'arnil.ind prices rust nearly 2 Cl per cent 
in i he first half uf this rear, uccording t.i 
ollkml fiKvucv In the year ended June 
ivfil, the tuul iimcnse was 30 5 per 
cent. 

TERMS of nail? |V,r ih« 1081 ,Mnr<]i 
■purnr were 77 (Rise: 1057 *> 100). a 
slight live fiuni the 75 m the preceding 

V|U4I1«I. 




INVEST IN THE FUTURE 
OF THE PACIFIC 

Financial assistance Is available for New Zealand industrial develop¬ 
ment In the Pacific Islands. 

< 

The Pacific Islands Industrial Development Scheme offers Incentives 
for |sjew Zealanders to establish manufacturing or processing in¬ 
dustries In the South Pacific Forum nations of Fiji, Tonga, Western 
Samoa, Niue, Kiribati, the Cook Islands, Nauru, Papua-New Guinea, 
the Solomon Islands, Vanuatu and Tuvalu. 

The scheme provides suspensory loans or small venture grants 
towards the cost of plant and equipment, contributions to Initial 
feasibility studies In the Island looatlon, and also towards the cost of 
transferring essential plant and training personnel from New Zealand. 

Successful ventures have been established in such areas as coconut 
wood utilisation; food processing; soccer ball, woollen garment, 
sausage casing and jewellery manufacture; and light engineering. 

Island-based industries benefit from freer access for a wjde range of 
goods from Pacific Forum countries to Australia and New Zealand, 
under the South Pacific Trade and Econofnlc Co-operation Agreement 
(SPARTECA). Some Pacific Island countries are also entitled to 
special trade access to markets In the European Communities. 

For further information, please write to: * 

(■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■a 

The Executive Officer 

Pacific Islands Industrial. ’v/ . ■/' ' ^ 

Development Scheme ■ v ~ 

Department of Trade and Industry '■ ; •' .• 

Private Bag - - ' 

WELLINGTON : W v: ; "' -C“.: ' v ;\ -"‘X Xl f v 

Please sent me a copy of .the ••; . V 

Qxplanatory booklet. .‘. V /■ V/, . . V; \ X 

Name: • ' • --X - ./■ •!; 

Address: V- .*:l " ^ : ■ i 
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A magnificent experience 
indeed! Looking out over the 
stunning panorama of 
Wellington harbour and hills, 
you enjoy quietly 

sumptuous - 

decor, friendly, 

unobtrusive tShffTjVO 
service and a 

truly outstanding ’ 

cuisine. Perfect rflC^V 

for entertaining 
special guests and 11CE NSEC 
for special occasions. 


UC£N^PR^i^M?r 


Reservations essential. 
Phone: 722-789. ASK 
ABOUT THE SUMMIT 
LUNCHEON CLUB. 

Especially for 
— Wellington 

executives and 
their most 
respected clients 
ar *d visitors. 

1 Priority 

_privileges lor all 

STAURANT members. 


MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 
■ CONSULTANT 

We-areXhatlon^aOoountart^ 1 flKm vl/lth 12 o/flcesTrrtiew Zealand artd Fiji, and with 
strong International associations. Our Management Services team provides specialist 
multi-disciplinary consultancy services to a broad range oT local and overseas com¬ 
panies. 

We.require an ambitious management education consultant to join this team. Initially, 
the appointee Will be responsible for conducting established management Development 
seminars |n New Zealand and, to some extent, .overseas. We envisage the position ex- 
• pandlng Into an organisation development oonsullfn^ rqle<;.. ' '■ 1 

Whilst-training': will be provided 1 fpr existing I seminar-prqg rammed, cohalderabla' ex¬ 
perience In training rieeds; anaiydie, develop rrfpnt 1 Of training' program rhea and con duc¬ 
ting' of Management Development Spmlhars at pallor mart qgemenf level a la required. 

This fa a chqMengIng-posit Ion, requiring; a h|gH level of personal drive, Initiative and the 
ability tp d^elpp a managei^snt educaltuhcyon,with minimal supervision. ‘ -■ >. 

An appropHale degree l^vel du^lfjdaiioh ih thd.BehaVlpuraJ Sciences la opneldered im-. 
portanli V- V ■ 

. A top flnancial p^bkage ls -i i»fi .•j'- ; X •/, /fe.’:?’.;’ V" ' -. 1 y"? 


v YOUR .BUSINESS COULD !; • ;K- / ' ', rCUAITr6R'eD. ACCOUNTANTS ,' 7 



























A SOUTH Pacific Aluminium pamphlet 
argues that our electricity resources are 
more plentiful and more economic to 
develop than those of most other nations. 
“That Is why die Government and private 
sectors see New Zealand being a highly 
competitive retailer of Its electricity 
resource in the International 
marketplace." The company has also im¬ 
pressed on us that the smelter “will be 
paying a fair price for Its electricity which 
gives die Government a good basic return 
and which will rise with Increases in the 
world price of oliimlntum." But now we 
find that what the Government 
presumably regards as a good basic return 
Is incompatible with ideas of a fair price 
held by one of the consortium partners. 
And so Aluslusse has withdrawn from the 
project. 

While Aluslusse’s withdrawal effectively 
dashes plans for downstream industry and 
jobs based on output from die strip-casting 
plant, which required Its expertise, the 
Fletcher Challenge group remains confi¬ 
dent the project will condnue — die castor 
plant had only a small impact on the 
economics mid was not a significant part of 
the planned development; another partner 
is being sought; a new power-pricing deal 
will then have to be negotiated, we are 
told. 

For political reasons, the Government 
has been just as keen to press on with a 
project diat is a key part of Its develop¬ 
ment — and election — strategy. It thus 
may be tempted to give way (and give 
away) on die power question if It means 


the project will proceed, especially now 
that other components of the growth 
strategy have struck problems. 

The decision to site the $850 million 
smelter at Aramoana was made In 
December last year; the consortium then 
hoped to begin construction late thlB year 
or early next year. In January, a Fletcher 
Challenge negotiator said the final binding 
agreement between Government and con¬ 
sortium should be signed within a month 
“at the most**. 

But negotiations stalled on the question 
of supply. Full production had been plan¬ 
ned early In 1085, but the Upper Clutha 
hydro development needed to ensure ade¬ 
quate hydro-electricity supplies for the 
smelter won’t be finished until flt least 
1988. And so the Government has insisted 
on ii detailed clause to allow it to reduce 
power supplies to the smelter at particular 
dmes — a tacit acknowledgement that, in 
a dry year, it would not have the power for 
both the national grid and the smelter. 
The need for caution was reinforced by the 
Energy Advisory Committee, which 
reported In May that, if the Government 
did not have the right to switch off power 
to the smelter In Its first few years of 
operation, there would be difficulties in 
any low-rainfall year before the Clutha 
scheme came on-stream. The committee 
emphasised that die smelter would have a 
significant impact on all the country’s ma¬ 
jor energy sources. 

Net earnings of $150 million a year, 
about $30 million of this from processing 
at the castor plant, were Initially predicted 


for the smelter. But in August, the public 
learned of a change of plan. The overseas 
partners were to take a greater share of the 
output from the castor plant, sheet 
aluminium would not be processed to the 
extent Initially proposed, and the plant’s 
output would be reduced by 20 per cent. 
The company declined to state publicly 
how much less the local partner would be 
taking. But behind the scenes, officials 
went back to the drawing board to check 
the impact on such fundamentals as power 
price and net foreign exchange earnings. 

Energy Minister Bill Birch remained 
adamant that these changes would not 
make the Government rethink its support 
for the project —- although he didn’t then 
know what the economic effects would be. 
The Government would have considered a 
smelter even without the downstream pro¬ 
cessing, he explained. 

South Pacific Aluminium stands to lose 
at least $1.5 million, invested in feasibility 
studies and Planning Tribunal work. If the 
smelter does not go ahead. There is much 
more at stake politically, If Postmaster 
General Warren Cooper is any authority. 
He told Parliament In June that, without 
the smelter, the southern part of the coun¬ 
try would have no future. 

And so we can expect the Government to 
carry on regardless, even If a modified 
smelter docs mean cheaper power and 
fewer jobs, and to produce appropriate 
justifications irrespective of the revised 
economic benefits. After all — as Rob Mul- 
doon assured ub earlier this year — It has 
the bcBt Information available to anyone 


on the proposed smelter. 

But if that be so, cither the quality of the 
beat available information Is highly 
suspect, or the Government has been leu 
than forthright In acquuintlng the public 
with the facts. 

Just three weeks ago, after Government 
officials met with consortium represent 
ives, there was every sign that a contract to 
proceed with the project was Imminent, 
Birch said on September 22 that agree¬ 
ment on tiic basis for the smelter go-ahead 
was “not far away". An official said 
negotiations on a power contract agree¬ 
ment was nearly complete. 

On September 28, Muhloon declared 
that “all the outstanding questions of any 
consequence" had been solved, “There is 
nothing now outstanding of any 
significance ... It Is just a mutter of mov¬ 
ing to the point of fimil agreement,” 
Alusuisse announced four days later it was 
pulling out because the power price wai 
too high and there were freight and • 
marketing problems. 

If that company’s dls?ntlsfuctlon had 
been known to the Government, die public 
was cynically minted about the state of the 
negotiations. If it went undetected there It 
cause for serious misgivings about the 
capacity of our officials to anticipate fun¬ 
damental problems during their work on. 
matters of crucial Importance not only to 
the Government’s development strategy ( 
hut also to this country’s economic well¬ 
being. 

-- Bob Edlln 


Without word of a lie 


Brockie’s view 






It’s curtains, Gaddafi 

COLONEL Gaddafi of Libya is too busy guard¬ 
ing his borders to make his own curtains. And 
be seems indlscrimlnating about where the 
material to make them comes from. Local design 
firm Nova Interiors is importing fabric from the 
United States and making it into curtains here 
to supply a contract for a 435-bedroom Grand 
Hotel In Tripoli. Nova thought there might be a 
hiccup in the contract when Ronald Reagan's 
planes shot a couple of Gaddafi’s but of the 
skies, but he doesn't seem to mind. 

Interesting twist 

PRIME Minister Rob Muldoon seems to have 
had some success at frightening or bullying 
finance houses and others into holding off in¬ 
creases in interest rales. 

But not all. At the very time he was wnving 
his big stick a company called Protected 
Securities Ltd was sending out letters (dated 
September 30) to its investors with the follow¬ 
ing message: 

"The present inflationary conditions justify 
some further increase in the interest race on 
mortgage securities administered through this 
company. 

"The board of directors have decided 
therefore to increase the interest rate to 18 per 
cent ns from October 2, 1981." (The rate was 17 
per cent.) 

Protected Securities obviously did not get the 
message. Which is ironic: its letterhead names as 
its “secretaries" none other than the firm ol' 
Kcndon, Mills, Muldoon and Browne, 
chartered accountants. 

Win some, lose some? 

LINING up for the casualty list during “think 
big's” current coma is a model industrial agreee- 
ment at the Marsden Point Refinery 1 expansion.' 
After 22 days negotiations at the end of last year 
p. construction agreement was reached with the 
preferred contractor Badgci Chlyoda. A core 
tradesmen rate of $5.83 an hour (20 cents more 
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than the Huntly power station) and a construc¬ 
tion allowance of $1.83 an hour was negotiated. 

job training and consultation with unions on 
overseas skilled imports had all been sorted out. 
And, as the issue of redundancy rears its head, 
i he agreement shines above others with a 
severance agreement of 48 cents for every hour 
worked. 

The expansion would employ 1400 to 1500 
people at construction stage and the site has 
already been cleared, levelled and offices built. 

It is not the wages that have caused the 
massive escalation but unions are worried that a 
new tender might be made on different wage 
rates. And if Badger Chiyoda is given the heave- 
ho the current agreement will have no standing 
in law. The employers down the road are alwj 
worried that the rates might flow on down into 
Auckland town and upset the level of shop 
agreements there. 

Backblocks outrage 

INSLfRANCE folk down Taumamnui way j 
don’t take kindly to outlaw agents rustling their 
policy-holders. It just ain’t ethical, luring 
policy-holders out of the corral with a more at¬ 
tractive deal. That’s competition. And it just 
ain’t on. 

A posse of eight insurance men from 
Taumaranui's big seven insurance companies 
are gunning for the maverick from Guardian 
Royal Exchange, which doesn’t hold with the 
Life Office Association’s twisting agreement 
prohibiting one company selling insurance in 
another’s client. 

Notice has been posted in the Taumarumti 
Gazette under the heading “Life Insurance 
Ethics’’ find signed by agents from the AMF, 
Colonial Mutual Life, Government Life, 
Mutual Life and Citizens, National Mutual & 
Commercial Union, Norwich Union and T & G 
Mutual Life. 

This notice said the practice of persuading 
policy-holders to surrender or terminate their 
existing policies with one office to replace them 
with another is unethical and “always” to the 
consumer’s disadvantage, as the policy-holder 
doesn’t get all that should be coming to him 
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Electronic soothsayers miss 4 how 5 why, when ? 5 point 


by Stephen Bell 

THE Commission for the Future reflects a kind 
of"'boy who cried wolf’ image. Port of the time, 
one feels its adventurous painting of scenarios is 
just too far in the future and too improbable for 
the public, or Government, come to that, to 
make any useful “anticipatory decisions". 

Particularly in the technology area, proverbial 
for its sudden unexpected turns, wc risk ending 
up with what one usually gets front oracles — all 
the right answers to all the wrong questions. 

But in the case of the Commission’s Network 
Neto Zealand report, this suspicion is tempered 
by the feeling that the wolf is at the door already 

— that the first stages of Network New Zealand 
should be well in the hands of a Commission for 
the Present. 

Instead, the most obvious opening moves 
towards the notiottnl network are struggling 
through a treacle of regulations and inter¬ 
departmental wrangling. 

Videotex, I he obvious way of introducing the 
public lo electronically networked information 

— the path already adopted in France — nearly 
arrived last year, only t«i dUuppimi back into a 
mess of argument over Government msus 
private sector participation. 

With the CFF report stressing the need in 
build up our own expertise in the technology 


needed for the network, the biggest step actually 
taken towards high-capacity communication of 
data — the public packet-switching link — is be¬ 
ing constructed by a French company in the face 
of bids from local industry. 

The need for satellite facilities is strongly em¬ 
phasised — yet we have already passed up the 
opportunity to participate in the Australian 
domestic satellite; present microwave links, the 
Post Office decided, were perfectly adequate. 

Building of a grand nationwide informational 
network poses formidable problems for privacy; 
who is to control what personal data should be 
kept and collated on the network, and what legal 
safeguards should exist. 

At present, we have precious few laws at all 
applicable to the problem, and, as the report 
poinrs out, such laws as there arc could be cir¬ 
cumvented by swift electronic transmission 
across national borders. 

“What is legal in one country muy be illegal in 
another," says the commission. 

The commission, by its very nature, takes u 
long-term and wide-ranging view. It has Hhiu- 
bardeil the public with n bewildering series of 
visions of the year 2001. 

Video-telephones — who will want tu gel out 
of the bath to answer the telephone? — videotex 
access to databanks nf liuveinmviit information, 
referendum voting by way of terminals, the 
ability to sit in on telecmifcrenced debates, 
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home education — and these arc only the 
"baseline" services, to be provided free with 
Government support. 

“Beyond these baseline services would rise a 
vast pyramid of information, educational and 
entertainment services that would be available 
to the subscriber on a user-pa vs or sponsored 
basis," says the report. 

Instant pcrsoii-to-pcrson audio-visual com¬ 
munication via wrislwnteh terminals, the ability 
for the growing corps of information workers ro 
work from a home terminal — all -arc advanced 
as feasible in the next 30 years. 

Then, under the heading of “cautions", the 
commission talks about “information 
overload", the donger that “with a virtually 
unlimited number of media clamouring for eyes 
and ears, there is a tendency to ‘turn olT, which 
menus that sometimes vital informal ion may not 
be received or recognised." 

Anyone ploughing through the 78 pages ol' 
predictions nud consequences in the basic report 
— never mind die thick volume of background 
papers — is bound to end tip with a severe case 
of information overload, and a ililliuiliy in 
discerning the tmly important ui imminent 
aspects, the real flics nf "wolf. 

Lust ill tile assault of ideas, the public 1ms 
significantly grubbed hold of the must readily 
appreciable question: Is ihc daily newspaper 
dead? An important question for many certain¬ 
ly. but somewhat peripheral in the main issues. 

The commission is perhaps scared of offering 


too much guidance; there must, it reiterates, be 
public debate on the whole question. Wc dare 
not say to the public: “This is where you start." 
But perhaps somewhere in bold print in the 
report there could have been a few suggestions: 
“This is where we might stun." 

While it is laudable to keep one's long-range 
goals in mind and work back to details, it is a 
truism of the electronic information business 
that people don’t know what they want until 
they sec, feel and experience what they cun 
have. 

Even in the context of their own business, 
where they should know their informational 
needs, people have surprising difficulty in 
describing what they want from an electronic 
system. 

But sit them in front of a terminal and show 
them something, and the ideas start flowing. 
“Can it do this? Can it give me that?" 

We should unquestionably be giving nil cut ion 
to some uf the larger policy aspects — how is 
control of the network and provision of services 
tu be divided between Government and the 
private sector? Whm son of legal framework 
should govern privacy, cmifidciiiinlity, right uf 
access tu information? 

Rut it is equally critical to get s«*inc of the 
basic bricks- of that "vast pyramid" laid now; 
then the ideas might really start flowing. 

Slophen Boll is MOFVs computer nml il.ita- 
ptoeossing wiitoi. 
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The true cost 
for smelter 

THE smelter fairytale con¬ 
tinues and Mr Muldoon In¬ 
forms us that the power price 
will now be 2.2 cents a unit. 

It should be obvious to 
anyone with an ounce of grey 
matter that this is a figure 
released for political consump¬ 
tion. Smelter deals are collaps¬ 
ing in Australia despite power 
agreements in the region of 1.5 
cents a unit. 

Professor van Moeseke 
pointed out long ago that Mew 
Zealand has several disadvan¬ 
tages compared with Australia 
in making aluminium — we are 
further from world markets and 
we have none of the raw 
material, alumina. 

These disadvantages were 
outweighed by New Zealand’s 
cheap "surplus power", or so 
the Government made out to 
begin with. But unfortunately, 
as it turned out, there wasn’t 
any surplus, and we are now 
being asked to believe that 
despite the original disadvan¬ 
tages of extra freight and lack of 
alumina — and now higher 
power costs in addition — that 
it is still economic to smelt 
aluminium here when It's 
dubious in Australia. 

Welt, my granny eats raw 
onions for breakfast and drives 
a V8. 

The details of the deal are go¬ 
ing to be made public — except 
for one or two small points that 
are "economically sensitive". 

The only thing sensitive is 
the real price of power, and the 
sensitivity is not commercial, 
but political. In fact, as haa 
been obvious ail along, the 
power price will be dose to 1.5 
cents a unit. 

Otherwise the project could 
not compete with Australis — 
or even with Tiwai. 

The Government can't admit 
this, so there is a public 
declaration of 2.2 cents — plus 
secret agreements to make up 
the difference. 

If you don’t find this proposi¬ 
tion sufficiently nutty you 
might bear in mind that this 
"2.2 cent power" will cost us 5 
cents to make. Guess who will 
be paying the bulk of the bill? 

Dave Wltherow 
Dunedin 

Time to hold 
an inquiry 

IT now seems clear that one of 
the early tasks of (he new 
Parliament, whatever its com¬ 
position, should be to set up 
another commission ofinquiry 
into Social Credit. I would 
think that Social Crediters 
themselves would welcome 
(his. 

The numerous letters from 
supporters {NBR, October 5) 
with their widely varying Inter¬ 
pretations suggest that the 
thinking of these well-meaning 
but terribly muddled people is 
more confused than ever. 
Recently I had correspon- 
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dencc with one of their number 
in the Dominion. I challenged 
him to quantify the gap in the 
money supply which he 
declared was chronic and was 
told that this would be a job for 
(he credit authority which the 
league proposes to establish. 

In other words, although the 
party is promising all sorts of 
goodies through Reserve Bank 
“costless" credit it has no idea 
of the size of the gap it is trying 
to fill or even, with any certain¬ 
ty, that there is onel 
The proposed credit authori¬ 
ty will, in fact, be the Reserve 
Bank under another name and 
if Social Crediters would take 
the trouble to read Pages 716 
and 717 of the 19B0 Yearbook 
they would see that already the 
Government and bank have all 
the powers needed to control 
the issue of currency and 
credit. This is true in most 
countries and the reasons rhey 
do not always perform too well 
are mainly political, although 
there are lots of technical prob¬ 
lems and always, of course, the 
unexpected happening. 

Under a commission of in¬ 
quiry, membership of which 
might well include somebody 
from a country where Social 
Credit is not a political issue, 
Social Crediters would find 
themselves compelled to set 
down in depth the basis of their 
financial policy with assess¬ 
ments of the famous gap on 
which their whole belief is bas¬ 
ed. 

The message for electors is 
clear. Just ask the one question, 
“how big is this gap which you 
claim exists and how do you 
propose to fill it?” and do not 
be satisfied with the evasive 
answers so far received. 

In the meantime, Social 
Crediters should try to divest 
themselves of the idea that 
every criticism of their policy is 
inspired by anxiety to defend 
some other party, mainly Na¬ 
tional; for example, “IF it is all 
right for the Government to 
use Reserve Bank finance why 
not so for Social Credit?" 

Had they done nothing else 
but follow the newspapers they 
would have seen lots of 
criticism by economists of the 
Government’s use of bank 
credit and its inflationary ef¬ 
fects. 

J V White 
Wellington 

Accountability 
to taxpayers 

BROCKIE, {NBR, September 
21) shows a taxpayer lucky 
enough to have had the 
Government, in conjunction 
with Fletchers and Mobil, ar¬ 
range for him a “statement of 
accounts" regarding what I 
take to be the “Think Big” pro¬ 
gramme. 

Other taxpayers out here, at 
least many of the non-self- 
employed variety, are certainly 
exhibiting the same horror as 
Brockie's character; however, 
they are not as privileged as to 
have had an accounting by 
Government of what this pro¬ 
gramme Is about. 

Some system of regular and 
clearly defined statements 
would give us a better Idea of 
where governments of the day 
are taking us; at the moment we 
can only guess where and In the 
absence of any such definition 
many people can only dig in for 
the worst. 

Some of Kerry McDonald’s 
recent comments are relevant 
here. He implies that with the 
community kept relatively Ig¬ 
norant of economic policy. 
Issues, opposing political par¬ 
ties often need to do little more 
than conduct public relations 
wars as they compete fbr office. 


This is the situation in New 
Zealand today. McDonald's ut¬ 
terances over the years have 
stressed the point that a better 
merhod of arriving at decisions 
is needed here. We see much 
rushing to a priori judgments 
without consultation with the 
community that is to undergo 
the resultant economic and 
social change. 

For instance, our annual 
Budget is a typical example of 
how New Zealand govern¬ 
ments, unlike many others, can 
get away with letting the com¬ 
munity know nothing of their 
forward programmes, their 
future intentions to spend that 
community's taxes. 

We should be hearing more 
on this from some of the “alter¬ 
native governments". Are they, 
if given power, going to 
manage our affairs any dif¬ 
ferently or will they simply 
proceed on some variant of the 
old pork-barrel theme? 

Your paper is to be com¬ 
mended for its continuing 
discussion of economic policy 
issues. Your example is not 


followed by many, as 
McDonald implies. However, 
the extent of this problem is 
seen in his floating the idea, 1 
quote "it could be there are 
enough selfish and shortsighted 
citizens who are benefiting 
from the present scheme of 
things, with no thought to the 
future”. 

After floating this idea, 
McDonald rejects it; however 
we shall never know if it has 
relevance until some political 
party arrives which is prepared 
to allow those who pay for the 
system to look inside it. 

Tom McRae 
Wellington 


Water into 
wine 

IS not the position now that the 
Wine Institute accepts figures 
{NBR, July 27 and August 3) 
which show that the industry is 
watering its wine far beyond 
the limits imposed by the 
regulations? Don’t we as con¬ 


sumers have the right to expect 
action by the Health Depart¬ 
ment as the authority ad¬ 
ministering the regulations to 
make sure they arc not flamed 
again? 

A J Goldfinch 
Wellington 


Sweet ‘n’ sour 
economics 

YOUR editorial {NBR, 
September 28) is delightfull Mr 
Muldoon is pictured as sugar- 
fattened on sweet advice 
because he has warned his ser¬ 
vitors not to bring him any¬ 
thing politcally sour. Three 
pages further on Colin James 
notes that the Government's 
fast track rush into the Think 
Big projects is hoped by Na¬ 
tional to be a vote-catcher and 
that they are committed to 
thinking big because they do 
not know what else to do. 

Margaret Thatcher's per¬ 
sistence with actions which are 
destroying the industrial base 
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of Great Britain is like that. She 
will not listen to any advice 
which points out that the ap¬ 
plication of orthodox 
economics monetarist policy is 
causing massive and growing 
unemployment. 8 

The high inflation rate there 
was down a bit but is now up 
and rising. The recent London 
sharemarket bust shows that 
those inside productive 
business actually observe that 
Thatcher’s policy is disastrous 
for them and not only to the 
unemployed. 

If we are to struggle out of 
the present worldwide 
economic mess a basic rethink¬ 
ing and reshaping of the 
“science" of political-economy 
is indispensably necessary. 

Mr Muldoon’s persistence 
with out-of-date ideas as to 
what to do here in Nev 
Zealand is derived from his 
assertive faith in economics 
"science" which is 150 years 
behind the present existing fac¬ 
tual structure. 

John R Perkins 
Tauranga 
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A pox on prancing ponces — and so say all of us? 


by Colin James 

THE most arresting bit of 
news on the foreign policy 
front this last turbulent week 
comes from Washington. 

Apparently Gordon Christie, 
the grizzled old Labour MP for 
Napier who is retiring this 
year, dropped in on our top am¬ 
bassador, Frank Gill, in Wash¬ 
ington. 

“Would you like to see round 
the embassy?" asked Frank, 
justly proud of the mock- 
medieval edifice. 

Christie took up the invita¬ 
tion with alacrity, ruminating 
that "I probably will be here 
next year." 

Partly, he was indulging in 
the old parliamentary one- 
upmanship game of "We’ll 
beat you on November 28.” 

Partly, however, I suspect 
(for Christie has a shrewd head 
on him that is more percipient 


than it looks) he was making a 
backhanded comment on Gill’s 
appointment. 

“If it was good enough for 
you to get the job,” he might be 
construed as saying to Gill, “it 
is good enough for me.” And, 
for those who haven't got the 
message, Christie does not have 
a falsely excessive opinion of 
his own capability. 

Gill was an Illustration of the 
"ole mates" principle of 
Government. He replaced a 
senior career diplomat. 

The point of the appoint¬ 
ment of practical, down-to- 
earth Gill is simple: the world 
of professional diplomacy is 
full of poncey intellectuals. 

They are the sort who argue 
over the placement of commas, 
or the injection of abstruse, 
epexegetic phrases in pious, 
platitudinous placebos like the 
Melbourne Declaration. 

Like the Vienna Congress 


that redrew, but at a painfully 
slow pace, the boundaries of 
Europe’s states after 
Napoleon’s defeat, the pranc¬ 
ing pirouettes of international 
prestidigitators often seem 
more like "dance” than “ad¬ 
vance”. 

Take the Helsinki Agreement 
of 1975. Comrade Brezhnev 
has not exactly fallen over 
himself to make all things 
bright and beautiful in the 
Soviet Union since. Or 
Afghanistan. 

The anti-ponce school in 
charge of the Government's 
foreign relations prefers the 
practice of practicality to the 
propagation of pointless princi¬ 
ple. 

Realpohtik rules, KO. If 
there's a problem a few mates 
can sort it out over a pork pie 
and a beer. 

And do something useful. 
Leave it to the martini crowd 


and they will still be scoffing 
their cucumber sandwiches and 
adding extra syllables to their 
adjective-qualifying adverbs 
long after the starving genera¬ 
tion in question has wasted 
away. 

It is an appealing image for 
people short on long-distance 
uieltanschauung. 

Concrete facts and action are 
their preference. Things done 
to the point. 

Pretty bits of paper don’t im¬ 
press them. All those blacks 
who put their names to pretty 
bits of paper still go on killing 
each other in the jungle. Right 
on, say the ami-poncists to 
someone who points this out. 

The pro-ponce school, which 
runs through most foreign 
ministries, including our own 
(Hugh Templeton still hasn’t 
quite shaken off the habit), can 
argue that: 
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• Dialogue is better than no 
dialogue; 

• Agreement is better than no 
agreement; 

• By definition, agreement 
can be achieved in international 
relations only by consensus; 

• Consensus usually forces 
communique-drafters into pon- 
cism, because that is the only 
language to which people of 
vastly different points of view 
can put their name; 

• Without this process, there 
would be no United Nations 
and, poncey or not, that 
greatest ever dance-not-advance 
palace has been a force for 
peace and has done some prac¬ 
tical good on the ground; 

• Sure, pragmatic, hard deci¬ 
sions to which people adhere — 
like agreeing to put another 
host on the South Pacific run 
— are immediately useful and 
in that sense belter than noble 
thoughts to which by and large 
people don’t adhere, but the 
poncing can often over time 
change attitudes incrementally 
and so produce results more 
fundamentally constructive 
(and practically useful) than a 
series of unrelated ad hoc ac¬ 
tivities. 

• Sure, countries still conduct 
their foreign relations accord¬ 
ing to hard-headed self-interest, 
but dialogue, poncey or not, 
can rub some sharp edges off. 
New Zealand has successfully 
traded on sentiment, for exam¬ 
ple, in persuading the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community to 
bend its self-interested rules on 
butter access. 

A parallel in internal affairs: 
the National Party poncists 
who in 1979 and 1980 (but less 
in election year 1981) wanted 
more principle in economic 
management (free enterprise 
and the like) argued against 
myopic, practical ad-hoeery on 
the grounds that its practice 
over 30 years had step by anti- 
poncist step taken them away 
from the society they eventual¬ 
ly woke up to find they had lost 
and wanted after all. 

A bit more ponce here and 
there, they argue, might have 
kept politicians’ minds focused 
on that society and stayed their 
hand on some of those cen¬ 
trifugal decisions. 

There is even a poncey word 
for this: statesmanship. States¬ 
manship is the focusing in a 
leader's manner and personali¬ 
ty of the pursuit of long-term 
goals, into which framework 
practical decisions can be set. 

This means the absence of 
cant and Its obverse, petty put- 
downs. And it rules out the 
politics of the beer hall, mates 
with their arms round each 
other settling matters by the. 
criteria of Immediate self- 
interest. 

The Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion made an unstatesmanlike 
foray Into the labyrinth of 
Melbourne In circumstances 
which, had their roles been 
reversed, he would have rightly 
bawled out the Prime Minister. 

. The Prime Minister reacted 
with appropriate meanness, 

; narrowing his eyes and harden¬ 
ing that ungenerous face of his 
at his return press conference 
-last Wednesday and Idling 
numbed reporters ‘ over. and 
over again they should go and 
ask Bill Rowling who had paid 
1 his expenses in Melbourne (he . 
having gone there tp see a 
private company) and what had 
he promised it. 

(What did the 'Prime 
Minister promise Fletcher. 
Challenge and partner Gove, 
now bereft of Ahuulssc, when 
they went to ace him is - 
Melbourne andcarae away so 
cheerful? Cheap enough power 


to get some other company in 
on Aramoana the week before 
the election?) 

An expansive Prime Minister 
reminisced about his trip with 
jolly anecdotes about how he 
had put his arms around this or 
that black man and how they 
had had matey first-name con¬ 
versations in which he always 
came out as a joker they ail lik¬ 
ed. 

(All that was missing was the 
slides — “here’s me with 
Robert (Mugabe) having a 
friendly Lunch after I made that 
crack about him shooting peo¬ 
ple in the bush”; "here’s me 
doing my impersonations of 
Julius (Nyerere) and that’s him 
over there beaming with 
delight”; “here’s Malcolm 
looking angry because I got the 
lead on TV — he’s under great 
pressure, you know, though I 
think he’ll hold on,") 
According to this version: 

• None of the black leaders 
wants a sports boycott (see, 
voters, we can have Springboks 
here with impunity), but, just 
to show who is the tough guy. 
New Zealand will pull out of 
Gleneagles if there is one; 

• No one took offence at any 
of his clowning for the media 
(except for Mugabe who, poor 
fellow, took him up the wrong 
way); 

• Everybody agreed with his 
derogatory description of the 
Melbourne Declaration; 

• Everybody thought his ver¬ 
sion of the Gleneagles agree¬ 
ment should be written into the 
minutes, but no one wanted to 
stick his/her neck out, so it was 
not. 

Corollary: all those nasty 
stories on the news media 
about his being odd-man-out 
and despised arc fabrications of 
the journalists or disloyal Com¬ 
monwealth Secretariat staff 
who would be better employed 
taking minutes. 

A case in point is those 
stories about black leaders 
refusing, statesmanlike, to rise 
to his Gleneagles bait and give 
him a rough-house he could 
turn to election advantage back 
home: the authorised version is 
that if the Prime Minister had 
not threatened a debate on their 
human rights record, they 
would have been more uppity. 

He showed ’em the need fbr 
respect for someone of his 
standing. 

It was all good stuff. He went 
on fbr an hour and a quarter, 
far longer than his normal. Was 
it for that that he wanted, as he 
said, to be back in Wellington 
that night and so had left 
Melbourne early? To gfct his, 
correct, version across to his 
voters? 

Labour MPs (well, some of 
them) were mooning last week 
that he was still hitting them 
where it hurt most — in the 
public bar. There the putdown 
goes over big. 

He is playing for big stakes. 
High inflation; high unemploy¬ 
ment; bits foiling off the “think 
big 1 .* growth strategy (how does 
the water-into-shirts line go, if 
there Is no smelter?); to battle 
out of that lot he needs to shift 
the election to a different level. 

It might be .working. Last 
week the' post-Mur euphoria 
which had Labourites crowing 
about aq Imminent landslide 
hid evaporated. 

■ We're in the silty season, so 
top much attention should not 
be paid to weekly or daily ups 
and downs. Underneath, the 
sleeper issues are still probably 
working: for example, the 
$140,000 to Duncan MacIn¬ 
tyre’s daughter from the 
Marginal Lands Board; the big 
Labour promises .... 
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Air New Zealand’s Pacific Class. Not 
quite First Class, but almost. Created for 
individuals who like individual service. 

A spacious 16-seat cabin that 
hard-pressed business people will find 
conducive to in-flight work. A quiet roomy 
'dub’ where they can make up some of that 
precious work-time they might be losing. 
Or, if ahead, where they can relax and 
watch a movie! 

Pacific Class has its own galley. 

And, of course, its own cabin attendant, 
expanded menu and complimentary wines 
from the extensive wine list. 

Pacific Class, with just 16 seats on the 
upper deck, brings new prestige and 
comfort to the business traveller for little 
more than the normal economy fare. 
What’s more, Pacific Class travellers enjoy 


special check-in facilities, access to the 
Air New Zealand’s VIP lounge at most 
airports, and their luggage tagged 
'priority baggage’. 

However travel-experienced you think 
you are, you’ll still be able to appreciate the 
extra space, relaxed atmosphere and special 
service of Air New Zealand’s unique Pacific 
Class. 


Experience Air New Zealand Pacific 
Class - not quite First Class 
but the next best thing. 


Fly the flag 

The Pacific’s Number Ofie 
#air new zea Lanai 


V: 


DWME 32516 B3 
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Economics 


by Allan Parker 

EFFECTIVE decisions to 
liberalise import licensing, 
secure closer economic ties 
with Australia or formulate in¬ 
dustry development plans must 
take into account a fundamen¬ 
tal factor — the amount of pro¬ 
tection a local industry enjoys. 

But that factor is the most 
difficult to measure accurately. 

Just how much protection 
docs an industry, or even an in¬ 
dividual company, enjoy? Is the 
formula used to identify the 
level of protection equable or 
fair? Should industry groups be 
compared by using the same 
formula? 

Those questions are critical 
lor industries caught up within 
/he modern mood uf lesintctur- 
iiM’. ami export competitive¬ 
ness, when then future Mrm.- 
mrc ;md growth prospects arc 
examined. 

As the pressure*; incrc:i!.v to 
rest incut re our industry, 
demands for a uniform measure 
of protection on an intra¬ 
industry basis arc likely to in¬ 
tensify. 

One measurement that is be¬ 
ing used increasingly overseas 
- notably the United States 
and Australia — is the Effective 
Rate of Protection (ERP) for¬ 
mula which tries to identify 
how much the “value added” 
(domestic input and profit) in 
an industry is altered as a result 
of protection, 

ERPs have been used by the 
Industries Development Com¬ 


mission as the basis for import 
testing procedures which arc 
aimed at measuring the effi¬ 
ciency of a local industry 
against an overseas competitor. 

The Reserve Bank appears to 
have given its. blessing to the 
use of ERP ns an effective 
measurement. The official 
Reserve Bank Bulletin in 
August published Institute of 
Economic Research-provided 
ERF figures in an article ex¬ 
amining trends in manufac¬ 
tured exports. 

Despite that apparent official 
sanction, ERPs remain a matter 
of intense debate, nor least 
among economists. 

Manufacturers, too, are 
highly critical of ERPs as a 
measurement of relative effi¬ 
ciency. The Manufacturers 
Federation launched u biller at¬ 
tack against ilicir use by (he 
I IlC nl a pnblk hearing into 
the genual piimiplcs adopied 

by fin- commiv.inn in its in¬ 
dustry studies. 

A major pinhlem with liRPs 
is dial to reflect the true rate of 
protection, they must be tested 
against exactly emit parable 
goods from overseas — an im¬ 
possible task in most cir- 
emiiMninres. 

Another difficulty is our im¬ 
port licensing system. Where 
protection is centred on tariffs, 
like Australia, accurate ntcas- 
mc incut is easier. Rut iltc 
quautitutivc effect of import 
licensing is hard to define; thus 
any calculation becomes much 
vaguer. 


ESTIMATES OF EFFECTIVE RATES OF PROTECTION lERPs) BY 
PRODUCTION GROUP 197B/79 


Effncllve Rato 


Production Group 

of Protacllon 

t 

Agriculture 

(par canlt 
■ 6.4 

2 

Fishing and Hunring 

•12.9 

3 

Forestry ond Logging 

■ 6.3 

4 

Mining end Quarrying 

■18.3 


Total primary 

■ 0.0 

5 

Food. Bovoragus. Tobacco 

B. 6 

6 

1 nxtilos. Apparel, Leather 

09.2 

7 

Wood nnd Wood Pioiiuiio 

2B.9 

Q 

Paper, Printing, Publishing 

9.W 

9 

Chemical, Petrol. Plastic Products 

40 7 

10 

Non-mntolHc Mineral Products 

17.1 

1 1 

Basic Metal Industries 

3.7 

12 

Metal Products and Machinery 

64.2 

13 

Other Manufacturing 

76 2 


Total Manufacturing 

30.1 

14-25 

Services 

13.7 

Result: the UUP of mi in- by added 

value (wage*, und 


ilnslry t,i at t\ from an impti.-ciw* 
base. 

The Reset vv Rani, has 
■•hrusully” defined the ellivlive 
rale uf protection “as the 
maigiu by whii.li the •.omhined 
cnltiiHgs ut labour and capital 
employed exceed the anutimi 
those sain'.- fact ms of pioduc- 
liim would earn (in (lie xnutc in¬ 
dustry ami at the same value n! 
production) vvilhmu the benefit 
of protective measures 1 '. 

The NZIER's lies O'Dca 
has provided a simplistic exam¬ 
ple: “Take the stnndnrd text¬ 
book case of the shocmakc: 
whose selling price in a free- 
trade situation is 1ml f- 
accotuttcd for by the imported 
leather lie purchases, and half 


profits). 

“A r nl pi-r cent protective du¬ 
ty oil shoes gives him nominal 
pint cl ion of 111 per cent. The 
ell'Mivc l.iii- of pn licit inn 

(F.Ul 1 ) on hr. activity il' peiuK 
on wliclhcr a laiill'is also plac¬ 
ed 1*11 leal lie i. 

“If not, his I:RF is 100 per 
cent, and the shoe-making in¬ 
dustry will tun! m draw lahoitt 
and capital away from in¬ 
dustries with h>wei oi negative 
F.RFs; if the leather tariff 
climbs to I til) pcrecul or more, 
his I'KP is zero or negative 
despite the apparent protection 
accorded his output by the 
tariff oil shoes." 

The table illustrates ihe latest 
estimates of ERPs across a 
broad section of industry 


groups. Clearly, capiral or 
labour intensive industries (tex¬ 
tiles, metal products, machin¬ 
ery) carry high elTective rates of 
protection. 

(The chemicals, petrol, 
plastic products category is less 
easy to assign its ERP — it car¬ 
ries such o wide range of prod¬ 
ucts, illustrating a basic prob¬ 
lem in determining ERPs, that 
broad categorisation can con¬ 
ceal wide-ranging differences 
within an industry.) 

Other categories like food, 
basic literals and paper — in¬ 
dustries based largely on pro¬ 
cessing of natural resources 
rather than highly-timed niunu- 
facniring exercises — carry far 
lower ERPs. 

Such mi exercise is 
understandably I rang hi with 
difficulties, not least the 
pul ideal piithlrin associated 
with getting general accept ana* 
uf an ERP a:, a basis lor c«»in- 
paiisun with overseas •.ompcii- 
ti<>n -.mil hi 1 icr domestic in- 
dilMliev 

I he mu mi (hem ruts, for ex¬ 
ample, argue that “there arc 
many other tools of analysis" 
other than ERP*. which need to 
be applied m find out tin 
economic contribution of an in¬ 
dustry. 

They particularly dispute the 
I DCs use of ERPs to find a 
l*e licit mark ERP (60 per cent) 
beyond which an industly must 
prove more than cost disadvan¬ 
tage to justify cn in inning 
assistance. 

They insist that ERPt, must 


be used as a guide only, rather 
than as the critical determinant 
in assessing an industry's con¬ 
tribution to the economy and 
the consequent protection it 
merits. 

But the IDC counters that 
the calculation of an ERP by 
using the “internationally ac¬ 
ceptable " fottnula is essential, 

“It has become imperative 
this standard methodology bu 
added to the existing armoury 
of development tools . . ." 

That is where opinion 
divides sharply within the 
ranks of economists. Because it 
is so imprecise and New 
Zealand research has been 
spasmodic at best, is it ail ac¬ 
ceptable formula? 

Some Tre.isuiy and Trade 
and Industry officials me 
known to favour its use in 
general economic theory; 
others remain adamant that it is 
it it live live und, in line with the 
manufacturers* view, they 
think it should be used only as 
a guideline or Slatting point. 

Ihu ti teplacement is just as 
difiicnit to find. Like ERPs, 
most traditional formulas have 
intrinsic Haws that demand ad¬ 
ditional criteria if they are to be 
overcome. 

Hut finding a universnlly- 
ficccptahlc measurement is 

becoming ineieasingly import¬ 
ant as political pressures call 
lor a loosening of the rigidities 
in a manufacturing sector ac¬ 
custom eel to state pampering. 
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Tasman seeking ‘world price’ from NZ buyers 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE Tasman Pulp and Paper 
Co Lid is renewing iis attempts 
to narrow the gap between the 
prices it receives for domestic 
and export newsprint sales. 

And the current subject of 
the Kawerau-based giant's at¬ 
tentions is its major New 
Zealand customer, the News¬ 
paper Publishers Association. 

Negotiations are currently 
taking place over the April 
1982 six monthly price hike — 
with Tasman trying to extract 
more than the already agreed- 
on $25 a tonne increase from 
the newspapermen. 

Tasman and the NPA have 
only just reached agreement on 
the latest price increase — but 
long term the two groups ap¬ 
pear diametrically opposed on 
the question of whether 
Tasman should receive world 
price parity, after years of sell¬ 
ing domestic newsprint to the 
NPA at a considerable discount 
on the world price. 

A 5.6 per cent, or $25 in¬ 
crease, in the price of a tonne of 
newsprint took place on Oc¬ 
tober 1, following the latesr 
round of negotiations between 
the two parties, bringing the 
newsprint price up to $453 a 
(Dime. 

This is $100 a tonne more 


than the price earlier last year. 

But white they have reached 
agreement on this hike, calks 
are continuing on the April 1, 
1982 price increase which is set 
down to rise a minimum of 
$478. 

And the two groups made it 
dear to NBR last week they are 
poles apart on what the 
newsprint price should be 
when the current contract runs 
out in December 1983. 

Tasman is keen to seek o 
renegotiation giving it the 
equivalent of the world price — 
equal to around $670 a tonne in 
New Zealand dollars — and the 
NPA is just as determined that 
this will not happen. 

In the meantime the NPA is 
sticking to its 1966 ftxed-price 
contract — though it has 
recently allowed Tasman some 
inflation relief. 

For Tasman, parity between 
international and domestic 
newsprinr selling prices has 
become even more attractive 
over the last year with a steadi¬ 
ly firming world price. 

Tasman produces around 
340,000 tonnes of newsprint a 
year, of which just under 30 
per cent, or around 100,000 
tonnes is sold locally. 

On one hand, Tasman is sell¬ 
ing two thirds of its production 
overseas at a US dollar price of 


A. 


NEW ZEALAND MOTOR CORPORATION 
LIMITED has asked us to advise on the following 
key appointment: 

RETAIL 

GENERAL MANAGER 

Top Level Appointment; Wellington 

As a result of promotion of the existing General 
Manager we require a talented executive to con¬ 
trol the Retail Division which Is a major business 
enterprise with 19 Branches, sales In excess of 
$100 million, and employing over 800 staff. Each 
Branch is involved in sales of new and used cars, 
spare parts and service in a highly competitive 
market. A sophisticated computerised accoun¬ 
ting system is In operation. The appointee will 
have total responsibility for overall profitability, 
achieving market share, monitoring branch per¬ 
formance, development of staff, forward plann¬ 
ing business development and public relations. A 
team of experienced managers reports to the 
successful candidate. The location Is In the Head 
Office, Wellington City. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

4 Proven successful achievements In sales, 
marketing and senior management functions. 
Motor Industry experience is no! essential but 
Retail Industry experience would be an advan¬ 
tage. 

Strong leadership qualities and organisational 
skills. 

* Experience in planning, formulating 
marketing stralegies and strong profit orienta¬ 
tion. 

* Good oral and written communication skills. 
REWARDS: 

* A highly competitive salary Is available. 

* Benefits include company car, expense 
allowance, superannuation, buying privileges, 
telephone and relocation expenses. ' 

APPLICATIONS: ' 

Strictly confidential. Please apply in writing 
stating age, experlende, qualifications, other 
relevant Information and telephone numbers, 
mentioning Position R.B. 1821 to: " , 

RON BORLAND 

k MANAGEMENT RESQ’URCES LIMITED j 

■ Box l 1-237, Marfnerp Street PO ' jM 
^ Telephone: 851*889, Wellington 


around $500 (it has risen from 
$470 in the last couple of 
months) and on the other it is 
receiving much less for dom¬ 
estic newsprint sales, and the 
company can see a significant 
loss of profits in this. 

The domest ic business is 
worth around $45 million a 
year to Tasman, perhaps $10 to 
$20 million less than Tasman’s 
overseas sales. 

NBR sources believe 
Tasman will definitely try to 
move towards parity with the 
world price and say the com¬ 
pany is considering various 
pricing formulae which it will 
put to the NPA when the main 
contract comes up for renewal- 

Two of these include a local 
price based on the export price 
received by Tasman, plus local 
freight costs, or else the im¬ 
ported cif price, which would 
assume the newsprint was 
bought from North America. 

“They are likely to come up 
with one or other of those, or 
perhaps something in 
between.” 

However, the source pointed 
out that Tasman would ob¬ 


viously be prepared to nego¬ 
tiate and would seek parity 
with world prices as an initial 
negotiating stance “after all, in 
general terms the NPA wants 
to buy Tasman's newsprint just 
as much ns Tasman wants to 
sell to the NPA.” 

Tasman’s associate director 
in charge of marketing, Gary 
Mace, told NBR hia company 
would be seeking to close the 
gap between the local and dom¬ 
estic price, but as for the two 
formulae suggested to NBR, 
"we’re just not that advanced 
in our thinking.” 

Mace said Tasman con¬ 
sidered the world price of 
newsprint was the New York 
price — that of supplies 
delivered to the east const of the 
United States. 

It had risen to around 
$US500 in the last couple of 
months “and that’s the price 
that sets the price for the rest of 
the world." This price was 
freight-adjusted for other 
markets, so that the price of 
newsprint in Australia was 
round SUS570. 

The New Zealand domestic 


price of $453 was therefore 
"substantially below the world 
price — and the price in New 
Zealand includes a delivery cost 
which is quite horrendous 
when compared with the cost 
of delivery to export markets.” 

Mace said it virtually cost the 
same to transport newsprint 
south to Christchurch as it did 
to export it. 

So from that point of view 
the NPA was receiving "a 
substantial discount” when 
freight was taken into account. 

He said he thought the price 
paid for Tasman newsprint in 
Australia, around SUS570, was 
equivalent to between $670 ami 
$680 in New Zealand dollars. 

Mace claims the NPA con¬ 
tract was drawn up "before any 
awareness of the likely effect of 
high inflation." 

NPA paper committee chair¬ 
man Michael Horton told NBR 
“we wouldn’t view with 
favour” any Tasman attempt to 
move domestic prices up to 
parity with world prices. 

Tasman had received regular 
and voluntary price reviews to 
match inflation, he claimed. 




mSm 


Horton's justification fo nfct r 
NPA’s concessionary price;I 
simple: "We have a long^l 
fixed-price contract which re! 
quires a 2.5 per cent pdctuyi 
crense annually - Myita 
above that is subject to negoii}. 
tion." 

Apart from anything rise 1 
Horton says the NPA doesij ; 
agree with the Tasman count 
lion that the New York pm: 
plus freight is the world pm 
"We say that’s nonsense; then j 
are lots of prices - 
Australian price, the Can&iiu 
price . . 

Asked what other justifies 
tion the NPA had for seeking■ 
newsprint supply price beta 1 
alleged world levels, Honoo i 
told NBR there was not the j 
same freight element for! 
newsprint manufactured in 
New Zealand. Tasman bdx- j 
cess to cheap wood juppI/B, I 
"they are very profitable, J 
no tax and so the question of i 
need doesn’t arise.” 

Horton did uot think there 
would be a big change in 
newsprint prices following the 
December 1983 renegotiation. 
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Accountant^ Nightmare 

Expense accounts,credit cards and petty cash 

MASS °P expense accounts, partner of the world’s most respected while providing infottr 


A MASS OP expense accounts, 
individual charge accounts and 
petty cash vouchers to verify travell¬ 
ing and entertaining. 

. All arriving at different times with 
different payment deadlines. Which 
lies up cash that cduld be working 
more profitably elsewhere. 

The system 

'; : ' J .. to streamline expense • 
reporting 

: . The American Express Company 
• Card System means you use one card 
instead of many. It’s the business 


partner of the world’s most respected 
travel and entertainment card. A sys¬ 
tem to standardise, Unify and simplify 
expense account reporting. So you get 
one monthly account instead of a moss 
of bills. And that’s an accountant’s 
dream. * 

One organised account with 
signed charge forms clearly stating who 
spent what« when and where. 

In addition, you.get. a complete 
management summary: sheet Called 
MAC, it's a Monthly Account Control 
Report that rells-yau the expense activ¬ 
ity of each Cardmcnjber at a glance. 

All this saves administrative time, 


while providing information for man¬ 
agement decisions. \ 

The System to improve casji flow 

First, you can eliminate a sign 
cant number of cash advances. ■' 
Second, the American fPxPj**?. • 
Company Card System .i cfl e rfll ?V 

substantial, positive float. Gash 

once advanced; are for aip rfl C t * c, * p! ,r ’ ; * 
poses spent.. . 

Payment isn't made until yon a 
hilled, allowing your company use 
the money longer. This ^ 

put to more profitable use elsewhere r\ 
and it can be a significant amount. •; 
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Even the fi Big Australian’ can be brought down peg 


by Klaus Sorensen 

BEING the Big Australian 
isn’t easy. 

The Broken Hill Proprietary 
Company Ltd, to give it its full 
name, has decided to face up to 
the fact it is Australia's largest 
company, and has chosen this 
description to promote itself in 
media. 

But to some shareholders and 
employees, BHP lias become 
too big. 

The company is currently 
plagued with industrial strife 
with its 74,000 employees, and 
ns if to add insult to injury, the 
company's shareholders gave 
the directors a fair bollocking ar 
the annual meeting two weeks 

HgO. 

There are 167,000 share¬ 
holders, though this figure has 
fallen gradually from a peak of 
191,000 shareholders in 1974. 
But the turnout nt the annual 
meeting, incredibly, was no 
more than a couple uf hundred 
very middle-aged shareholders. 

Just as incredibly, BHP has 
steadfastly refused to provide 
any refreshments for sharehold¬ 
ers at the conclusion of the 


meeting, which is held in a 
cavernous Masons hall in a 
Melbourne suburb. 

That seems to be part of the 
reason for the lack of interest 
the company’s proprietors 
show in the company. 

And allied with these prob¬ 
lems is the fact that while the 
Australian Government has 
taken t he lion's share of 
revenue from BHP’s oil and 
gas production, it has refused 
to allow the steel division to 
depreciate its massive invest¬ 
ment in capital equipment, at 
anything other than the 
statutory rare. 

So BHP understates its profit 
by deducting some $228 
million front its profit as a Fix¬ 
ed Asset Valuation Adjustment, 
and finishes up paying an ef¬ 
fective 59 per cent tax rate on 
its reported profit. 

Combined with the massive 
capital requirements ($597 
million in the 1981 financial 
year) the cmnjxiny must set 
aside each year, the amount 
available for dividends is 
restricted. 

The latest $263 million profit 


was $491 million before adjust¬ 
ment for inflation. 

The company’s dividend has 
grown from 15.25 per cent in 
1975 to 15.75 per cent in 1978, 
16.25 per cent in 1979 to 18.50 
per cent in 1980 and finally 20 
per cent for 1981. 

Not the sort of growth one 
might expect from a Big 
Australian. 

But despite the massive 
capital investment in the steel- 
making ;h livity, and die 
modest net return per barrel of 
oil from Bass Strait, after 
government excise, BHP loses 
money from steel-making, and 
earns the bulk ofits profit from 
the oil and gas division. 

BHP’s May 31, 1981 year 
profit was up 21 per cent to 
$263 million on turnover up 22 
per cent to $4578 million. 

The company’s gross profit 
before Fixed Asset Utilisation 
(the Australian term for 
depreciation) was $1,14° 
million, less FAU of $-119.5 
million which included the 
company’s own accelerntcd 
FAVA depreciation of $228.4 

million. 


Interest expense wits $90.7 
million and income lax was 
$376.5 million, leaving a not 
profit of $262.8 million. 
Minority interests and extra¬ 
ordinary items brought the net 
available profit to $266.8 
million. 

Front a divisional point of 
view, rhe steel division increas¬ 
ed its gross profit before FAU 
tax and financing charges, front 
$285 million to $299 million, 
but un FAU charge of $23M.8 
million, which included FAVA 
of $145 million, left this activi¬ 
ty with a net loss r»f $39.6 
million. 

The mineral; division, which 
is primarily involved in iron 
ore, coal and manganese ore 
mining, also sufiered from a 
higher FAVA inflation adjust¬ 
ment and ended the year with a 
small $4.3 million net profit. 

The recently acquired John 
Lysaght Australia Ltd division 
profit was $15.5 million, which 
reflected tlte continuing low 
profitability caused hy dif¬ 
ficulties in steel sheet ami coil 
markets. 

But like the corporate 
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Monthly and YTD totals. 2. Charges separated for each card-holder. 3. Type of charge. 4. Card-holder's YTD expenditure. 

Accountant’s Dream 

The American Express expense control system 


The System to help your employees 

The American Express Company 
Card System makes expense reporting 
easier for your employees as well as 
y°ur accounting department, in a 
number of ways. | 1 

for example, they need the card 
foat is accepted at major Europa fuel 
stations throughout New Zealand — 
as well as hotels, motels restaurants, 
airlines and rental agencies in New 
Zealand and around the world. 

, Their own expense reporting Is- 
amplified. 

•Th< System also prbvides them 


with the freedom and flexibility to 
handle unexpected business events. 
They can alter travel plans without 
watting for additional funds which 
could prove embarrassing at worst, 
inconvenient at the very least. 

The System to fit your company 
American Express do not desigr 
nate who in yolir company should carry 
a Card. All employees you feel need a. 
Card will have one. . 

We will be happy to show you 
further facts, figures and projections on 
what the System can ,do for your 

; compwY* V . "- •" 


r* "ro^irterican Express, 
m . P.O. Box 4005,- Auchl 


Auckland. ' 


1 Please send me full information on your 
| Company Card System. 

I Company NM(... 

| AiMrcn !..::<••.....' 

Contact Nun* 

I Biulneu PtwM No. .... 




I ;THB AMERICAN EXPRESS: ' 
I 1 COMPANY CARD SYSTEM . 
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cavalry, the oil and gas division 

— with its 67.5 milion barrel 
uil product ion from Buss Strait 

— came in the rescue with a net 
profit of $253 million, $53 
million higher than 1980. 

The increase in profit was 
the result of a greater percen¬ 
tage of oil production attracting 
more favourable quota prices in 
the Australian Government’s 
rnrher complicated pricing for¬ 
mula and increased natural gas 
sales. 

Total oil production wus 6 
per cent down on the year and 
profits were also a fleeted by a 
decline in world LPG prices. 

The average price BHP 
received from its Gippsland 
Basin (Bass Strait) rose from 
$5.63 a barrel to $7.77 h barrel, 
compared with the average 
price of $28.47 » barrel paid by 
the refiners for the nil. 

Strange, you might say. 

The reason is that the dif¬ 
ference was collected by the 
Australian Government as an 
excise levy - which brought a 
total of $2786 million in 
revenue for the Government. 

These factors have all com¬ 
bined to lessen the Big 
Australian's investment appeal, 
and the directors seem to be 
having difficulty in knowing 
what to do about it. 

At the September 29 annual 
meciing tlte cluiiiinan, Sir 
Janies McNeill, had little cheer 
for Jtarcholdcrs with his "cau¬ 
tionary note” about adverse 
trends in the business environ¬ 
ment. 

The steel industry outlook 
was nunc too good, even 
though the Government has 
finally moved towards allowing 
ucceleruied wiiie-olf for tax 
purposes for new facilities in 
rhe basic iron and steel in¬ 
dustry. 

Sir James noted that while 
the downturn in rhe industry 
removed any need for expand¬ 
ed capacity for some years 
“there is still a need for very 
considerable expenditure in die 
industry.” 

He told shareholders world 
steel trade remained depressed, 
and predicted overcapacity 
would continue “until there is 
a substantial and sustained 
recovery in the world 
economies, and meanwhile 
large surplus tonnages of steel 
will continue to be offered on 
the international market at 
distress prices.” 

Combine this with a lack of 
cost recovery domestically, 
“excessive losses due to in¬ 
dustrial action and progressive 
erosion of our domestic market 
by imports, the economic basis 
of our steel-making industry Is 
clearly under severe strain.” 

And since steel .accounts for 
“by;far our greatest investment 
and Over two thirds of our 
workforce, this outlook is a 
matter of deep concern to the 
board.” 

So no wonder BHP is step¬ 
ping up Its development of cool 
end oil and gas. . - . 

The company Is spending 
$300 million on developing a 
coking coal deposit in the 
Rowen Basin jn Queensland* 
and is actively developing 
substantial steaming coat 
deposits 'at the Hunter Valley 
colliery in New. South Wales.;/. 

The Oil and ! fei} . division is 
now. spending mbit than . $40 
million a .year on; exploration 
and in. the Ba«; Strait .Gipps¬ 
land Bann BHP* along with 
partner BssOj is undertaking a 
three-year drilling prograiptne 
of 3/ wells, wkb- .kri, eaben- 
..dbttre by the parthera of $150 
million. ; .v >,',y; ■■ ■• 

, v sir James' concluded hia ad 4 
dress by saying the doctors 


did not expect the 1982 profit 
to match the record figure of 
the year just ended. 

A combination of this, and 
the fact that Sir James’s 
11-page speech took some time 
to read, seemed to leave 
shareholders a bit grijiey. 

The Australian market's 
shakedown the day before, 
which saw BHP shares down tu 
SI0.20, certainly didn’t help. 

One shareholder noted that 
while the hoard (sealed on n 
stage some distance from 
shareholders) might regard (he 
1981 result as satisfactory — 
"h wasn’t a satisfactory year 
for shareholders.” 

The shareholder noted this 
rime lust year the share price 
had been $15.85 — and even 
adjusting for the 1-fur-8 cash 
issue, the shares ought to be 
selling for just over $15 n share. 

FIc reasoned thai ui the 
previous day’s sale price of just 
over $10 a share, share holders 
had lusi $ 1 380 million from the 
value of iheir investment — 
equivalent to 12 times the divi¬ 
dend. 

Another shareholder argued 
that while the directors were 
asking the unions to moderate 
their pay claims and abandon 
attempts to secure a 35-lumr 
week, they were not averse t«i 
seeking shareholders’ sanction 
for a sizeable increase in direc¬ 
tors’ fees. 

In spite of the shareholder's 
exhortation for them to “lead 
by example’’, the direuois 
stuck to their claim — that Tees 
hadn't been increased for a cou¬ 
ple of years. 

The same shareholder also 
asked iltc chairman whether il« 
directors were satisfied with 
their $1 million Channel Niue 
television programme (BHP 
sponsors the prime rime 60 
Minutes current affairs pro¬ 
gramme using its "Big 
Australian” slogan). 

Sir James told rhe meeting, 
"We’ve had good feedback 
from the programme — I think 
it's called 60 Minutes." 

But the shareholder who got 
the most applause was the one 
who told Sir James "surely the 
Big Australian could get ap¬ 
proval from its finance commit¬ 
tee for a couple of pounds of 
biscuits and some tea.” 

Sir James said he would take 
"careful note” of the question 
of light refreshments. 

But as the directors left the 
■nearly two and a half hour long 
meeting In a fleet ofliraousines, 
a number of shareholders were 
Left muttering that they had 
heard it all before. 


"'EXPORTING or\ 
DOING BUSINESS 
In AUSTRALIA 


We ban offer you a 
wide rerige of .office 
facilities from os little 
as $20.00 per vVeek; 

* maflbON afoarancs.b.forwarding 

* (•top hone answering 

* photocopying 

* boardroom • 

‘ aecraiariel services. ... 

* preatlg* Sydney apeca . 

. 1-XPbRT REBATE 

Exportero may be entitled to a. 
B7.6% iM credil/robaie; 

Write nqty./oi- free tuircftuif:/ ■. r 
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National Business Review 

Finance 


October 12, 


The business 
week 

Alloy Steal (NZ) Ltd h« been remov¬ 
ed from the Stock Exchange Hare follow¬ 
ing the virtual completion of takeover 
by Farr* Dunedin Engineering Ltd. 
Alliance Teitliet Ltd: Unaudited 
after-tax profit for July 31 year was 
$5,556 million (list year $1,218 million) 
from which was deducted a $821,500 
future restructuring provision. Addi¬ 
tionally, $683,722 capital profits were 
earned. A final tax-free dividend of 7 
cent! a share for December 2 payment 
and a l-for -8 bonus issue liflve been 
recommended. 

Beach Petroleum! Net costs of opera¬ 
tions for the year ended June 30 was 
$4,422 millioo (laat year $2.719 million). 
No dividend has been declared or 
recommended. 


Brldgcvytlt Mining Lcdi Unaudited 
after-tax profit for the months since in¬ 
corporation till July 30 was $107,680- 
Burns Philp dt Cot Final dividend of 
11 cents a share payable on November 
27, books clou at end of trading on Oc¬ 
tober 30. 

CUy Baaltlea has lodged a takeover of¬ 
fer for the balance of fully paid shares It 
does not already hold in Property 
Securities Ltd. Directors of the 
takeover larger issued a "not to jell" 
notice. 

CBA Finance Holdings Lid will issue 
bonus shares on a one to ten ratio on 
December 1 to shareholders registered 
before November 18. 

Colllngwood Hold Inga Ltd baa sold 
Johnston's Blue Motors Ltd to South 
Pacific Travel Ltd. 

Colonial Motor Company! Unaudi¬ 
ted after-tax profit for May 31 year was 
$3,701 million (laat year $3,544 million). 
Comalco Ltd cut the price of all 


primary aluminium products by $179 a 
tonne. 

Henry Berry Ltd has issued 115,000 
ordinary shares in put settlement for 
further expansion In in subsidiary, 
Ilylin Holdings Ltd. 

Lane’s Industries Lid is issuing a 
bonus on a one to five ratio to 
shareholders registered before October 
16. 

James Smith Ltdi Unaudited tax paid 
trading income for August 1 year w» 
$506,000 (last year $414,000). A final 
dividend of 13 per cent is recommend¬ 
ed. 

McAlplue Preatcold Lldt Unaudited 
net profit for July 31 year was $774,B50 
(last year loss was $296,789). A final 
dividend of 5 cents a share, half of 
which would be tax free, it recommend¬ 
ed for December 10 payment. 
McKecbnle Brothers (NZ) Ltdi 
Audited earnings for July 31 year were 
$3,016 million (last year $2.169 million), 


Including tax credit of $280,000. A flnul 
tax-free dividend of II cents a share is 
recommended Tor December 7 payment. 
M1M Holdings Ltd has bought 16 per 
cent of issued and outstanding common 
stock of Aaarco Inc. 

Mineral Resources (NZ) Ltd is seek¬ 
ing $4 million to finance additional 
operations over the next 18 months. 
Shareholders have been offered a re¬ 
nounces ble rights issue of two shares for 
each five held at a 30 cent premium. 

New Zealand Cement Holdings Ltdi 
Unaudited after-tax profit for July 31 
year was $2,883 million (laat year $1,271 
million). A final tax-free dividend of 7.5 
cents a share (unchanged) is recom¬ 
mended for December 4 payment. 
NZIQ's directors alloted 128,360 fully 
paid $1 ordinary shares to the NZIG 
employee share purchase scheme. 
Issued capital now comprises 8,007,246 
fully paid $1 shares. 


Exchange rates 

AS at October 8 , N'Z dollar sells at: 975 ^ 

Britain .4416 Malaysia j^Tf 

US .8285 Netherlands 

Canada .9956 New Caledonia 

Australia .7179 and Tahiti h 

Fiji .7249 Norway 

Austria 12.74 Pakistan 

Belgium 30.68 Portugal 7?" 

China 1.4171 Singapore ,7;.; 

Denmark 5.8731 South Africa 1“ 

France 4.6921 Spain 

Greece 45.91 Sweden ,J! 

Hong Kong 4.9716 Switzerland I'.fj: 

India 7.4135 West Germany i'b,5 

Ireland .5128 Western Samoa 

National Business Review ,, 
the newspaper that sorts out 
the economy for economists, 


New Zealand Oil and Gas Limited 


SENIOR APPOINTMENTS 

New Zealand Oil and Gas limited Is a new petroleum exploration company with substantial 
capital. 

The company already has Interests in, and is operator for, two petroleum licences in the 
offshore Taranaki Basin. The company's budget of approximately $3 million p a. will enable 
if to maintain an active and broad based New Zealand petroleum exploration programme 
through original applications, farm outs and Joint ventures. 

Opportunities exist for several competent persons lo fill key roles in this new company, as 
part of a tightly knit staff of professionals. Head Office location will be Wellington or 
Auckland. 


Exploration Manager 

ll is envisaged that the Exploration Manager will be a graduate geologist/geophysicist with 
at least 15 years' ol varied experience In several parts of the world Including New Zealand. 
As regards management of professionals ond planning, this person will have performed nl 
not less than “Regional Manager'' level of responsibility. 

Duties will include planning and supervision of exploration research and operations, 
conlractoi negotiations, liaison with joint venturers and statutory authorities, and initiation 
of farm in/tarm out negotiallons. The Exploration Manager will be responsible to the 
Executive Technical Director. 

The position is best suited to a professional with an innovative and entrepreneurial mind, 
well developed personal contacts within the industry, and ability and willingness to accept a 
high level of responsibility and attendant authority. Logistical planning ability Is essential. 

Corporate Secretary 

The Corporate Secretary will possess an appropriate university degree (or equivalent) 
together with experience lo ensure the efficient financial administration of the company. 
The position requires self sufficiency, and ability to deputise for the Executive Deputy 
Chairman during his frequent absences. 

Responsibilities include dealing with government departments, the Slock Exchange, Joint 
venture partners, funds managers and solicitors. 

The position provides an opportunity for the appointee to establish and develop all 
accounting and administrative procedures in a new company. 

As well as being a competent administrator, the Corporate Secretary will possess sufficient 
commercial sense to contribute to negotiation of Joint venture agreements and provide 
overall supervision of some $20 million of shareholders' funds. 

Senior Petroleum Geologist 
and Geophysicist — 2 Positions 

Persons appointed to these positions will be well-rounded professionals having at least 6-8 
years' experience in petroleum exploration, atleast some of which relates lo New Zealand. It 
is intended that the education and background of the individuals will be complementary, 
such that the team encompasses abilities In creative prospect generation and evaluation, 
well site geology, and supervision of on and offshore seismic contractors and processing! 

There will be opportunity for exchange of ideas with professional personnel from overseas 
affiliates who will be attached to project work from time to Ume, and there Is potential for 
some short term work outside New Zealand. 


Remuneration packages will be fully competitive. 


Written applications marked '■Cpniidenttal" should be addressed to: ; 

New Zealand Oil and Gas Limited 

... P.O. Box 390, Wellington: 


TENDER FOR PURCHASE 
OF MINING LAND 

Tenders are invited for the purchase of 13.97 hec¬ 
tares of freehold land classed as private land fn 
terms of the 1971 Mining Act being Section 58 
Block XI In the Reefton Survey District. This 
freehold land known as the Boatmans Mines 
Area Is accessible by road and Is located in the 
northern end of the Reefton coal field. The strata 
contains the four seams of coal common to the 
Reefton field. The area as described has been 
mined by the underground method but now 
would lend Itself to coal extraction by opencast 
techniques. It is estimated a substantial amount 
of coal (50 000-200 000 tonnes) Is recoverable 
from the freehold with the possible aval lability of 
a further substantial amount. It Is known that the 
alluvial overburden contains gold. The owner 
believes the above representations to be correct, 
but sole responsibility as to suitability and 
availability of the land for mining rests with the 
purchaser. Further details and Forms for Tender 
can be obtained from the Public Trust Office, 
P.O. Box 1474, Christchurch. 

The highest or any lender shall not necessarily 
be accepted. 

Tenders will close 30 October 1901 at 2 p.m. and 
shall be addressed: 

Estate Victor William Alborn, 
Tender for Purchase of Land, 
Public Trust Office 
P.O. Box 1474, 
CHRISTCHURCH 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY 
AND BUSINESS STUDIES 
LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER 
(COMPUTER STUDIES) 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons 
for the above position. 

The successful applicant will be required to lecture In 
Computer Studies. Appointment at the senior level wn 
mean the appointee leading the Computer Studies 
tlon. A knowledge of COBOL and experience In corrww 
clal systems are highly desirable. 

The University at present operatea a time 
system using PDP1i/34’a. This system Is di* w 
upgraded In early 1982. The Department operates lt» ® 
DEC Datasystem 324, running an Integrated account ini 
package for teaching purposes. 

SALARY: Lecturer K14.195 — K10.O46 . 

Senior Lecturer K17.895 

it Is anticipated that a recent government Inorease of ap 
proxlmately K300 per annum will be added to t ne8e 
salaries. 

Kl ■ N.Z.$1.7463 

Initial contract period Is lor 3 years' Other benefits In¬ 
clude a gratuity of 24% taxed at 2%, appointment an 

repatriation fares, leave fares for the staff member 
family after 18 months of service, settllng-ln ana v 
allowances, six weeks paid leave per- year, educatin' 
fores and assistance toward aehooj fees, free houa w- 
Salary continuation and medical benefit scheme® w 
available. 

Detailed applications (two copies) with burrlbuiMm^**! 
together with the names and addresses of threat'®'® 9 * 
should: be received by> ■ .. ,. 0 v'.-- .* ;~- 

The Registrar, J r , 'V' V- 

PN ft Unlveralty of Technology,' 'T 

P.O. Box.793, . 

- Lae, Morobe Province, Papua New V 

by 15tfvDecember/1881, • *. r «. 

■ . ■ ■ r' •» -. ■ 
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Alrwork, 60c 


6% pr 

126 

Ajax G K N 

416 

Alcan, BOc 

171 

AHI 

290 

Alliance, BOc 

165 

12 % conv pr 

160 

Allflex 

158 

Allied Farmers 

340 

12% conv pr 

376 

A M Blsley. 60c 

230 

Ampol Pet. BOc 

247 

A Beaven 

146 

1 1.6% canv pr 

130 

1 6 con pref 

135 

Andes Group 

160 

6-6.6% pr 

40 


ANZ Banking Group 
A Wright 
'A' 6-7.6% pr 
•B‘ 6-6% pr 
A Barnett 
A EIHs 

Ashby Borgh 
A D Cohlon 
Alins. 50c 
I O'*' conv pi 
AticL Gur» 

Aurora. 5Qc 
10% conv pr 
14% conv ntB 
A C l 

Autocrat Sanyo 
Balllo. 50c 
Balllns. 50c 
\ 1 % conv pr 
Bank NSW 
BoBCh Petr, 60c 
Bondons. 

Bing Harris, 60c 
B N Z Finance 
Biidgovalc Mining 
Bilcrioy. 60c 
10.76% spec pi 
Boa, BOc 
B H P, 200c 
Broihor, 50c 
Bunting. BOc 
CPD 

I 0% conv pi 
CFM 

12 % conv pi 
Cant Flour 
Cant Timber 
12% conv dob 
Capital Radio. 26c 
Capital Life. 50c 
Carbonic Ice 
Cartar Holt 
CBA Finance. BOc 
CCL 

Ceramco 
12% conv pr 
18% rod spec pr 
Chanory 
Ch'ch Gas 
Ch'ch Proas 
City Realties, 10c 
Clyde Group 
12 % conv pr 
Celling wood, BOc 
13% conv pr 
Col Motor 
Colyar Watson 
Comalco. BOc 
Command 
Con Metal, BOc 
conv pr 

Con Minorals, 4c 
Cooks Wlno 
Cory-Wrlght 
12% conv pr 
16.26% conv pr 
Crown Consolidated 
11% conv pr 
CSR 

Cue Energy 
Options 
Dalgety (NZ) 

DUhofl & King, 60c 

Deanes 

QIC 

12% conv pr 
Dingwall & Paulger 
D Mcl Wallace, 50c 
12% conv me 
11% nt 6 '82 
Oom Brew, 60c 
6% prat 

II % conv pr 
Donaghy'a 

12% conv pr 
0 R G, 60c 
Dunlop (NZ) 

n*- 6 * Pf 
Ebbatt 
|boi. 60c 

| Lichtenstein. 60c 
emperor Mines. lOo 
endeavour 
l Adama 
»ropa pref nt 
F TC, 6oo 
d, 1 * conv pr 

P Walmak, 50o 

wtex, 60c 

8% «f 

16% pr 
ifftona NZ 
2 *hw & Pavkel 
^^-ChaHenge 
6% conv pr 
io% conv pr 
Fountain Corn 
Foveau), Radio 
Fretahtwaya, 60 c 

a...M.°a 0 , nVpr 

g£B% co-vp, 

&££■*». soc 

S2" B, &«c 

woodman Q,oup 
conv pr 
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2300 

1800 

13600 

16600 

1000 

900 

45600 
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600 

76000 

0 

3900 

1100 

0 
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4000 
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0 
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Heurakl Enterprises, 26c 
Hawkins, 60c 
8 . 6 % pr 
H 8 Farmers 
13% conv pr 
Healing 

12% conv pr 
H Pollard 
10% conv pi 
Henry Berry, 60c 
Holeproof 
Hume Industries 
6-7.6% pt pr 
I C I (NZ) 

Ind Broadcasting 
Independent News 
Ind Cham, 60c 
I Watkins-Pow. 60c 
J Hardy Impoy. 

Jamoa Smith, 60c 
14% conv pr 
12% conv pr 
J Bums 

14% emtv pr 
John Erlrnom] 

J Wohsior. 60c 
12% conv pr 
J N.ithnn 
J Rattray 

12.5% coiwiit 
L W Riall in. 2 Be 
12 % conv pr 
Lnnos. 50c 
L 0 Nathan 
9.6% conv dobs 
15.5% conv pr,90 
laytand. 50c 
Lion. 50c 
10% canv pr 
12% conv pr 
L & M OH. 50c 
Lustoroid 

M.ilnzoal Corp. 50c 
IBS, conv pi 
Man. 50c 
11 % conv pr 
Monowntu Knit.50'- 
MaiiOw atn Radio 
Menthol 
Mmac 

McAlplnn. BOc 

McKochnio 

Midland 

11 % conv pr 
Min Resources. 20c 
M 0’Orion. BOc 
12 % conv pt 
15 conv pr 
Montana, BOc 
M-PI M 

Motor Holds, 50c 
Motor Trad. BOc 

5- 6% pr 

11 .6% conv pr 
MSI Cotpn, BOc 
12% conv pr 
Mt Cook 
conv pr 

M I M Holds. BOc 
Nat Insurance, 60c 
Naylor 
6% pr 

Nell Holdings, 60c 
N Z Cement 
N Z F C, BOc 
11 % conv pr 
N Z Farm Fart 
12% conv pr 
14% conv p? 

NZFP 

NZIG 

NZ! 10% conv pr 
N Z Light Leathers 
N Z Motor Bodies 
N ZM C 
N 2 News 
NZOG 
N Z Petrol. BOc 
N Z Refining 
NZSB 
N Z Steel 
N Z United 
Nuheka 
Odllrts, BOc 
'A' 8% pr 
12.6% conv pr 
'B' 13% conv pr 
16% con notes 
Optical 

12% conv pr 
Otago Press & Prod 
Pavroc Holdings 
POL Holds. 50c 
Perm Invest 
Printing & Packaging 
11.6% canv pt 
Progressive 
12% conv pr 
Prop Securities, 50c 
Prud Building 
Ouill Humphries, 60c 
12% oonv pr 
Radio Avon, 26c 
Radio Otago 
Regina 

R & W Hellaby 
Reid Farmers 
Repco (NZ), BOc 
Revertex 
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SPRAYING SYSTEMS (NZ) LTD 

WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. P.O. SOX 6047 TE ARO 
TELEPHONE B59-329. WELLINGTON. TELEX 31249 

Suppliers of spray nozzles for aR needs — Industry, manufacture, 
agriculture. Over 16,000 types from Spraying Systems Co., 
U.8.A, world's largest manufacturer of spdty nozzles and asso¬ 
ciated equipment. Send for catalogues. j 3 /bcc 


BUTTLE, WILSON & CO. 

Members of the Auckland Stock Exchange 
7th Floor. C.M.L. Centre. Queen Street, Auckland. 
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Securities Commission investigates ‘merger’ 


From Page 1 

offer in from of them prompted 
two directors, National Party 
president George Chapman (a 
founding director and deputy 
chairman) and Wellington sol¬ 
icitor David Gascoigne, to pub* 
licly criticise the City Realties 
offer. 

They claim that anywhere 
between 15 million and 25 
million shares are being offered 
as consideration and this will 
depress the City Realties share 
price on the conclusion of the 
bid. 

They say small shareholders 
ought to have a cash alternative 
and are understood to be 
unhappy that the Property Sec¬ 
urities directors have been plac¬ 
ed in a position where they are 
unable to make a decision on 
the offer, because of the actions 
of the major shareholder, 
NZUC. 

However it is unclear 


whether NZUC was aware of 
the City Realties intention to 
make a bid — and what the con¬ 
sideration for the National In¬ 
surance purchase was. 

NBR understands negotia¬ 
tions are still taking place over 
the payment by National to 
NZUC For the Property Securi¬ 
ties shares, but that a shares 
and cash deal is most likely. 

However NZUC chairman 
Frank Renouf (also Property 
Securities chairman, and 
rounder of both companies) re¬ 
fused to supply NBR with any 
information last week. 

NBR asked Renouf if the sale 
of the shares had been for cash. 
He replied: "I don't want to go 
into it. I’m too busy and I don't 
want anything in the press 
about this — you’re making a 
mountain out of a molehill.” 

Asked if NZUC was aware 
that National would support 
the City Realties bid when it 


sold the Property Securities 
shares, Renouf declined to 
answer saying, "George Chap¬ 
man has for some reason or 
other made a statement ... I 
believe he ought to get on with 
the job of helping to run the 
country ... he had no authority 
to do it, as far as Property 
Securities is concerned. 

"I believe George has made a 
mistake, but he has done it 
himself and so he must answer 
the questions.” 

Asked if there was ill feeling 
between himself and Chapman, 
Renouf replied, "you would 
have to ask him that,” 

Renouf then repeated his 
assertion that it was a "moun¬ 
tain out of a molehill" and 
when NBR suggested the cir¬ 
cumstances of the NZUC share 
sale to National Insurance 
might be a matter of public in¬ 
terest, he replied: >( I don’t real¬ 
ly think so; shareholders can 


sell out if they want to — 
there’s still a market for the 
shares.” 

National Insurance secretary 
Russell Hendry, who is also a 
City realties director, told 
NBR he could not comment on 
the circumstances of his com¬ 
pany's purchase of the NZUC 
shares in Property Securities. 

Asked if National was aware 
of the City Realties plan to 
make a takeover bid when it 
bought the NZUC sharehold¬ 
ing, Hendry replied: "You are 
really asking the wrong man — 
I’m a City Realties director as 
well — but what I am aware of 
and what National Insurance is 
aware of are two different 
things. 

"I think it would be safe to 
say that National Insurance is 
interested in being involved 
with a strong property opera¬ 
tion." 

Hendry denied National had 
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bought the shares to throw in 
more support for a City Real¬ 
ties bid — “no, we were quite 
happy to have the shares ir¬ 
respective of the outcome." 

The latest developments are 
part of a lengthy saga which has 
developed between City Real¬ 
ties, Property Securities, 
NZUC and National this year. 

It began in March when City 
Realties and Property Securi¬ 
ties announced they were 
holding merger talks. These 
subsequently resulted in the 
abandonment of the merger 
plans — because of difficulties 
in merging two companies with 
different concepts of property 
investment. 

Then in June Properly Sec¬ 
urities reported it was soon to 
receive a takeover offer from 
"another listed company". 

A couple, of weeks later 
NZUC confirmed it was bid¬ 
ding for the company, but this 
takeover bid failed a month 
later when Property Securities 
directors said an independent 
valuer had placed a higher 
value on the shares than the 
$2.30 offer. 

This, together with the lack 
of a straight cash alternative to 
the proposed share swap, 
meant they could not recom¬ 
mend the offer. 


On August 8 NZUC an¬ 
nounced it had sold out to 
National at $2.50 a share, and» 
week later on September 14 
City Realties and Property Sec¬ 
urities announced they had 
reopened their merger talks. 

City Realties chairman 
Selwyn Cushing told NBR lay 
week the attempt by the tw 
rebel Property Securities direc- • 
tors to gain a cash only offer '• 
alternative would not succeed •' 

"They pleaded their case last I 
week — but it wasn’t to be - : 
we have always been working 
on a merger basis.” 

Asked if National was awan 
of a City Realties takeover or 
merger plan before it bought | 
the NZUC shares, Cushing 1 
said: "No it wasn't; it was after 1 
that that City Realties decided 
to go ahead and we prevailed ■ 
upon National to do the sane 
deal as we were offering to 
everyone else — it was an arms 
length transaction.” 

Cushing also denied that 
City Realties knew of the Na¬ 
tional plan to buy the NZUC j 
shares before it was announced. > 
"We thought the NZUC parcel 
could have been for sale, after 
the abortive takeover attempt 
by NZUC, and that turned out 
to be the case." 


HONOLULU - HAWAII 

Luxury Apartments for Sale 

Franklin Towers, Idylllcally situated overlook* 
Ing the Honolulu International Country Club 
and Golf courses. 

This Impeccable development is now under 
construction and due for completion 
November 1982. 

Interested parties with overseas funds are in¬ 
vited to contact 

COLLI ERS 

International Property Consultants (NZ) Ltd. 
MREINZ 


Auckland 

33-508 


Wellington 

723-529 


Christchurch 

706-521 



Are you looking for Prime Factory Space 
in Auckland City? 28,000 sq feet is about 
to become available on 2 Floors of a well • 
sited Ponsonby Building with good access 
and natural lighting. The landlord is flexible 
to subdivision to the size of tenant's ' 
requirements,, and offers good leases and 
reasonable rentals. Contact: The owner, 
John Harman at 765*372 after 5 p.m. 
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Computer sales slump raises ‘shakeout 5 fears 


by Stephen Bell 

A CURIOUS slump in the 
small computer and peripherals 
business, over the past three 
months is seen in some 
quarters as early warning of the 
long-awaited "shakeout” of an 
overburdened market. 

Some companies, particularly 
the smaller firms buying in 
hardware and re-selling it — 
equipped with their own soft¬ 
ware (OEMs) may not survive 
the damage inflicted by this 
unusual hiccup, or may be forc¬ 
ed to retreat into other areas of 
the market. 

The pattern is an unusual 
one; the April-June quarter is 
more ofien the slow period, and 
business begins to pick up in 
July. 

This financial year began 
particularly well, said Frank 
Ollie, of David Reid Data Pro¬ 
ducts, nod everyone was expec¬ 
ting u bumper second quarter. 
Then the clip hit. 

"The printer and terminal 
markets virtually disappeared 
overnight," said Ollie. Other 
lines, like David Reid’s new Q 
scries integrated mini and the 
"phenomenal" success of the 
accessories market helped save 
the situation for the company. 

Several other companies with 
a finger in the OEM and hard¬ 
ware reselling business concur; 
but none scorns able to single 
out a reason for the decline. 
Companies consulted by 
NBR blamed everything from 
the US dollar exchange rate to 
the weather. 

“Everything got a bit sour 
with this lousy weather, but the 
day the weather improved, we 
got our first big order," said 
Basil Orr, of Control Elec¬ 
tronics. 

Orr’s business is chiefly in 
the schools market, where 
orders have been hamstrung by 
uncertainty over the DFC- 
backed Poly system, he said. 
But in the ordinary small 


business market “the money- 
go-round just hasn't been go¬ 
ing.” Customers, he thought, 
were waiting for payback from 
their own debtors before in¬ 
dulging in the expense of a 
computer system. 

But according to others, 
there has been “plenty of 
money around; people just 
don’t seem to be buying.” 

The problem could simply be 
"information overload" from 
the customer’s point of view, 
many sources suggested. 

The market has become in¬ 
creasingly diverse, with micro 
and minicomputer merchants 
popping up all over the ptace, 
hotly competitive with each 
other and keen to put them¬ 
selves in the public eye by par¬ 
ticipating in exhibitions. 

A Hip round some of the re¬ 
cent computer shows may have 
Idl the potential buyer bemus¬ 
ed and taking rather longer to 
reach a decision. 

Most of the hardware comes 
from the United States — 
though an increasing propor¬ 
tion is made in Japan — and ex¬ 
change rates nni&t obviously 
take part of the blame. 

Profit margins on small com¬ 
puter hardware have been cut 
down and have left the OEMs 
with precious little room to 
charge extra for software, par¬ 
ticularly for individual tailoring 
of software to meet customers’ 
needs more cxnctly, said one 
source. 

Some companies, however, 
seem to have weathered the 
slump to the same extent — or 
nt least are just a little more 
cautious with their comments. 
Gary Tennant, of J P Scott, 
conceded that "it wasn’t a 
boom period for OEMs,” but 
said his company had other 
irons in the fire. 

Companies with interests 
outside hardware re selling 
have survived best. Idaps had 
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seen several potential small 
system customers coming into 
the bureau, said Wellington 
manager Gary Hawks. 

With an increasingly "cut¬ 
throat" market in minis and 
micros and management 
becoming more aware of the 
true cost of computing, the 
whole question of the in-house 
machine was "coming under 
the microscope". 

Idops farmed off its OEM in¬ 
terests into a separate company, 
Isis. 

Isis is unlikely to close, but 
Idaps is considering a "restruc¬ 
turing” move, combining some 
of the OEM activities with 
other strengths of the main 
company. There will, lor exam¬ 
ple, be more attention to large 
projects, using the company's 
consultancy and project 
management skills. 

The dip in business was not 


the sole reason for restructur¬ 
ing said spokesman Neil 
Cullimore, but it was certainly 
a factor. 

Cullimore favoured the 
"overload" theory. “Compared 
to 12 months ago there are far 
more suppliers, particularly in 
manufacturing, which is one of 
our specialist areas. Companies 
are realising that there are more 
practical alternatives, and are 
taking longer to make deci¬ 
sions." 

Conversely, some companies 
felt it was their attention to nar¬ 
row specialist markets which 
saved them from any noticeable 
impact. The strategy of concen¬ 
trating on particular computer 
applications is increasingly be¬ 
ing used as a way out of the 
hotly competitive general 
business market. 

While smuu companies 
claimed they had not been af¬ 



fected at all, even those who 
had been hurt agreed that the 
worst seemed to be over and 
sales were picking up. 

Hut the market sec-ms to have 
been given a scare, and will be a 
little more careful about its 


business predictions from now 
on^, 

TF some smaller ventures have 
not already been irreparably 
damaged, the shakeout could 
begin in earnest the next time 
business gels bad. 
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Everytime a New Zealander succeeds, we succeed. 


Everyday, in hundreds of major or 
minor ways. New Zealanders are moving-up 
in the world. Developing self-confidence 
conquering new challenges. 

And, both directly and indirectly, UDC 
Finance is part of that success. 

The continuing growth of this country is 
the very basis of our company philosophy. 

Which is why V DC Finance is a 
company of people dedicated, not just to the 
. success of our clients, but to the success of our 
■ country. : 

Afterall, when a New Zealander 
succeeds, we all benefit, ultimately. 

#UDC Finance Limited 

People, Not just money. 
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Analysing annual accounts: Mount Cook Group 


by Klaus Sorensen 

CONSIDERING the Mount 
Cook Group Ltd increased its 
net profir by 100 per cent for 
the May 31, 1981 financial 
year, the company seems to 
have a lot of complaints in its 
latest annual report. 

But closer inspection of the 
company’s profit and loss ac¬ 
count shows the bulk of the 
profit increase was due to the 
proverbial “stroke of a pen” — 
in the form of the new export 
performance incentive for 
qualifying tourist services. 

In fact, the company's 
finances — Mount Cook is 
heavily fuel, labour and capital- 
intensive — were under as 
much pressure as ever with 
turnover increasing 21.8 per 
cent and operating expenses 
following close behind with a 
20 per cent increase. 

And that was after the inclu¬ 
sion of the export benefits. 

Managing director Philip 
Phillips begins his comprehen¬ 
sive review with the statement, 
“the year past has not been an 
easy one, although on the sur¬ 
face results would seem to belie 
that statement.” 

He describes it as a year of 
mixed fortunes and changing 
circumstances. 

He says a number of factors 
had an cflfect on the net profit 
for the first lime with "the 
major impact coming from the 
new export peifnrmuncc incen¬ 
tive for qualifying tourist ser¬ 
vices." 

This amounted to $8-16,428 
and helped lift pre-tax profit by 
78 per cent. 

But to mt extent it really only 
helped offset extra costs in the 
aviation division of $1.1 mil¬ 
lion, as well as the domestic 
travel tax, the aviation fuel tax, 
and increases in airport and air¬ 
ways dues related to both of 
these. 

The company attempted to 
recover these cost increases 
through fare increases but this 
move was “demonstrably 
counter-productive as evi¬ 
denced in the passengers car¬ 
ried" with a 13 per cent drop in 
total aircraft loadings for the 
airline division. 

The tourism industry has 
long claimed It deserved some 
benefit from the overseas 
revenue it attracted and Phil¬ 
lips says the export perfor¬ 
mance incentives “are a wel¬ 
come recognition of the tourist 
industry's overseas exchange- 
earmng capability; to this 
Broup they are substantial, and 
u was intended by the Govern¬ 
ment, will encourage us to in¬ 
tensify our promotional ac¬ 
uities in overseas markets.” 
Another boost to the finances 
J®* fro m an increased ahare- 
noldmg in Travelodge New 
rf anc | Ltd, and the resulting 
“ ost m investment income 
received. 

The profit and loss account 
ft™ gross revenue increased 
jm $ 32,7 million to $39.4 
m~uon and total operating ex- 
2* were up from $31.2 
iiJ ■ t0 ^-*T.5 million, result- 
frL 1 ?, 8 ? 0 P er ®tine profit up 
T 5 U43,000 to $ 1,954,000. 
n addition, dividends receiv- 
Up from $78,000 to 
JJOOO and capital profits. 
32 JJ from . $167,000 to 
2 S® leaving a total pre- 
jj*profit^of $2,476,000, COOT¬ 
IE Wlth *1,392,000 last 

2 ? 00165 t0 accounts on 
S n V*** Stalled «. 
arX° n Qf . how the company 

pSit? “ ^ 76m pre-tax ; 
^uctiops from tfitf pre-tax ^ 


profit include the $522,000 of 
non-assessable income from 
dividends and capital profits, 
the export performance incen¬ 
tive of $846,000, investment 
allowances of $100,000, timing 
differences not recognised of 
$163,000, plus tourist promo¬ 
tion expenditure of $893,000 
and "other” of $171,000. 

This produces taxable in¬ 
come of $1,909,000. 

Taxation at 45 per cent is 
$859,000 and from this is 
deducted a tourist promotion 
expenditure credit of 67.5 per 
cent, which is equivalent to 
$603,000. 

This gives current taxation 
payable of $256,000, less defer¬ 
red taxation in respect of tim¬ 
ing differences of $8000 and 
taxation overprovided in prior 
years of $127,000. 

However, it seems this 
modern miracle of taxation ac¬ 
counting will confuse most 
shareholders, and it might have 
been an idea to include an ex¬ 
planatory paragraph to assure 
shareholders it is not all done 
with mirrors. 

Note 19 on investment in¬ 
come shows dividend received 
during the 12 months ended 
May 31, 1981 included the fol¬ 
lowing two finance dividends 
from Travelodge: for the year 
ended March 31, 1980 $6*1,000 
and for the year ended March 
31, 1981 $214,000, a total of 
$278,000. 

Note 11 shows the valuation 
of shares in Travelodge has 
been increased from $834,111)1) 
to $2,989,000 following an in¬ 
crease in the shareholding from 
25 per cent to 33.3 per cent and 
a revaluation uf the investment 
by $1,407,518, “to recognise 
the current market value of the 
shares". 

Nore 2 shows an analysis of 
gross revenue and operating ex¬ 
penses, where gross revenue 
consisted of operating gross 
revenue of $38.6 million and 
the export performance incen¬ 
tive of $846,000. 

This compared with operat¬ 
ing gross revenue in 1980 of 
$32.4 million. 

The breakdown of operating 
expenses is a curious affair in 
that it shows total operating ex¬ 
penses up from $31.2 million 
to $37.5 million, but with the 
largest component of operating 
expenses being “operating ex¬ 
penses” of $34.2 million ($28.1 
million in 1980). 

But shareholders will cease to 
puzzle over this strange lack of 
disclosure when they come to a 
colourful chan, showing an 
analysis of revenue and expend¬ 
iture, in the back of the report 
which provides all the informa¬ 
tion they require. 

The chart shows a cents per 
dollar contribution from air¬ 
lines of 43.1 cents, landlines of 

21.5 cerlts, travel offices and 
tour operations of16.8 cents, 
freightlines of 10.2 cents, car 
dealership of 5.0 cents and ski- 
fields at a surprisingly low 3.4 
cents. 

“Salaries and wages” is by 
far the largest ataipbneitt of 
how the revenue dbllar was 
spent at 26.8 cents. Purchases 
for resale are next at 16.6 cents, 
then fbel at 13.9 cents, repairs 
and maintenance■‘11.3 cents 
and “all other expenses” at 

10.6 cents, which does'not in-; 
dude such items as insurance, 
interest, depreciation, lease 
charges, commissions etc. i' 

Phillips says. in ' his reyiew . 
thatglven the current economic 
conditions : , ami their 1 /condn- * 
uahee, Ibr-thc; ttoJ^lng; if 
least; On & rfinm U» ■« ; 
repeating otieaclf aid in/hi/tiim 
by saying that piis haS been a; . 
difilcult trtdibg yfcj ” f :' V /'• 


He points out that the com¬ 
pany shares with only a few 
other New Zealand companies 
"the problems associated with 
being concurrently energy-in¬ 
tensive, capital-intensive, and 
labour-intensive, we may have 
to accept that every year could 
be difficult.” 

Phillips expresses the hope 
that fuel price hikes may be 
slowing down — which would 
not be a bad idea since in the 
last financial year the fuel cost 
for airlines, coachlines and 
freightliucs increased by $1.1 
million to $5,2 million, or by 
27 per cent. 

But the Government's efforts 
to seek increased revenue from 
the industry weren’t far behind 
in contributing to the cost in¬ 
creases. 

The report points out that 
not only did the Government 
introduce a 5 per cent domestic 
travel tax, but because this tax 


was recovered in the form of in¬ 
creased fares, this attracted ex¬ 
tra payment in airport and air¬ 
ways dues coining to 11 per 
cent of total revenue. 

So the fare increase which 
had to be applied to recover 
both the tax and the related in¬ 
crease in airport and airways 
dues totalled 6.5 per cent — 
“and had the effect of further 
dampening demand for our air¬ 
line's services..." 

Phillips also makes the point 
that while the income tax bill 
was significantly down because 
of deductions allowed against 
an increased promotional ex¬ 
penditure overseas "we are still 
paying very large sums of 
money to the Government: the 
fuel tax on the airline, the 
domestic travel tax, airport and 
airways dues and road users 
charges totalling more than 
$2.75 million per annum.” 

Another irony in the com¬ 


pany's activities is that during 
the year the company chartered 
out its surplus planes in the off¬ 
season to overseas operators — 
which earned a net revenue of 
$ 1 million, and after deducting 
expenses “this policy earned us 
greater profits than would have 
been obtainable through 
domestic operations in New 
Zealand.” 

The report hints that the 
company has put its plana to 
take over some domestic routes 
from Air New Zealand and to 
begin a trans-Ta&innn. air link, 
on the “slow track". 

Phillips explains that the an¬ 
nouncement in August 1980 of 
Mount Cook's intentions to 
start a t rans-Tasman airline 
operation followed “to a 
degree” the frustrations the 
company had experienced in 
obtaining suitable trans-Tas¬ 
man space for potential skiing 
visitors from Australia. 


Now it has been decided that 
“with the limited management 
resources the group necessarily 
maintains, priority had to be 
given to the planning and eval¬ 
uation of other major projects 
such as the projected Rcniark- 
ables skificld." 

As for further third-level 
airline aspirations, should Air 
New Zealand withdraw from 
some routes,” we would only 
consider applying for licences 
to operate any such routes if we 
believed that we could make 
them profitable. 

Phillips says this would seem 
unlikely without a complete re¬ 
think of the present approach 
to the operation of such routes. 

“It now seems unlikely that 
any major changes will take 
place in the course of the cur¬ 
rent calendar year." 
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Has the baby gone out with the bathwater? 


by David Underwood 

HAVE we cluwn rhe baby out 
with the bHthwater? That's the 
question being asked by profes¬ 
sionals about some of the im¬ 
plications of the amendments 
to the Companies Act, which 
came into force earlier this 
year. 

The amendments, which 
took effect on April 1, 1981, 
give to a receiver or liquidator 
the power to attempt to recover 
company losses from the direc¬ 
tors and/or the company 
secretary. 

Most of the changes are an 
improvement, but .. . 

• From now on, you should 
expect to give a receiver an in¬ 
demnity — he can't afford not 
to liave one under the stringent 
laws now in force; 

• Expect many chartered ac¬ 
countants to decline to accept 
positions as company 
secretaries unless they are in 
full financial control — their 
own assets may be at risk, not 
just the company’s. 

• Expect directors to take a 
closer look at their own 
liabilities, in future — they, 
loo, as officers in the company, 
may be personally liable if the 
company accounts are not ade¬ 
quate. 

The intention of the 
legislators was that an honest 
director, or an honest company 
secretary, should not be blamed 
for any company default. Bui 
the amended Act does not say 
this, and the final interpreta¬ 


tion must rest with the courts. 

The Companies Act was lost 
fully reviewed some 25 years 
ago and came into force in 
1955. There have been major 
changes in commercial practice 
since then but we are still work¬ 
ing under the same basic Act. 

A full review has not been a 
high Government priority but 
there have been major reviews 
and amendments to various 
parts of it over the years. Most 
professionals familiar with the 
Act would agree that a major 
review would be of benefit but 
meanwhile reviews of certain 
sections must be regarded as 
progress. 

In commercial terms 1955 
was a long time ago, particular¬ 
ly in an age of takeovers, 
mergers, spectacular financial 
crashes, and severe boom-and- 
bust cycles — to say nothing of 
syndication, unit trusts and in¬ 
flation. 

The 1955 Act has been hard 
pressed to keep up. There have 
been 16 amendment Acts; 1965 
and 1971 were vintage years, as 
both years saw two amend¬ 
ments. 

When introducing rhe latest 
amending Bill to Parliament 
Justice Minister Jim McLay 
said: “This is a long and com¬ 
plex Bill to review the provi¬ 
sions of the Companies Act 
1955 relating to windings up, 
receivers and managers and a 
remedy in cases of oppress ion.” 

The end-result has been a 
major change in the ability of a 
receiver or liquidator, acting on 


This article was specially written for National Business Review by 
David Underwood, a member of the national tax advisory commit¬ 
tee of the New Zealand Society of Accountants. 

Underwood — and, from time to time, other nominees of the 
Society of Accountants - will provide a regular column for the ad¬ 
vice of NBR readers and the society has undertaken to have its ex¬ 
perts examine any query from raaders about matters raised in 
these columns. 


the creditors’ behalf, to 
endeavour to recover company 
losses from the directors and/or 
the secretary. 

The Act has imposed rather 
severe but ' still uncertain 
responsibilities on these of¬ 
ficers and in certain indefinite 
circumstances they may be per¬ 
sonally liable for company 
debts. • 

No one can be sure and no 
one will know what the real 
added responsibilities are until 
some cases have been through 
the High and Appeal Courts. 

It would take a whole issue of 
National Business Review to 
detail all the changes but the 
following are some of the major 
ones: 

Receiverships 

If you are appointing a 
receiver you can expect to have 
to give him an indemnity. 
Many receivers previously have 
worked without an indemnity 
and have relied on their own 
judgment, but not now. 

Notice of the appointment 
must be advertised twice in 
local newspapers, which means 
that all creditors will know the 
position. 

Section 345A gives the High 
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Court power to relieve the 
receiver from liabilities arising 
from defects in his appoint¬ 
ment. 

Section 345B imposes a legal 
duty on the receiver to use all 
reasonable care to obtain the 
best price for property sold by 
him. 

Section 345C enables the 
receiver to make calls for un¬ 
paid capital while Section 
345D permits him to use the 
company’s common seal. 
These are all good moves 
which will assist with the ad¬ 
ministration of companies in 
financial difficulties. 

Secretary 

The secretary is on officer of 
the company and commits an 
offence if he is classified as an 
“officer in default". Section 
463(2) has the definition and an 
offence is committed when lie 
knowingly authorises and per¬ 
mits the default, or knew or 
ought to have known but did 
nothing to rectify the situation. 

If the secretary meets this 
definition then he may be per¬ 
sonally liable for the com puny's 
debts. 

Directors 

Directors arc officers of the 
company so the rules about of¬ 
ficers in default apply to them. 
They run a special financial 
risk if the books of account are 
not adequate and, in the opin¬ 


ion of the court, the lack of ade¬ 
quate records has either con¬ 
tributed to the liquidation, 
created uncertainty as to the 
company’s assets and liabilities 
or has impeded the winding up. 

Section 151 relating to the 
keeping of accounting records 
is the section causing the most 
uncertainty. It deals with their 
retention, their content and 
their location. 

You may be for the high 
jump if the High Court does 
not agree with the adequacy of 
your records and the fact that 
personal assets may be at risk 
has been of major concern to 
professional accountants. They 
are, therefore, reluctant to ac¬ 
cept appointments as 
secretaries of companies that 
are not under their direct con¬ 
trol. 

Many are resigning as direc¬ 
tors because of the possible risk 
— a problem not restricted to 
New Zealand. In the United 
Stares many major corporations 
are unable to obtain a full board 
of directors because of the legal 
requirements and respon- 
sibilties imposed on them par¬ 
ticularly by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 


Most of the provisions or the 
amendment Act are an im. 
prove mem, but it will place a 
restriction on the much- 
favoured procedure of “freez- 
mg” creditors’ accounts, and 
trading on, in an effort to 
recover the financial stability of 
the business. 

This often meant the ap¬ 
pointment of a suitably- 
qualified chartered accountant 
ns secretary and director of the 
company to take control of the 
business on behalf of the 
creditors. 

This enabled him to ensure 
that it was properly managed, 
while avoiding the stigma of an 
official receivership, 

Few chartered accountants 
would accept such an appoint¬ 
ment under the new legislation, 
as they could conceivably be 
personally liable for the com¬ 
pany’s debts. This will, unfor¬ 
tunately, lead to more receiver¬ 
ships and, with the best will in 
the world, this may lead to 
more business closures which 
could conceivably have been 
avoided. 

This was not the object of the 
exercise and only time will tell 
whether the baby has survived. 


National Business Review ... 
respected, but unloved around 
the nation’s boardroom tables, 
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Phone 

that Telex 
message 

Telex service is now as close as your nearest 
telephone. 

Take advantage of the Post Offices 24 hour 
Phonatelex' service operating nation-wide. 

Simply: 

• Call '■Telegrams'' (or if you are calling 
from outside a Chief Post Office 
telephone free calling area-dial tolls) 

• Ask for Phonatelex' 

• The operator will take your message, 
arrange for it to be transmitted to the 
telex subscriber and post you a copy 

• Its almost like having telex in your office 
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‘Just juice’ jostles for jumbo juice jackpot 


by Grev Wiggs 

A NEW brand of pure fruit 
juice, named “Just Juice", is 
scheduled for launch on the 
New Zealand market today. 

But it is more than just a new 
brand. 

It is a new generation prod¬ 
uct — a technical breakthrough 
for New Zealand in this field. It 
represents a strong bid for a 
hefty market share in the con¬ 
gested beverage market. And it 
provides an example of astute 
marketing thinking. 

The four flavours offered in 
the Just Juice range are all 
citrus based — orange, orange 
and mango, grapefruit nnj 
lemon, and one culled 
“tropical" which is a blend of 
pineapple, passionfruit and 
orange. 

Yet the nuumfaclurer and 
marketer is (he New Zealand 
Apple and Pcur Board which 
has nothing to do with growing 
citrus fruits. 

The board already has 80 per 
cent of the pure juice market — 
why try harder? 

There is a variety of reasons. 
The first and most important 
is the need to reduce the sice of 
the apple mountain that grows 
taller every season as more mid 
more orchards come into 
cultivation. 

Apple juice-canning and the 
marketing of the Fresh Up 
range that begun n decade ago 
reully took oft'in the line 197tls 
as the Raro citrus juice opera¬ 
tion based on die Cook Islands 
dried up. 

The Fresh Up share of the 
non-aerated drink market has 
nearly doubled in the last three 
or four years. As the fastest 
growing segment of the market 
it makes good sense to exploit 
fruit juices. 

There were other pointers. 
Ot that 80 per cent share that 
Fresh Up owned, 70 per cent 
was attached to apple and 


orange flavour — a combina¬ 
tion, by the way, unique to 
New Zealand. 

But obviously the orange 
content was attractive. And 
overseas research showed that 
citrus flavours usually occupied 
80 per cent of the flavour 
categories. 

To confirm this, research in 
this country showed a pent-up 
demand for citrus flavours in 
fruit juices. Fresh Up had gone 
some way to filling the vacuum 
left by Raro juices but there 
was still a slot to be occupied 
by a possible competitor. 

The problem was that the 
high cost of importation of 
overseas juices (to be combined 
with those produced locally) in¬ 
hibited a practically priced 
pnxluci. 

The answer to the problem 
was what, in previous and less 
sophisticated times, might have 
been called transmogrification, 
the art of transforming 
something in a magical or sur¬ 
prising way, frogs into princes. 

Today, it's a scientific pro¬ 
cess in wide general use called 
dc-ionisntion. Apple juice is 
passed through charged resins 
which remove the specific ions 
(olectricully charged atoms or 
groups of atoms) which give 
the juice its colour and its taste. 

What is left is a clear, 
odourless, tasteless apple juice 
with all its natural fruit sugars 
and goodness still intact. Add 
concentrated citrus juice and 
you have a wholly fruit 
beverage with only the citrus 
flavour, indistinguishable from 
its citrus namesake. At a frac¬ 
tion of the citrus price. 

The Apple and Fear Hoard 
went a further step in produc¬ 
ing an affordable product by 
adopting for the first time in 
New Zealand the Tetra Brik 
carton — for about one-third 
the price of cans — which will 
give a shelf-life of up to six 
months. 
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Just Juice ... the dlnkum oil? 

Just Juice is being presented 
in two sizes; a 250ml pack 
which will sell at no more than 
50 cents and a one-litre pack at 
$1.25. 

"The launch is taking place 
in the area north of Taupn and 
wc will extend to the rest of the 
couniry in the not too distant 
future," processed products 


marketing manager John 
McKay told NBR. 

“We’re aiming the 250ml 
pack nr the Innovators market 
of 16 to 25-ycnr-olds. Our agen¬ 
cy for the brand, Ogilvy & 
Muther, has conic up with 
Kenny Everett ns presenter 
which seemed appropriate. 
The copy line is “pure juice — 


pure fruit". The larger size will 
be for in-home, imy-timc-of- 
the-dny use.” 

In answer to a question: “No, 
we don’t expect to encroach ai 
all on our existing market. 
Because we’re in this new 
citrus territory we expect it to 
be all add-on business. We’re 
shooting high. F.veniually, wc 
expect this to be an $8 million 
brand.” 

With this new product the 
board hopes to solve a number 
of marketing problems. 

In 1979, it processed 2 
million cartons of apples or 
about 20 per cent of the crop —- 
principally into fruit juices. In 
1980, it was 3 million cases. At 
that rate of progression it 
would be looking at processing 
8 million cases in 1990, or 
about 40 per cent of the crop. 

Any fresh offtake for process¬ 
ing purposes, such as the 
development of concentrated 


juices last year (Affli?, July 27, 
1981) and the current Just juice 
exercise must be seen as a fur¬ 
ther part of the solution to em¬ 
barrassing levels of supply. 

Then through electronic 
chemistry, it was able to 
transmute a readily available 
product into one not so well 
available but still in demand, 
without sacrificing quality or 
goodness. 

(There’s no trickiness. The 
juice percentages are clearly 
shown on the carton.) 

By using high New Zealand 
content and different and effec¬ 
tive packaging, it has been able 
to market at competitive prices 
nationally. 

And the Apple and Pear 
Board, in supplying n Intent de¬ 
mand, is creating extra business 
while pre-empting any possible 
competitor who could have 
seen and grasped the same op¬ 
portunity. 



Whcit you don't know about car leasing 
could be costing you money. 

Don't stick your head in the sand. 

Get the facts about leasing now. It's all very simple. 

You select the car you want and use it as your own, exactly 
as if you had purchased it. The difference is that you 
conserve capital, control cashflow, minimise tax payments 
and profit on the deal. It's-as simple as that. 

If you're self-employed it could pay to find out more about 

Broadlands car leasing. 

Talk to the Manager of 
your Broadlands Centre. 
Naturally, you'll be under 
no obligation. 
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by Frank Thorpy 

WHAT a restful oasis Hawkes 
Day seems to a jaded wine 
writer after the alarms and ex¬ 
cursions which have torn apart 
the Auckland wine scene 
recently. 

Tine, there are only eight 
wineries (with another two in 
the offing) as opposed to 
dozens in Auckland, but they 
all seem to work together and 
respect each other's products. 

Hawkes Bay vintners took as 


their motto "Hawkes Bay the 
premium wine region of New 
Zealand" (open to argument!) 
and have established a seal of 
authenticity or logo. 

Ail members have agreed that 
wines exhibiting this logo shall 
be made only from Hawkes Bay 
grapes and locally made. Such 
wines shall be table wines only 
and of premium class, that is, 
minimum 95 per cent grape 
Juice, made from vinifera 
grapes only, fault-free and good 
commercial quality. 


In the 1980 grape survey 
Hawkes Bay ranks as second. 
Its climato logical figures 
would suggest that the prov¬ 
ince is very similar to the 
Burgundy and Bordeaux areas 
of France, though like the rest 
of our vineyard areas, rainfall at 
vintage tune is a recurring 
nightmare. France also has its 
share of problems at vintage 
time. 

Some of the great wine 
grapes of the world flourish 
here, particularly Cabernet 
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dollar on a thoroughbred — a sure-fire winner. 


ivlng. Put your advertising 
fire winner. 


The Trade Publications’ stable of magazines has been carefully designed to reach, 
to Inform, to Influence the decision makers. In each of the market segments we cover, 
we've researched our readers’ needs for Information, and we supply It. Clearly and con¬ 
cisely. We’re Involved. We organise annual exhibitions like FOODTECH, FISH EX and the 
Horticultural Trade Fair. We’ve been In the business for twenty years. We’re respected. 
And we’re read. 

So — check out the starters. Back the winners — from the Trade Publications’ stable. 
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KM*"'- CATERING— 

Covers commercial Institutional 
and Industrial catering. . 
Reaches all those concerned 
with the preparation and serv¬ 
ing of food and drink — 
noiols, motels. Institutions, 
canteens. eatolurte. Head 0/ management, 
purchasing officers. TIIC cxeculivas, chefs, O.ir 
managers otc. 


•BESSIE. CHEMISTRY & WOUSTHY— 
8ABP Read by chemists, chemical 
How z^ iand eaglueors. technicians and 
ir-a' management In chemical 
Uji manufacturing and process In- 
gp duslries, rosearchers, lec¬ 
turers In universities, technical 
colleges and schools, managerial chemists and 
technicians who act as purchasing officers In a 
wide range of industries. 


- 1 ' COMMERCIAL FISHING” 

^ The only publication serving 
| . the entlie tehtog Industry. 

I . Covers all sections o( a grow- 
ing primary Industry with im- 
j£5S9jt|ta portanl export potential - 
yvJpfciBH boat builders, owners, skip¬ 
pers, fishermen, equipment suppliers, wholesalers 
and retailers. 


. n.tcgft 


DECCIt - 

Distributed to and read by 
senior managomant, 
designers, technical staff, 
safes and marketing people 
and departmental buyers In 
furniture and furnishing 
manufacture, wholesale and retail outlets, and 
members of the New Zealand Furniture 
Manufacturers Federation. 




HAR«” 

Read by manuteclurars and 
contractors In healing, air 
conditioning, refrigeration and 
ventilating, architects, con¬ 
sulting engineers, manufac- 

_hirers of components and 

controls, fabrications and Installers, suppliers of 
insulation materials plus district offices of the 
Ministry erf Works. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY” 

Read by management and 
technical personnel In food 
manufacturing, processing, 
packaging and marketing. 

Goes to. technologists, 

• J "'. chemists and management in 
all food industries and to members of profes¬ 
sional bodies and associations concerned with 
the Industry. .' 

HORTICULTURE HEWS— 
Distributed to all major com- ' 
merctal producers of fruit and 
vegetables, process crops, cut 
:) flowers and nursery stock, as 
ri wed as landscape architects 
't and superintendents ol 
municipal parks and gardens througnbul 
New Zealand. 


_ , FOOD PROCESSING NEWS” 

- '£?, Provides up to the minute 
news together with details of 
: staff appointments, persona 
Interviews, new product 
news. Distributed fortnightly 
to management throughout the 
food Industry, including professional staff at all 
levels and senior factory personnel. 


: ” lHC? n.z. local government” 

@ Read by those who control 
. spending by local authorities 
. - In excess ol $1,000 million 
a year Goes to mayors, 

, . chalrmsn.members and ol- 
‘ M fleers of local bodies, pur¬ 
chasing officers, town and county cferks and 
treasurers, all Councils, BoardB and Authorities, 
Local arid Regional. • 
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Sauvignon end Chardonnay, 
while Pinot Noir has yet to 
achieve its true potential. Opin¬ 
ions differ as to which of the 
two clones planted, Pinot Noir 
Bachtobel or 10/5, is the better. 
Wine-making here seems leas 
slanted towards the German 
model thrui, say, in Auckland. 

It was not the first area to be 
planted in vines — that honour 
belongs to Northland, but by 
1880 it had become the most 
important. 

Because wine-making was 


founded by gentlemen formers 
and missionaries, who were 
perhaps not so concerned with 
an immediate short-term gain, 
as were their more struggling 
colleagues in the North, it got 
off to a much better start. 

The Bay’s lighter soil mid 
drier climate particularly m 
vintage time, gives it an im¬ 
mense superiority over some 
other areas. 

For the connoisseur there arc 
two small wineries well worth a 
visit. In fact, it would be dif¬ 
ficult, and in one instance im¬ 
possible, to get wine from 
either without a personal visit. 

Eskdale Growers, the only 
privute vineyard in the Esk 
Valley which is very largely 
planted by McWilliams and 
Glen vale, is owned by a 
dedicated wineman with fixed 
ideas. He makes only Cabernet, 
Gewurtzt rami net, Chardonnay 
and Pinot Noir which he 
refuses to sell until a certain 
stage of maturity is reached. 

With only five hectares of 
grapes, he sells only from the 
winery and is sold out six 
months of each year. When the 
time is ripe lor selling perhaps 
Novembcr/Dcccmbev this year, 
I can thoroughly recommend 
the Chardonnay and then the 
Cabernet Sauvignon. 

The other small winery 
which has ambitious plans to 
become larger is Tc Mata 
Estates, in Havelock North. 
The oldest cellars in New 
Zealand, it was established by 
. Bernard Chambers in 1890. 
Chambers was persuaded that, 
] as a gentleman farmer, he 
1 should have his own vineyard. 

I After many vicissitudes and 
ciumges of ownership, the 
winery was bought by wine en¬ 
thusiasts John Buck and 
Michael Morris in 1978. 

Much planting has been 
done, particularly the planting 
of Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot 
and Cabernet Franc in propor¬ 


tions to make what should bt 
New Zealand’s first time 
Bordeaux-siylc claret. 

John Buck is confident that 
the soil and climate of hii 
vineyard arc perfect for such a 
wine. The gropes are not ready 
for harvesting yet, but the I960 
Cabernet just bottled is the best 
straight young Cabernet I have 
lasted in New Zealand. 

Buck and his winemaker, 
Mike Bcnnet, arc perfectioniw 
and the other wines currently 
available are in keeping - 
again, well worth a visit. 

Back in Hastings is one of the 
great tourist attractions of the 
area — Vidals, a long establish¬ 
ed winery. George Fistonich, 
from Villa Maria in Auckland, 
revolutionised the whole con¬ 
cept, while keeping to the old 
tradition. It now hflsawineind 
bar restaurant, the first winery 
restaurant in New Zealand 
serving meals and wine to the 
public until 9.30 pm, s wm 
museum and cellars. 

Altogether it is a great ex¬ 
perience to enjoy wine and food 
set among oak casks and bar¬ 
rels, and with the opportunity 
of" seeing behind the scenes the 
bnluncc of traditional and 
modern wine-making tech¬ 
niques. 

Wine-maker Wariek Or- 
elusion, a dedicated enthusiast, 
is now producing table wines of 
character which ate attracting 
the interest of connoisseurs and 
winning awards. Chardonnay, 
Cabernet Sauvignon, Muller 
Thurguu, Pinot Noir, 
Tninrincr, all figure prom¬ 
inently. Definitely a must on 
any wine visit to the province. 

Wliat n startling transforma¬ 
tion at Mission Vineyardsl The 
area under grapes has blossom¬ 
ed forth from about 12 hectares 
a few years ago to the present 
45 with further expansion en¬ 
visaged. 

Under the vigorous manage¬ 
ment of an experienced layman. 


MARKETING 

MANAGER 

Petrochemical Corporation of New Zealand 
Limited (Petrochem) seeks lo appoint an ex¬ 
perienced marketing person to undertake the 
responsibilities and duties of Marketing Managsr 
located in Petrochem's Head Office In Wellington. 

The appointee will be directly responsible to Nib 
G eneral Manager for the accountable objective of 
planning, organising, implementing and controll¬ 
ing Petrochem's marketing policies and strateg 
plans to facilitate the achievement of selllnfl 1,16 
company’s full production of Urea as a chemical 
fertiliser to agriculturalists, horticulturallsts, an Q 
foresters, on both domestic and overseas markets, 
as well as other Identified products to industrial 
users from day of launch In mid 1982 and to assist 
In achieving this sales objective the appointee wm 
be required to recruit and develop an organised 
team of field staff. . 

The company offers a negotiable salary In keeping 
with the positions standing plus other bGnef ts 
which Include, a company car, Immediate entry-M* 
. to the company's subsidised superannuation 
scheme, and reimbursement of removal^erfpenses 
where necessary. * 

Initial enquiries and written applications outlining 
relevant details of experience and qualification 8 ! 
are to be directed In the first Instance to;- ;, \ 

Ms Julia Scott •• " v v -4 

. . Personnel Officer - . : • : 

Petroleum Corporation of ;New Zealand 
/Limited ■ , x •- 
v ,:;p 0 Box 9092 . l-v f 

. welunqtoh : • ".V-V; 





Telephone: 739-812 
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oasis for jaded Aucklanders 
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Inn Clark, the cellars have 
mken on a commercial aspect 
yet still keeping the quality and 
personal touch that has made 
ihc reputation of Mission 
Wines. 

The winery has been updated 
with the latest in European pro¬ 
cessing machinery. Not mere 
muss production efforts, but 
modern techniques which tend 
to get the grapes and the grape 
juice to the fermenting ranks in 
good condition. 

Mission Vineyards, after 
many years of having to refuse 
orders from its many friends 
and admirers, all over New 
Zealand, is now in a position to 
cope with increased demand. 
The wines arc also now 
distributed to selected 

wholesalers. 

Wine now Ik ing made in¬ 
clude (lie usual Riesling- 
Sylvaiicr, Sylvancr and 
Chassdus. A Ink ay d’Alsace, u 
fresh fruity wine, and Semilion, 
a dry austere wine which will 
stand some cellaring, are both 
of interest. 

In die reds a Fill"* Noil with 
a gii< kI colour and plenty nf 
IhhIv, not yet mi sale, will be of 
mieicM. Cabernet Sauvignon 
and an easy drinking tm::unv «f 
Gak-ruei .uni I'irioi Noii .lie 
available. 

The largest company in the 
area, which certainly dominate:, 
die scene, but um unkindly, is 
ALWilliams. Tlteie ate two 
wineries, the larger. 
McWilliams in Mapiei, noi 
open 10 the general public and 


McDonalds, at Taradalc, 
which conducts winery tours 
and has tasting and selling 
facilities available. 

The Australian McWilliams 
company acquired its first 
vineyard at Te Awanga in 
19*17. In 1961 it merged with 
McDonalds Wines and Toni 
McDonald became director in 
charge of production. He was 
the man who produced what is 
still the finest commercial red 
wine ever made in new Zealand 
— now just a museum piece — 
McWilliams Cabernet 
Sauvignon 1965. 

Ever since that time, 
McWilliams has turned out 
consistently good wines which 
figure «m most hotel lists. Tom 
McDonald has retired, though 
Mill a director, and the winery 
is run by Bob Knupsicin, 
whose family name is well 
known in Ausiralian wine¬ 
making circles. 

Gk-nvalc Wines at Bay View 
is perhaps die second largest 
wineiy in the disnict, kiih wil¬ 
ed Mr hr* special r.trvngih bi 
jH-i cent sweci sherry which lias 
it deviled following lliritilglinui 
New Zealand. Robbie and 
I •ttn-.iM Bird, guild-mis »'f the 
original fnundei. ate i inning 
rheii ain-minn to making ipuili- 
ty table wines, though >iill 
h-eping the slu-rt ics and 
cm Hails which laid lit-- iimnda- 
non uf the > oinpany. t iiaduales 
of famous wine schools, l hivis 
Oil il or nia and Ru.se won by 
Australia, i lie grandsons keep 


the tradition nf a hearty 
welcome for all in the spacious 
and well laid-oui tasting rooms. 

The other two wineries arc 
smaller. Lombardi Wines in 
Havelock North specialise, as 
the name would suggest, iu 
Italian-type vermouths etc, 
though Tony Green, a graduate 
of Massey University, is in¬ 
creasing the range of the wines. 

At Mceauce, off the main 
road between Taradalc and 
Napier, is Rronkfichls 
vineyards established in 1937 
but now in the hands of a most 
hospitable couple, Peter and 
Ngaire Robertson. Traditional¬ 
ly Brook fields is known for its 
wood matured sherries hut 
Peter, a graduate in bio¬ 
chemistry, is upgrading the 
range of the wines. Tile ob¬ 
viously friendly icception 
visitors receive augurs well for 
the future. 


legal opinions about 
The Capital Letter... 

.. I always seem In (be) congratulating von on the 
qtioiily of the publication...It tmly is indispeiwnblcr 

.•‘l?-.|.«i/rl»t/ Fill tlllfi Ol Lilli’. 

Lhiii'emlu nf I Vi-s/.vii Oii/iimi*. 

May I Cimtplimcnl you on .i fine publication, it says 
il Jll in a few pa^es. which normally takes horns of frustrating 
researclf 

Andliiuii soUnlor. 

I vviuikl like to tell you how much we appreciate 
fne Capital Letter. Indeed we cannot imagine how ive 
practiced without it.” 

Lvrr.cc AiiiUnnd hue pnutke. 

Reading the editorial comlffcnt in The Capital Letter 
^ increasingly one of the highlights of the working week, 
tour delightful blend of tact and cynicism is always inform- 
alive and stimulating. One hopes that the Prime Minister's 
department subscribes!" 

DmnJiii foliiihir. 

I appreciate your concise presentation of current 
cv cnts, legislation and public affairs.' 

Diirrtor. notional organisation. 

Vour Capital Letter is indeed a splendid achievement'.' 

Official, legal ihvision. 

CominoiiU'callli Seo (Uu inf. LernAw 

"... the publication... consistently achieves the printing 
, 'Nick, brief decisions on important Court matters; this 
compared with other legal publications which give a more 
tailed narrative.frequently with a long commentary by an 
alleged expert, but available many weeks after the decisions!" 

Gisborne law praetke. 

^■Capital Letter is widely respected for its unfailing ability 
r °. i COf Tipletely up-to-date with court decisions, statutory 
e guIations, new legislation, and decisions emanating from 
^lament, Cabinet, the Judiciary and a range of quasi-judicial 
jnbunals. 

0 Su hscribe to The Capital Letter, or to request a free, 
^limemary CO py Q f t |, c publication, simply fill In the 
°urth Estate Subscription ' nnf fr~~ 

^'^T n ' hcwhm CAPNDkL 

LETTER 


And all this is the sum tom) 
of the wineries at present 
operating iu Hawkes Bay. 
There may be two inure hi the 
foreseeable future. Cooks, 
which has large interests and is 
now partly owned by Hawkes 
Bay Formers Co-op, is realising 
that the grapes it now trucks up 
to Auckland ate a Uificrent 
quality to wliat it gets from 
Gisborne and Tc Kauwhnta. It 
is considering creeling a winery 
iu the area. 

A scion of Corhans, in 
alliance with a prominent land¬ 
owner, has planted 10 hectares 
in vines which will be ready for 
vinting shortly and a winery is 
being established. 

However, the already eight 
wineries established, all with 
tasting facilities except Eskdale, 
will keep the average visitor 
happy ami relaxed. Then- is a 
very good Wine Trail Map 
available. 
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MACK TRUCKS: 


whoVe done their homework! 


•driveability’. Take the negative advantaaes - lass lime 
ofi-the-road, less operational problems, less shortfall at 
trade-tn time - and divide by other Mack owners 
experience; Add Mack versatility and model choice, and 
you've fust calculated the bast buy lor your next heavy 


transport purchase. Do the same 
exercise, using figures only, and you'll 
come up with the same answer, as 
have so many discerning buyers 
who have opted for Mack trucks . 
since their emergence onto the 
New Zealand transport scene. 



Put a Bulldog in your Balance Sheet! 

=or help with the homework, or to discuss your transport Investment needs, contact New Zealand Sales & Service agents:- 


MOTOR TRUCK(Mi£&) DISTRIBUTORS 

RO. BOX 240, PALMERSTON NORTH. PHONE 67-179. 


(N.Z.) LTD. 
L.MV.D. 
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The new face of public relations — globalism 
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by Grev Wiggs 

DORIO Mutti is a man who 
loves a challenge. 

With a degree in physics 
from Milan University under 
his belt, he crossed to America 
to attend Rutgers University 
armed with a Fulbright scholar* 
ship but only a dozen words of 
English. 

At the age of 21, he had three 
months to learn sufficient 
English to get by or else face 
flunking out. Eventually, he 
majored in political science and 
economics. 

Later, at the University of 
Minnesota, he won his masters 


i Minnesota, he won hi 

in international law. 
After a stint with th 



Dorio Mutti. .. "Think global¬ 
ly." 


After a stint with the United 
Slates Government in Wash¬ 
ington, he joined Readers Digest 
as international editor, so get¬ 
ting his introduction to the 
world of global communica¬ 
tions, and later served as depu- 


. 
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ty editor of all international 
issues. 

In 1972 he entered a com¬ 
pletely new field and returned 
to Italy to take over the Italian 
operation of the international 
public relations consultancy, 
Hill and Knowlton. 

We know H & K in New 
Zealand through its wholly 
owned affiliate, Brie White 
Associates, which operates nine 
offices in New Zealand, 
Australia and South-east Asia. 

In 1977, Mutti, then 40, was 
appointed managing director 
for Europe and last year, as ex¬ 
ecutive vice-president, he 
assumed the responsibility for 
all the group's activities outside 
of the United States and 
Canada. 

So the challenge of the com¬ 
munications revolution which 
lies not too far ahead he finds 
exciting but not dismaying. 

•‘The Japanese already have 


this inexpensive gadget that 
enables rhem to tap in directly 
to satellite television broadcasts 
in their own homes. In the near 
future, computer terminals in 
every home will give families 
continuous access to news and 
information. The opportunities 
for global communication are 
expanding enormously. 

“A recent international 
medical conference featured a 
debate between eminent scien¬ 
tists. At 20 centres around the 
world, the speeches were fed in 
from satellites to an involved 
audience. Those who attended 
were not only able to see and 
hear the speakers but to ques¬ 
tion them and receive their 
answers directly.” 

Global communication 
facilities will result in a lot of 
work having to be done in 
refining the message we 
transmit. News presentation 
will change considerably in 


m 


order to present a globally ac¬ 
ceptable treatment. 

Global communication will 
lead to greater interna¬ 
tionalism, Mutti declares. 

He instanced the experience 
of his own family after he was 
relocated in Switzerland in his 
present position. 

"There are four official 
languages in Switzerland and 
hence four television channels. 
It wasn’t long after we went to 
Geneva that my children were 
selecting their channels by the 
preferred programme and not 
by the language they knew. 
The message was still coming 
through.” 

The Geneva appointment 
followed an unusual merger in 
the communications field when 
last year, Hill and Knowlton, 
the largest international PR 
company, merged, by way of a 
stock swap, with J Walter 
Thompson, the largest interna¬ 
tional advertising agency. The 
conglomerate, which also in¬ 
cludes a European ad agency 
network, totalled SUS352 
million in revenue last year. 

A decade ago agencies and 
PR consultancies viewed each 
other warily. To a degree they 
were in competition for the 
same budgetry funds. 

"The role of PR has chang¬ 
ed,” said Mutti. "Good PR 
companies are now treading on 
the toes of management con¬ 
sultants. They are employed 
for their usefulness in a variety 
or fields, such as industrial and 
community relations and arc 
not so marketing orientated as 
they were. In fact it is the non¬ 
advertising and publicity 
aspects of PR which have ex¬ 
panded and given it the new 
stance. 

"JWT needed strong PR 
1 capability in the total com¬ 
munication field and particular¬ 
ly internationally, where the 
spectacular expansion is taking 
place. 


The fast growth in interna¬ 
tional business is coming from 
outside the United States and 
this means the problems, and 
orientations are new to the US. 
You need local expertise io 
solve local problems many of 
which are not comprehensible 
in US terms.” 

Governments are becoming 
important clients. 

"The company acts as a con¬ 
sultant to, not an agent for, a 
government. We never 
substitute ourselves for our 
clients. So, in any area, the PR 
consultant can conduct 
feasibility studies, open up con¬ 
tacts, conduct market 
surveillance, monitor opinion, 
advise, report and prepare pro¬ 
grammes on a much more 
economic basis than the cost of 
setting up a complete govern¬ 
ment department on foreign 
soil." 

Dorio Mutti is currently 
visiting the southern H&Kof¬ 
fices in the course of his review 
of operations in the 36 coun¬ 
tries which constitute his 
bailiwick. 


The adze 

ABOUT 99 per cent of all the 
primed matter wc read - 
newspapers, books, magazines 
— is set in an “old-style", serif 
type. Consequently it is the 
type with which we are most 
familiar and which we find 
most legible. 

Why then do ad designers 
make so much use of sans-serif 
types for headlines and even 
body copy? 

An analysis of the clearly 
classifiable ads in a recent 
Listener showed 44 per cent of 
headlines were in sans-serif. 

Worse still, half of these were 
in caps — even more difficult to 
read, particularly when badly 
spaced. 




‘PACIFIC CHARGER* SALVAGE. BARING HEAL, ‘WELLINGTON. 

\.. It's a salvage contract called Lloyds Standard Form. If you don’t reflqat 
the ship you get absolutely nothing baok.' 

Close Up 10 June 1Q81 and repented 13 June by popul ar demand. 

SEEING IS ENLIGHTENING, 
WATCH TVNZ CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Only television could bring the full drama of the 
event home to you. The human problems and 
brute natural forces behind international ship 
wrecks and. geological hazards ware uniquely 
revealed by TVNZ in Close Up’s on-the-spot 
coverage of the Paolfla Charger salvage. 


Make a habit of watching TVNZ 
current affairs. Close Up. Eye Witness 
Newsmakers. Contact. Newe. 


TELEVISION - 
NEW ZEALAND 


ADVERTISING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

CREATIVE DIRECTOR — Been there - done 
that, In fact you’ve done everything and It’s time 
for a change. Top International agency says 
"name your price” (Auck or Chch). 
INTERMEDIATE ARTIST — Early 20’s, maybe you 
are sick of the C.D. taking the credit - 0 ood 
salary. 

SENIOR ART DIRECTOR — Large agency wM 
blue chip accounts. T.V. experience essential — 
attractive package. 

MEDIA DIRECTOR - This Is only for heavies - 
you need good all round experience especla' y 
T.V. It’s a new senior position — package 10 
match. 

MEDIA ASSISTANT — Young, switched on lady 
with planning ability. It would help If you can type 
but not essential. 

IMPORTANT If you’re In the advertising; 
marketing, public relations or media field and are 
looking for a new position, talk to Dave Cowley- 
We cater for everyone In the business Including 
top secretarial vacancies. 


»L CAVI 



AND ASSOCIATES 


phone 7931374 pq box 130B . Auckland 
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by Grev Wiggs 

WHEN FM radio comes and 
there’s a rush to stake a claim 
for the first stereo broadcast in 
New Zealand, our advice is to 
forget it. 

The first radio stereo broad¬ 
cast was staged so long ago that 
the instigator (perpetrator?) 
retired from broadcasting last 
month. 

"I was senior technician in 
Invercargill in 1954 and we rig¬ 
ged a 20-minute demonstration 
of AM stereo from 4YZ and 
4ZA, advising people to use 
two radio sets,” Jim Robertson 
told NBR. "I got caned for it 
but it was worthwhile,” lie 
said. 

Director of sales and 
marketing for Radio New 
Zealand, Robertson retired 
f after M years in technical, 
management and executive 
- positions, having joined after 
service overseas with the 
RNZAF as "wireless operator 
mechanic.” 

As radio manager in 
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"It must be spaced carefully 
if awkward gaps between ir¬ 
regular letters are to be avoid¬ 
ed," wrote the great American 
type designer, Frederic W 
Goudy. Or to avoid the 
ugliness of adjacent verticals, 
he might have added. 

"Pleasing legibility is the 
great desideratum," he also 
wrote. "Beauty is an inherent 
characteristic of simplicity, 
dignity, harmony, proportion, 
strength — qualities always 
lound in an easily legible 
type." 

The craft of typography, and 
that includes lettering and 
letraset, needs to be guided by 
principles rather than by fads 
fashion. 


Christchurch he was one of the 
first public broadcasting ex¬ 
ecutives to face the fire of com¬ 
petition from private radio. 
And from then on he has been 
cast in the role of unremitting 
rival. 

Yet he is the first to 
acknowledge the worth of a 
strong adversary. "Private 
radio smartened us up,” he 
said. "There’s a place for both 
private and public radio.” 

Robertson has always been a 
proponent of the idea that 
private and public radio need 10 
present a combined front and 
market the total concept of 
radio as a medium. 

Indeed, he has demonstrated 
on more than one occasion that 


the rivals can effectively com¬ 
bine for a common cause. 
Don’t be surprised to find Jim 
Robertson actively involved 
with the idea of forming a 
Radio Industry Bureau as a 
retirement activity. 

Robertson exits on a high 
note. Appointed sales and 
marketing director in 1976, he 
not only built a new high pro¬ 
file for the division but turned 
a loss situation into a respect¬ 
able profitable one. And RNZ 
competitive station ratings have 
never been more commanding 
than now. 

Robertson takes a quiet pride 
in leading a team that turned in 
a $2.2 million profit last year. 

"It was a great thrill,” he 


PER ANNUM 
FOR 3.4S, 

6 YEARS 

Sj}jr E 00 the subject of' 
Ability, have regard to this 
ample of a numeral which is 1 
not numerable. 

s the second figure a zero, a | 
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said, "but we need that profit. 
It gets ploughed back into the 
development of programming 
and particularly community af¬ 
fairs. 

It’s essential to our existence. 
But we still have to strike a 
balance between service and 
advertising. Though advertis¬ 
ing itself is a community ser¬ 
vice — how else do people 
know about products or ser¬ 
vices." 

Jim Robertson leaves behind 
a host of friends made during 
his business career. 

He will never leave radio 
behind. He's a ham radio 
operator linked by the air 
waves to another set of friends 
all around the world. 
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Jim Robertson . . . the first stereo “pirate" 
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Balancing the 
Budget 

ALMOST a year ago your 
economics writer in NBR col¬ 
umns expressed the thought 
that there may be some merit in 
Social Credit thinking. Now W 
E Christie is exposing the mud¬ 
dle or that thinking. 

It would be Fair if someone 
exposed the muddle in ortho¬ 
dox economics thinking — the 
muddle which is causing the 
New Zealand Government to 
spend $2000 million more than 
income this financial year; the 
muddle which caused President 
Roosevelt to promise to balance 
the budget but, in feet, to 
engage in massive deficit finan¬ 
cing; the muddle which is caus¬ 
ing Margaret Thatcher and 
Ronald Reagan to know that 
budgets ought to be balnnced 
but in the end be forced into 
acting against "their 
principles". 

John R Perkins 
Tauranga 

It doesn’t 
add up 

I NOTICE in a recent NBR 
two advertisements for IBM’s 
new product which can not on¬ 
ly type but also do arithmetic. 
What 1 would like to know is 


National Business Review 

Letters 


whether the mistakes in adding 
up and dividing by two were 
really the output of IBM’s 
latest creation or NBR's in¬ 
sistence on the Inherent inac¬ 
curate of the typewritten word. 

Alan S Lock 
Computer Consultants 
Wellington 


What price 
energy experts 

THE responsibility for select¬ 
ing contributions to National 
Business Review presumably 
fells on you, as does the respon¬ 
sibility for deciding what type 
of publication you want your 
journal to be — who does it 
want to inform, and in what 
fashion. As I understand It, 
NBR wants to inform the 
business sector, and it wants to 
be taken seriously. 

If I am correct, it is all the 
more surprising to read “Your 
Neighbourhood Energy Ex¬ 
pert”, (NBR, September 28), 
by Erich Gciringer. If the 
writer is attempting humour in 
the Art Buchwald style, he 
should be better informed on 
his subject than he apparently 
is — and he should aim at the 
features section in a national 
daily, or regional newspaper. 

In NBR such a contribution 
appears somewhat misplaced, if 
not downright pathetic. 

Alas, this is yet another un¬ 


successful attempt 10 make a 
funny story by taking things 
out of context. Regrettably this 
is a very popular approach —■ 
taken frequently by the 
academia — and, even more 
regrettably, it is strongly sup¬ 
ported by the press. 

Energy projects are eminent¬ 
ly suited to this (almost 
everyone claims to be an ex¬ 
pert), but aluminium smelters 
and other specific business 
projects will also do. 

Is it not time for editors to 
give more weighted space to 
those people who have a prov¬ 
en track record — and who are 
prepared to stake their reputa¬ 
tions and money on their asser¬ 
tions? 

G Ammermann 
Managing Director 
Bayer NZ Ltd 
Petone 

RobMuldoon, alas, can’t be 
persuaded to write for us. 

— Editor 

Money supply 
changes 

IT is a common belief among 
economists that changes in the 
internal money supply (except 
for changes that match produc¬ 
tion) have little aggregate effect 
on the real economy except in 
the short term. That is, that 
such changes are nominal only, 
and ere harmful in their 
distributive effects. 


Yet the same economists 
often advocate currency 
devaluation, a policy tool equal¬ 
ly as nominal as the printing of 
money. 

Surely the real effects of 
devaluation ought to be only 
short-term; that is until price 
readjustments are completed. 
Or, on the other hand, if 
devaluation can have a real 
long-term effect on production, 
then so also can printing 
money. 

Keith Rankin 
Wellington 


Conflicts on 
sale of wood 

GIVEN an apparent commit¬ 
ment that the marketplace 
should set the price for state ex¬ 
otic timber the report of the 
working party on the sale of 
state wood makes interesting, if 
conflicting reading. 

Although the committee’s 
report states (hat the objective 
for the sale of state exotic wood 
is to obtain the best economic 
return from the substantial in¬ 
vestment of Government funds 
their recommendation that a 
monthly adjusted product price 
index be used to amend tenders 
for the sale of srate timber will 
ensure that this objective is not 
realised. 

The index is 10 be tied to the 
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price received for the product 
the wood is to be used (o pro¬ 
duce and is also weighted on a 
regional basis to overcome “in¬ 
dividual inefficiencies” such as 
increased costs to overcome 
harvesting difficulties associ¬ 
ated with difficult topograhy or 
transport costs to distant pro¬ 
cessing points. 

Such an index, already 
agreed upon in the case for sup¬ 
plying electricity to the second 
aluminium smelter, is a far cry 
from the ideals of equating the 
price of wood with the 
marginal cost of establishing, 
growing and tending the trees. 

Its implementation will en¬ 
sure that whatever use is made 
of the limber resource it will be 
a profitable use. Forest process¬ 
ing, largely a private sector ac¬ 
tivity, will be encouraged to an 
inefficient degree, while the 
state supply of wood will not 
necessarily realise returns sutfi- 
cient to cover costs. 

A pricing strategy based 
upon the state recovering its 
costs was rejected on grounds 
of unacceptable historical cost 
records, uncertainty as to what 
element of capital and ad¬ 
ministration costs should be in¬ 
corporated, questions over 
what rate of profit should be 
allowed and problems over 
whether one should treat costs 
as a stock or flow variable. 

Further, it was thought that 
costs should be related to 
future planting decisions rather 
than whether or not to sell an 
existing stock. 

Such problems seem unrea¬ 
sonable grounds to reject the 
principle that the public should 
expect a return from its invest¬ 
ment. 


October 12, lgg- 


Although problems restrict 1 
the ability of the state to f 
timber as theory dictates, these 
can be overcome by a pridi* 
system that comes dose enough 
- as seen by forest operations! 
of the private sector. j 

Given the committee's coo-' 
cern that the private sector of t ’ 
the forest industry should be' 
sheltered from the winds ofi 
competition by the implem» • 
tation of the product price it 1 
dex system of sale for the suit' 
wood resource (perhaps as t. 
replacement For the mniound 
removal of export subsidies), ii. 
seems conflicting that a si mil* 
concern is not forthcoming fa' 
the public of New Zealand. 

Not only is wood recom 
mended to be sold at a lou 
when prices for wood products 
arc low and times difficult for 
the forest industry, but in 
return there is to be no con- , 
sideration, other than price, on ’ 
effects of a forest industry ; 
when wood is tendered for. 

Where the state is expected f 
to underwrite the risks of the ; 
forest industry, in return wood 
could be sold on a negotiated 
basis where factors such at 
employment generation, social 
and environmental effects, net 
foreign exchange generation, 
distribution of employment 
and income generating ac¬ 
tivities in regions of greatest 
need, infrastructural costs etc 
could all be considered. 

The working committee, 
however, rejects this approach 
on grounds that the price of 
wood be sold in the market¬ 
place! 

Ian Maxwell 
Wellington 


NewPublication 

The first 

complete guide 

for office 

decision-makers. 

The Office Book, published by Fourth Estate Periodicals, is 
specially designed to keep office decision-makers completely 
up-to-date with the rapidly changing office scene. 

The first issue of this impressive new annual includes . 
authoritative articles exploring trends in a number of cnic 
fields including: employment (technological innovation 
changing roles in the office), building (tne creative deve ope 
and new concepts in office building), ergonomics(inecn ^ 
to office designers and planners), word processing (prog 1 * 
the revolution and a comparative guide to products, 
suppliers and prices). Hon '• 

As well. The Office Book's comprehensive directory ^ 
is designed to give office managers fingertip accew 1< J. 
companies providing office products and services m vL or5 
Zealand - everything from paper clips lo word ptoce _ 

To order your copy of the brand-new and indispensable dc* 
directory, simply nil In the Fourth Estate Subscription Ser* 1 
coupon elsewhere in this Issne. 
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Carriers’ pleas about higher fines cut little ice 


by Bob Stott 

THERE has been little public 
reaction to the recent claim by a 
group of businessmen that if 
fines for certain breaches of the 
law are increased they will be 
forced out of business. 

The businessmen in question 
are not marijuana growers, but 
some road carriers, who have 
been objecting to provisions in 
the Transport Amendment Bill 
to increase the maximum fines 
for breaches of road transport 
licensing rules from the present 
$2000 maximum to a new high 
of $10,000. 

Not only does the Bill boost 
the penalties, it also plugs a few 
loopholes (or tries to) and gives 
traffic officers more powers. 

The bill attempts to stamp 
out “warehousing” as a way of 
beating the 150km limit, and 
gives traffic officers powers to 
mark goods so that they can be 
more easily traced along the 
way. 

The legislation also proposes 
a toughening up of laws 
relating to drinking and driv¬ 
ing. 

The carriers' national body, 
the Road Transport Associa¬ 
tion, has never condoned low- 
breaking by its members. 

Most of the agitation against 
the bigger fines and tougher en¬ 
forcement measures is coming 
from South Auckland and Bay 
of Plenty, where the geography 
is such as to tempt operators to 
break the 150km limit on direct 
competition with rail. Here 
New Zealand is at its widest, 


there is a pattern of dense set¬ 
tlement and, especially in the 
Forestry Field, there is a variety 
of traffic coming and going in 
all directions. 

Given a half-way house 
around Hamilton and a bit of 
bending of the distance rules 
along the way, a Waikato or 
Bay of Plenty carrier can range 
from Taupo to Auckland, from 
Te Awamutu to Whakatane, 
and to and from all points in 
between over a network of 
roads. 

Contrast this with a carrier 
based, say, in Kaikoura — he is 
very easy to pick ofT as he heads 
south down the coast (on vir¬ 
tually the only road he can use) 
on the way to Christchurch, 
without the right sort of 
licence. If he is spotted, a call 
down the way to arrange in¬ 
terception at Rangiora has him 
cold. 

Not long ago the New 
Zealand Herald called on 15 
road carriers in the South 
Auckland area, reporting 
“predictions that businesses 
would lose between 20 and 80 
per cent of their business. 
Some predicted they would 
have no business if the bill 
went ahead.” 

Bearing in mind that the bill 
strengthens enforcement and 
docs not alter the ground rules 
(indeed there is some slight cas¬ 
ing of the 150km rule in rela¬ 
tion to main centres) this is an 
extraordinary situation. 

Here are businessmen admit¬ 
ting that they have founded 



enterprises based on the de¬ 
fiance of regulations. 

The Herald talked to N T 
Clarke of Paeron, a Road 
Transport Association coun¬ 
cillor, who suggested 
something was wrong with the 
law if existing penalties were 
not stiff enough to deter law¬ 
breaking. 

“Many of our operators arc 
under strong pressure from 
shippers to accept illegal 
loads,” he said. Members 
refusing such loads found ship¬ 
pers deprived them of legal 
work as well, and the industry* 
suggested that, because of these 
pressures, the consignor should 
be equally liable. But under the 
proposed legislation they 
would not be, said Clarke, 

In fact, the present legislation 
already covers this point, even 
if the regulation concerned has 
rarely been invoked, if at all. 
“Aiding and abetting” has been 
an offence for years. 

Early this month road car¬ 
riers who felt strongly about 
the Bill planned u protest 
meeting in Rotorua, but this 
was cancelled apparently 
because of Inck of support. 


A problem is tlrnt carriers 
who rely on the status quo for 
their livelihood are in turn 
becoming concerned. These 
people are mostly the town car¬ 
riers, who work carting to and 
from railheads and freight for¬ 
warders' depots. Every load 
carted illegally by road all the 
way through means less work 
for these people. 

Some regionally based car¬ 
riers are also concerned — such 
as some in Northland who have 
seen “their” patch invaded by 
companies working (illegally) 
out from Auckland into North¬ 
land. 

So, even though the South 
Auckland rebels may be getting 
the headlines, there are many 
other carriers who do not agree 
with them, because the status 
quo suits them. In all probabili¬ 
ty, some 90 or 95 per cent of 
road transport firms have been 
able to live within the rules and 
don't wtini change. 

The rules have shaped their 
business put terns, and if the 
rules arc dunged or frequently 
broken, then their businesses in 
turn will be forcibly altered. 

For the Road Transport 


Association, representing as it 
does all aspects of road 
transport, the situation is not 
simple. At least some members 
are opposed to the 150km limit 
or licensing and regulation in 
all forms. 

Some prefer the protection of 
licensing, but don’t like the 
distance limit. Some sec no ad¬ 
vantage, indeed positive disad¬ 
vantages in radical change, and 
some exist solely because the 
distance Limit directs traffic to 
them. 

Transport licensing is, of 
course, based on economics, 
and the basis of rhe present 
system was laid not by the first 
Labour Government as is 
sometimes supposed, but by its 
predecessor. Labour introduc¬ 
ed the distance limit (originally 
30 miles), but Gordon Coates 
in 1934 had said it was 
recognised that unregulated 
competition had resulted in 
duplication and even triplica¬ 
tion of transport facilities. This 
had “forced the national 
overhead of transport costs up 
to a level that tended to retard 
the progress of industry and 
trade." 

Coates’s 1933 Act had as its 
aims the protection of roads by 
controlling the numbers of 
heavy and fast vehicles, the ra¬ 
tionalisation of competition be¬ 
tween road operators and be¬ 
tween road and rail to avoid 
waste of resources, the 
establishment of stable services 
to have safer and more reliable 
operations, and insistence on 


insurance against carriers’ 
liability. 

Ever since then every govern¬ 
ment has come to the conclu¬ 
sion that regulation of competi¬ 
tion between road carriers and 
between road and rail has been 
■ in the overall economic in¬ 
terests of the nation. 

Easing of the regulations, 
either by legislative change, or 
by failure to ensure enforce¬ 
ment, must result in an in¬ 
crease in competition, and 
Coates’s “duplication and even 
triplication” of services. 

Some economic advisers and 
political pundits who advocate 
such competition will be in the 
user's interest, but this view 
fails to answer Coates’s claim 
that it “forces the national 
overhead of transport costs up 
to a level that tends to retard 
the progress of industry and 
trade.” 

What the dcliccnscrs and the 
advocates of lighter penalties 
and less enforcement fail to 
realise is that there is but a 
finite quantity of goods for 
transport at any time. If there 
are more operators in a route, 
there will be more services, 
which means a greater utilisa¬ 
tion of resources not in produc¬ 
tion, but in servicing. 

There will be n bigger invest¬ 
ment in transport, and so 
transport will need increased 
revenue to sui vive and prosper. 
And that bigger investment 
will mean bigger transport 
charges for a finite quantity of 
work. 




When It Comes To Personnel 

(Permanent or Temporary) 

Turn To Keyi 

New Zealand’s largest Commercial “People” Resource. 

• Executive Selection • Management • EDP • Accounting • 

• Sales • • Clerical • Secretarial • Engineering • Trades • 

• Chemistry and new Technology areas are just a sample of 

our current activity. 

Telephone: Auckland 797-079 

Hamilton 394-742 

New Plymouth 75-597 (opening 14 / 9 / 81 ) 
Wellington 739-133 

Christchurch 799-060, : 

Dunedin 774-036 ■ ^ : 

Invercargill 82-911 

We provide Interview facilities and office accommodation for 
business people when required..’ V-’.V. 
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The breweries 


Energy 


Mini-brewery mav give ‘big two’ hangover headack World oil demand: expecting the unexpected 

•/ • (r by Ray Dafter of current energy demand with ccption of France — relied on to provide more alternatives to 1 


by William Hobbs 

A DAVID among the Goliaths 
or the big breweries: that wbs 
how Prime Minister Rob Mul- 
doon described the country's 
newest brewing venture, a 
small family owned brewery In 
Nelson, when he officially 
opened its new malthouse and 
brewhouse. 

And Roc Mac Ltd, with an 
initial production of 22,000 
litres of ale a week and a capaci¬ 
ty to brew 68,000 litres, cer¬ 


tainly is small beer compared 
with the average 7 million litres 
a week output of the major 
breweries from their 13 plants. 

But David was successful in 
the light against Goliath, and 
the managing director of Roc 
Mac, Terry McCashin, is also 
hopeflil of success — not in 
knocking out Lion and DB, but 
certainly in securing a place in 
the market for a regional 
Nclaon/Marlborough beer. 

McCashin, a former Picton 
hotel-keeper, has Bpent half a 


million dollars, including 
$61,000 from the small 
business division of the DFC, 
on the venture. 

He believes the time has 
come when New Zealanders 
will welcome a distinctive local 
brew in place of the standardis¬ 
ed and rather bland product of 
the big breweries. 

He says it was once one of the 
pleasures of travelling the 
country to be able to sample 
different tasting beers at dif¬ 
ferent centres. 


Mac's Real Ale, the beer he is 
producing in Nelson with the 
help of a brewer he brought in 
specially from England (a 
former employee of the Carter 
berg company whose work per¬ 
mit required the Bpecial ap¬ 
proval oflmmigration Minister 
Aussie Malcolm) certainly is 
different. 

McCashin describes it as a 
cross between the real ale being 
produced in England as a 
response to public demand for 
a fuller-flavoured beer, and an 


Australian lager. It is light in 
colour with a good head and a 
malty taste. 

McCashin conceived the idea 
of setting up a regional brewery 
four years ago, originally plan¬ 
ning to establish it in 
Marlborough, and he spent two 
years going through the legal 
process of getting a brewing- 
house licence. 

The licence that was finally 
issued to him is the First new 
brewing-house licence in New 
Zealand since 1931 (DB's 
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The moment you have one of our ceilings 
overhead.you’il have to give up all this!” 



Excessive noise aggravates. It kills 
enthusiasm, stifles productivity, and 
here in a thousand New Zealand 
offices and businesses too much noise 
is taking its toll. 

Often, staff aren’t aware of the 
effect that too much noise has. They 
aren’t aware of it but it has its effect 
on them. And you. In many 
instances, due to excessive noise, staff 
work at less than full capacity. 
Efficiency is low. Morale is low. And 
productivity suffers as a consequence. 

Well, with a little help from us, 
things could improve dramatically. 

AHI Monocoustic Ceiling Panels 
are DSIR tested to a proven 85% 
noise absorption level. 

Installing AHI Monocoustic Ceiling 
Panels will be doing yourself, and your 
workers, a big service. Life will be a 
lot quieter and more pleasant. The 
moment that happens you should 
notice a rise in productivity. You 
could even qualify for a 100% tax cut 
(for existing commercial premises). 

And to top it all, energy bills should 
reduce, because of Monocoustic 
Ceiling Panel’s thermal efficiency. 

Ask your architect or builder about 
Monocoustic Ceiling Panels. 

If you didn’ t think a ceiling could 
make so much difference, it’s time 
you heard what AHI Monocoustic 
Ceiling Panels can do to stifle . 
unwanted, unproductive noise, 



Washdyke Brewery at Tlmarn 
being opened with a transferred 
licence). 

The move to Nelson as the 
base for operations followed 
the closing of the Rochdale 
cider factory at Stoke last yen 
by the Christchurch wine and 
spirit merchants, Mating and 
Co Ltd, and its decision to sell 
the premises. 

At the time Matings said it 
was no longer a commercial 
proposition to make dder as ao 
only product because its market 
had been eaten up to such i 
large extent by the increasing 
New Zealand taste for wines. 

But the company conceded it 
might be possible for someone 
to make a go of cider prodtto 
tion if it was combined with, 
something else. 

For McCashin, the operation 1 
was ideal. Only a third of the 1 
cider factory's floor space ms 
being productively utilised 
when he took over tod set up 
his new company; and though 
he plans to continue cider pro¬ 
duction, it meant there was still 
plenty of room for expansion 
into brewing. 

McCashin has returned to 
the old fashioned batch-brew¬ 
ing process for his beer. It in¬ 
volves five days' fermentation 
and then five days’ condition¬ 
ing for each brew, and was 
abandoned years ago by the ma¬ 
jor breweries, in New Zealand 
in favour of the DB-developed 
continuous fermentation pro¬ 
cess. 

He is only making one type 
of beer nt present, but plans in 
time to add a couple more, in¬ 
cluding a stout, brewed by the 
same batch fermentation pro¬ 
cess. 

He says he has had very little 
response from the brewing 
giants to his entry into the 
business, and they did not op¬ 
pose his application for » 
brewing-house licence. 

This could be the result of 
the breweries' near-stanglehwd 
on retail liquor outlets in W 
Nelson region, something 
which has meant McCashin he 
been able to tic up only one in¬ 
dependently owned hotel .£ 
Nelson as 0 saleB point lor tin 
beer. 

With commercial producuon 
only just started, he has made 
no real attempt yet fo mw 
the beer, but already he WJ 
received numerous unsojawa 
inquiries from riwrteted^ 
sports clubs interred in 
ing something different ip 
way of beers. ■ 

And If McCwbins 
tion that the NeWw"' 
p.l.« I. ready 
new in the way of 
curate, and if 
breweries start 
across the country* the 
of the trade may yet J* ave 
to rub their foreheads. 

National 

Review •> 

the newspaper 

politicians 

comment. 


A surprising reception awaits 
visitors to the International 
Energy Agency’s nondescript 
headquarters in Paris. 

For a start, it is not easy to 
get in. The security ar¬ 
rangements could have been 
modelled on those of Fort 
Knox — a precaution introduc¬ 
ed largely on the insistence of 
oil companies which have 
deposited their precious 
trading data and forecasts with 
the secretariat. 

And the serious, at times 
puzzled, expressions on the 
faces of the agency's multina¬ 
tional stafT do not seem right at 
a time of an oil glut, when the 
world appears to have brought 
rhe energy supply and demand 
balance so much under control. 
Shouldn't they be celebrating? 

in truth the IEA — set up by 
the main industrial countries to 
counter the growing influence 
of the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Coun¬ 
tries (Opec) —■ is in no mood to 
kick sand in the faces of oil ex¬ 
porters. Agency analysts are 
worried that the indicators, 
however favourable, may 
obscure longer-term problems. 

From the major energy con¬ 
sumers' point of view, the 
short-term trend is encourag¬ 
ing. Energy use within member 
countries of the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) fell by 
3.2 per cent in 1980, as against 
the previous year, anti by u fur¬ 
ther 2.8 to 3.0 per cent so far 
this year. The drop in OECD 
oil demand has been even more 
dramatic: down 8 per cent in 
I^SO and a further 6 to 7 per 
cent this year. 

Opec oil production, 
estimated to be about 20.5 
million barrels a day (almost 
half of installed capacity and 
about two-thirds of the current 
availability) is at the lowest 
level on an annual basis since 
1968. And major oil companies 
are so relaxed about the 
availability of supplies during 
the coming months that they 
nave already begun to run 
down their high stocks kept in 
teserve for raised winter de¬ 
mand. 

TJe problem facing analysts 
within the agency — and within 
Upee for that matter — is that 
no one has yet been able to un- 
wngle the various factors that 
. led to such a marked 
*wng ' n energy balances. 

Reduced demand for energy, 
Particularly for crude oil, has 
teen caused by a combination 
” **. slump in worldwide 
' '” momic activity, consumer 
distance t0 higher prices, the 
‘ich by users from one fuel 
* another, and the deliberate 
Auction of conservation 
measures. 
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inn ^ 100 muc h into the sav- 
Ca used by "one-off" 
n_?f-^dressing the prestige 
. ener By seminar, 
2°to referred to test year's 
w l£. In US petrol demand 
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ihf h barrels a day of 
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"Enhanced fuel efficiency 
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of current energy demand with 
consumption levels projected 
in the early 1970s. 

In 1973, for instance, Exxon 
forecast that by this year non¬ 
communist world energy de¬ 
mand would be running at the 
equivalent of over 125 million 
barrels a day of crude oil. 

It further projected that by 
1985 energy demand would 
have risen to 162 million bar¬ 
rels a day of oil equivalent 
(b/doe). The forecasts looked 
reasonable at the time, given 
that energy growth rates in the 
early 1970s had been running 
at 3.4 to 5.5 per cent annually. 

In the event, it seems unlike¬ 
ly that demand this year will 
rise above 95 million b/doe. 
And according to the latest 
energy report of Bankers Trust 
Company, 1985 demand could 
still be only 106.5 million b/doe 
— an apparent drop of 34 per 
cent from the level originally 
expected by Exxon. 

A more accurate measure of 
fundamental changes in energy 
balances can be obtained front 
comparing demand with the 
economy as a whole. Here it 
has been found that energy use 
per unit of Gross Domestic 
Product in IEA member coun¬ 
tries declined by almost 13 per 
cent between 1973 and 1980. 
Over the same period oil use 
dropped by about 20 per cent 
when assessed on a comparable 
basis. 

Fred Gorhct, director of the 
agency's office of long-term co¬ 
operation and policy analysis, 
said the changes indicated a 
general improvement in the ef¬ 
ficient use of energy — par¬ 
ticularly among oil consumers. 
There had also been a signifi¬ 
cant substitution of other fuels 
for oil. 

There remains considerable 
potential for further savings 
through more conservation. 
IEA member countries project 
that in the 1979-80 period, 
energy use per unit of GDP 
could decline by a further 14 
per cent. 

The IEA has already called 
for stronger conservation ac¬ 
tion from many of its members. 

"There must be a contribu¬ 
tion from both market forces 
and public policy measures," 
says the IEA, a view shared by 
the newly created Association 
for the Conservation of Energy. 

The association, based in 
London, was set up largely 
because manufacturers of con¬ 
servation equipment were con¬ 
cerned about the woolliness of 
British conservation policies. 

Experience of the mid-1970s 
has shown that conservation 
loses much of its appeal when 
oil prices are falling in real 
terms — as at present. In its 
efiergy analysis. Bankers Trust 
sees little prospect of oil prices 
rising much above the general 
inflation rate before 1985. 

The forecast is based on an 
assumption that demand for 
Opec oil will remain well below 
the organisation’s production 
capacity at least until the 
mid-1980s and possibly 
through to the 1990s. 

Paradoxically, the demand 
for Opec oil — and the 
organisation’s pricing expecta¬ 
tions — will be greatly influ¬ 
enced by the ISA's success in 
encouraging a switch from oil 
to other fuels. Ever since the 
agency was formed, in response 
to the 1973 energy crisis, it has 
striven to encourage member 
countries to lessen their 
dependence on imported oil, 
and Opec's oil in particular. 

The campaign seems to be 
working. IEA member coun¬ 
tries — essentially all of the 
developed nations with the ex¬ 


ception of France — relied on 
net oil imports to meet about 
35 per cent of their total energy 
needs in 1973. 

The proportion is now less 
than one-third. The agency 
secretariat believes that oil im¬ 
ports could be meeting just 
28.6 per cent of the IEA’s 
energy demand in 1985, 23 per 
cent in 1990, and only 14 per 
cent at the turn of the century. 

It is IEA’s hope that by the 
end of the century oil will have 
been virtually eliminated from 
electricity generation. (It now 
accounts for almost one-fifth of 
the fuel used in power plants.) 

Manufacturing industry is 
expected to become more effi¬ 
cient in its overall use of energy. 

But still agency staff remain 
troubled by nagging doubts. 
They arc concerned that in the 
current climate of oil glut, 
economic recession and low 
growth expectations, the drive 


to provide more alternatives to 
imported crude oil will be 
hindered. 

President Reagan's an¬ 
nouncement that the US 
Energy Department is to be 
abolished is a further sign that 
leading industrialised countries 
have become more relaxed 
about supplies, more confident 
that market forces will lead to 
the development of fuels to 
replace imported oil. 

The IEA is working on the 
assumption that nuclear power 
output will grow by 170 per 
cent in the next decade and by a 
further 65 per cent in the 
1990s. The use of coal is ex¬ 
pected to grow by 150 per cent 
and account for 35 per cent of 
total IEA energy use by the end 
of the century, compared with 
about one fifth today. 

But what is still not known is 
whether the progress is real or 
phony. 


HOW ENERGY BALANCES WILL CHANGE 



{Reference case tor IEA countries: million tonnes of oil equivalent) 


1970 

1990 

2000 

Total primary energy 

3612 

42 36 

5100 

Non-oil energy consumption 

1794 

2666 

3780 

Oil consumption 

IBIS 

1570 

1320 

of which: net oil Imports 

1206 

974 

730 

Domestic energy production 

2486 

3142 

4206 

Coal 

727 

noo 

1770 

Oil 

707 

6 78 

600 

Gas 

896 

713 

750 

Nuclear 

1 23 

336 

565 

Hydro 

232 

205 

350 

Net non-oil imports 




Coal 

1 1 

60 

40 

Gas 

30 

142 

215 

Total final consumption 

2617 

2918 

3369 

Industry (Inc non-energy use) 

1040 

1270 

1667 

T ransport 

737 

709 

600 

Residontial/commorcial 

B40 

939 

1022 

Net oil imports |m barrols/day) 

24.6 

1 9.B 

14.8 

Oil consumption as % of total energy 

50.3 

37.1 

25.9 



The Converted. 


If you’re having a devil of a job getting your 
CNG or LPG-convcrled vehicles working faithfully, 
here’s the answer to your prayers. Dual-Curve Ignition. 

Dual-Curve Electronic Ignition does wonder- 
ous things - it helps improve the running efficiency of 
engines operating on both CNG and Petrol, and'LPG 
ana Petrol. 

In the beginning, a vehicle operating on both 
petrol and gaseous fuels could not work at full capacity 
because of the compromise spark liming required to 
fire the gas fuel. This aim promise can cause increased 
consumption of both fuels and could lead to serious 
damage to the vehicle's engine. 

Now that Dual-Curve Ignition is here, those 
problems are gone! Dual-Curve Ignition allows the 
vehicle to run on petrol exactly as it did prior to the gas . 


conversion — with the same power, performance and 
fuel economy. And when the vehicle is operating on 
gas - either CNG or LPG - the Dual-Curve Ignition 
automatically adjusts the engine spark timing, and in¬ 
creases spark energy and voltage, to give optimum per¬ 
formance from the gas fuel. 

• And the power will be with you — for ever and 
ever - because the direct benefits of Dual-Curve Igni¬ 
tion mean improved performance, more power at the 
wheels and greater range from both petrol and gas 
fuels. 

Now put into practise what wc preach - fit u 
Dual-Curve Electronic Ignition unit, available from 
service stations, auto electricians, or your authorised 
‘ r,v ’G/LPG installer. 



dual electronic igmeu 
CNG/PETROL 


for alternative fuels. 

& LPG/PETROL. 

For further information about Dual-Curve Ignition, write or telephone Autex International, P.O. Box 5179. Auckland. 
. r . ’ Telephone: Auckland (09) 773-269 or Wellington (04) 688-211. 


Miirkeiedby Alli&X JriienmiioitillLimned, Auckland. Nw ZeithiniL Under llcftdr to AHtotronfcr Commit Corjwutlau. Texas. 
" A uiex IniinuMoiiaf aha tli Sydney, Brisbane,. Dtilhit, London. 
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Family courts tidy up loose ends of restructuring 


by Jack Hodder 

THE Family Proceedings and 
Family Courts Acts came imo 
lorcc at the beginning of this 
month, live years after the ap¬ 
pointment of the (Beattie) 
Royal Commission on the 
Courts. Their commencement 
marks the end of an active 
period of 9tudy and reform 
which has overhauled our fami¬ 
ly laws, restructured our courts 
aud produced a significant ex¬ 
pansion in the judicial branch 
of government. 

The major change brought 
about in the Family Pro¬ 
ceedings Act relates to the ter¬ 
mination of unsuccessful mar¬ 
riages. Instead of seeking a 
divorce, marriage partners will 
seek an order dissolving the 
marriage. 

Such an order may be sought 
on one ground only: “that the 
marriage has broken down ir¬ 


reconcilably". That ground 
will be held to have been 
established "only where the 
Court is satisfied that the par¬ 
ties to the marriage are living 
apart, and have been living 
apart for the period of two 
years immediately preceding 
the filing of the application for 
an order dissolving the mar¬ 
riage". 

Once the ground is made out, 
the court must make the order 
sought, subject only to its being 
satisfied that proper arrange¬ 
ments have been made for the 
welfare of any children. 

The new legislation means 
the end of "fault”-based 
grounds for the termination of 
marriages, such as adultery, 
cruelty or desertion. It also 
means that “instant" divorces, 
previously available on such 
"fault"-baaed grounds, are 
things of the past. 

But the new rules are not 


especially radical. The Aust¬ 
ralians have had a one-year 
separation period as the sole 
ground for divorce for some 
years. And our new legislation 
does not contain the "fast 
crack" (6-month) dissolution 
for childless marriages that a 
1977 Justice Department re¬ 
view of matrimonial law con- 
templated. 

The Family Proceedings Act 
also ended another aspect of 
"fault” in matrimonial law by 
abolishing the ancient action 
for enticement of a spouse as 
from January 1981. 

Another change contained in 
the Act relates to rape: a man 
can be convicted of raping his 
wife if they are living apart in 
separate residences; previously 
there could be no conviction 
unless there existed decrees of 
divorce or judicial separation or 
a separation order at the time of 
the incident. 


The changes leave us with a 
simpler body of legislation. 
Together with the establish¬ 
ment of a norm of equal divi¬ 
sion of assets on breakdown 
under the Matrimonial Proper¬ 
ty Act and an explicit role for 
the Social Security Commis¬ 
sion in seeking contributions 
by one spouse to the cost of the 
other's domestic purposes 
benefits, they just might mean 
an overdue decline in the 
amount of family law business 
coming lawyers' way. 

An amendment to the Guar¬ 
dianship Act also came into 
force on October 1. It includes 
a testament to the efforts of the 
Parental Rights Society (pre¬ 
viously Families Need Fathers) 
by explicitly providing that the 
welfare of a child is not to be 
presumed to be served by plac¬ 
ing it in the custody of a par¬ 
ticular person because of that 
person's sex. 
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This outlaws the "mother 
principle" which presumed 
that it was in the interests of a 
very young child or a female 
child that it should be in the 
custody of its mother. 

That "principle" had bccu 
well and truly eroded by 
judicial decisions in very recent 
years and it is doubtful that its 
repeal will have much signifi¬ 
cance. 

The new family courts 
operate as a specialist division 
of the district courts. Only cer¬ 
tain district court judges have 
been warranted as family court 
judges and they will handle the 
great bulk of all family law pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The Family Courts Act in¬ 
cludes a special provision re¬ 
quiring that proceedings there¬ 
under be conducted in such a 
way as to avoid unnecessary 
formality and that wigs and 
gowns be not worn by judges 
or counsel. The extension of 
that requirement to the or¬ 
dinary courts deserves some 
favourable consideration. 

The family courts will deal 
with most matters arising 
under the Family Proceedings, 
Matrimonial Property, Guar¬ 
dianship, Adoption and Mar¬ 
riage Acts. 

There remains a number of 
areas which were recommend¬ 
ed for family courts by the 
Beattie commission but which 
still remain with the ordinary 
courts. These include matters 
under the Status of Children, 
Children and Young Persons 
and Alcoholism and Drug Ad¬ 
diction Acts, as well as criminal 
matters (such as incest and 
domestic violence) arising 
within the family context. 

The present restricted 
jurisdiction given the new 
courts may well be related to 
the Minister of Justice's public 
warnings that they should not 
be overwhelmed before they 
are well established. 

On the other hand, if those 
courts do not deal with all im¬ 
portant matters related to 
families there is an inefficient 
use of judicial resources and 
the family courts will not be 


fully deserving of their title 

The beginning of the family 
courts also marks the last pan 
of the court restructuring th» 
has taken place in recent yeaj$. 
The Court of Appeal is m 
regularly sitting in two divi¬ 
sions — and can field a full 
team of five permanent judge 
for the very important case, 
such as the current application 
lor review of the Mount Erebuj 
crash report. 

The High Court still hai 
significant backlogs (426 weeh 
work outstanding at March 31 
1981, according to the Justice 
Department’s annual report) 
but it is understood these are 
now reducing. 

Ii is in the district courts that 
the major changes have occur¬ 
red. The increase in the civil 
jurisdiction to include claims of 
up to $12,000 is bringing a 
range of new and interesting 
cases to those courts. 

The commencement of 
criminal jury trials in the 
district courts strucka nasty ad¬ 
ministrative hiccup (requiring 
urgent parliamentary valida¬ 
tion) and may yet overload the 
Court of Apeal with appeals. 
Then, finally, we have the 
family courts. 

Much has happened over ihe 
past five years in the general 
field of the judiciary, but a look 
at judicial numbers suggests 
that the underlying feature has 
hcen the significant enlarging 
of the size of the judiciary. 

Five years ago there was pro¬ 
vision for 20 Supreme Court 
judges (ihen paid $25,109)anJ 
60 magistrates (then paid 
$18,557). Now we have provi¬ 
sion for 27 High Court judges 
(normally on $67,070) and 8)' 
district court judges (now on 
$50,642). 

Thai means that the last five 
years has seen an almost 40 per 
cent increase in the number of 
judges, while the population 
has Increased only marginally- 

There is a growing realisa¬ 
tion that throwing money at 
social problems does not neces¬ 
sarily cure them. There is need 
to be aware that throwing 
judges at problems may not be 
much more successful. 
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Surplus silver sold 
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THE General Services Ad¬ 
ministration began selling 
surplus silver from the US na¬ 
tional defence stockpile — at 
the planned rate of 1.25 million 
troy ounces a week — this 
month. 

Roy Markon, commissioner 
of the GSA's federal property 
resources service — which 
handles the Bale of materials 
from the US strategic stock¬ 
piles — told a congressional 
hearing that President Reagan 
already had authority to 
dispose of 46,537,000 troy 
ounces of silver during the 
fiscal year that ends on 
September 30, 1982. 

Congress has also granted the 
Administration authority to 
dispose of 11 other surplus 
stockpile materials: 453,590 
kilograms of iodine; 1.5 million 
carats of industrial diamonds; 
322,165 kilos of mercury oxide; 1 
50,000 flasks of mercury; 907 
metric tons of antimony; 1814 
metric tons of asbestos 
chrysotile; 711 metric tons of 
vegetable tannin extract; -four 
different types of mica totalling 
277,825 kilos. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
46.5 million ounces of surplus- 


silver will be used by stock?* 
officials to purchase cot*» 
titanium and other cr 
materials deemed 
US national defend wff- 
Commodity analyst* 1 
York said the quanuty ° 
to be auctioned by the 
ment was not large. 

But the OSA 

triggered a drop in adve fu ^ 
prices the same day. Tni 

50 cents an ounce-.as much « 

is permitted In a sin 8 

tr Tire* September silver coif 

tract, scheduled f° r jyl 
before the GSA sales begaj> * 
$1.24 to close at 

“Xhoe said the GJA P^ 

to sell all the Burpto* Jpjj cm 
that It might not sell d* ^ 
1.25 million troy f . 

silver each wefek 
fered are not considered « r 

table. ' •'■Li . 
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Graft oils wheels in oil-rich Mexico 


CORRUPTION has long been 
endemic to public life in Mex¬ 
ico. But the scale of revelations 
in the past month has been un¬ 
precedented. 

Flores Tapia, Governor of 
the state of Coahuiia, resigned 
after the Congress accused him 
of "enriching himself inex¬ 
plicably" to the tune of $30.1 
million. A deputy from the rul¬ 
ing Institutional Revolutionary 
Party (PRI) is under investiga¬ 
tion for allegedly embezzling 
$82.1 million belonging to the 
state agricultural bank. Their 
cases are now being pursued by 
the Attorney-General’s oflice. 

Even the President, tradi¬ 
tionally immune from 
criticism, has found himself 
caught in the storm. President 
Jose Lopez Portillo had to 
refuse the offer of a $2.4 
million ranch, a present from a 
group of businessmen and 
politicians, after a newspaper 
columnist broke the news. 

The columnist in Uno Mas 
Uno did nor suggest that Lopez 
Portillo was being corrupt in 
accepting the sumptuous gift. 
He did say that to take the 
150-acre farm would tarnish 
the image of the Presidency at a 
time when a good example was 
needed from the top. 

Not only did Lopez Portillo 
make public his decision to re¬ 
ject the gift, now known collo¬ 
quially as "the ranch of tempta¬ 
tion", but he also asked the 
Congress to legislate against of¬ 
ficials receiving presents. 

Both moves are unheard of in 
Mexico. The President’s stand¬ 
ing with the public has risen as 
a result. 

Lopez Portillo, like all his 
predecessors, says he will fight 
corruption, which has become 
worse than ever due to the fact 
that Mexico's oil has put so 
much extra money into the 
economy. 

He compares corruption to a 
"cancer which runs the risk of 


devouring Mexico if we do not 
succeed in controlling it." But 
corruption is bo intimately 
bound up with Mexican 
politics that to instigate a major 
purge could severely upset the 
remarkably stable system, 
which has been dominated for 
52 years by the PRI. 

There is no law regulating 
the conflict of interests in Mex¬ 
ico. Senior government officials 
maintain interests in private 
companies, which often win 
government contracts. 

Politicians and civil servants 
are able to mask their participa¬ 
tion in such companies by 
holding bearers' shares, which 
are anonymous. 

Gifts to woo politicians and 
speed up the cumbersome 
bureaucracy are a long 
established tradition. 

A British businessman tried 
in vain to get an import licence 
for months, while the Com¬ 
merce Ministry kept dragging 
its feet. Finally, lie asked the 
Mexican partner in his joint 
venture company to have a 
word with an official. The per¬ 
mit came through the same 
day, but the Mexican had to 
loan his private jet to the of¬ 
ficial for a weekend. 

Nepotism is another feature 
of Mexican public life. The 
President’s 28-year-old son is a 
Vice-Minister for Planning. His 
sister is in charge of the state 
run television and radio system 
and a nephew heads the state 
airline company. 

A European diplomat likens 
die Mexican system to a 
"pyramid of patronage", in 
which public sector jobs arc 
designated in a descending 
chain of command. 

The Mexican civil service is 
not a profession as it is in Brit¬ 
ain. It is full of political ap¬ 
pointees, who change every six 
years when a new President 
takes office. 

The Government is now in 


‘If only COWAN'S 
Fine Art Papers 
had been around 
in my day I could have 
been famous!’ 


Like the rest of the oil-starved world. New Zealand has taken a 
fresh look at Mexico, the third great North American country, 
slncB it has discovered vast reserves of the precious liquid. 

Our contact with Mexico since news of ihe discoveries has in¬ 
cluded a high-level visit, led by Prime Minister Rob Muldoon and 
Including senior officials, industrial representatives and traders. 

But in future dealings with Mexico, New Zealand traders may 
come up against a problem that is new to most. Corruption has 
been a pert of Mexican life for as long as anyone can remember. 
But now even the Government considers that it Is getting out of 
hand, according to William Chislett, of the Financial Times. 


its fifth year — a time when of¬ 
ficials, many poorly paid, 
feather their nests more than 
ever, since there is no 
guarantee of a job in the next 
administration. 

But it is a fairly democratic 
form of corruption since it ex¬ 
tends throughout the public 
sector. A traffic policeman, for 
example, will usually waive a 


fine in exchange for a 100 peso 
($3.70) "mordida”, or "bite". 
The policeman passes on part 
of the bribe to his immediate 
boss, to ensure that he keeps 
his good beat, and so on. 

A senior Mexican banker 
even goes as far as to say, far 
fetched as it may seem, that 
corruption has been more effec¬ 
tive in distributing wealth than 


the Government’s economic 
policies. 

Bui it is now widely accepted 
that corruption has got out of 
control and officials have 
become too greedy. 

When elections were held for 
a new governor in August in 
the state of Coahuiia after 
Tapia resigned, 70 per cent of 
the electorate showed their 
disenchantment with the 
political system by abstaining 
from vOLing. This was one of 
the highest abstention rates 
ever. The PRI candidate still 
won, but with little legitimacy. 

The Attorney-General has 
charged 2360 officials with il¬ 
licit operations involving 
public money in the past five 
years and recovered some 4.5 
billion pesos ($185 million) in 
misappropriated funds. 

The. Government has dosed 
the loophole in the Law of 
Responsibilities, which allowed 


officials, charged with fiscal of¬ 
fences, to be released after 
returning the misappropriated 
funds. 

But is has not stopped the 
time-honoured practice of pay¬ 
ing many Mexican journalists 
part of their salary. Such jour¬ 
nalists can expect a regular 
"envelope” from the Ministry 
or Government department 
they cover, as well as other 
perks. Mexican reporters 
covering this year’s banking 
convention were given $185 
petrobonds and gold 
medallions by the Finance 
Ministry. 

Newspaper publishers pay 
their journalists badly and are 
quite happy to sec the Govern¬ 
ment make up the balance. The 
Government, for its part, is 
able to keep a tame Press 
which, from self-interest, does 
not pry too deeply imo corrup¬ 
tion. 
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Tax AND CASH FLOW. T\vo major problems that face most companies, self 
employed and professional people. 

BNZ Finance car leasing can help both. 

It’s easy and as close as the Manager of your nearest BNZ bank. He can explain the 
conditions and the advantages of leasing, the outlay and the repayments. 

What’s more, hecan make it happen oh the spot.; . ■ 


BNZFINANCE 


BNZ Fininir Limbed. 
BNFtMBZB . . 


CAR LEASE FINANCE 
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CER — what’s in it for us, we may ask, as tarrying 


Special correspondent 

THE concept of closer 
economic relations (CER) be¬ 
tween Australia and New 
Zealand was launched in 
March 1979, with a firm com¬ 
mitment by both Prime 
Ministers, in the form of a 
general communique. 

This was to be the trade 
agreement which would pilot 
trans-Tasman trade through 
the 1980s into an era of more 
sophisticated and dynamic 
trade - finally trade relations 
between the countries would be 
on a more long-term and stable 
basis. 

But the only thing which is 
long-term about CER are the 
negotiations nnd the only 
stability, so for, is the assurance 
to bureaucrats of regular trips 
across the Tasman to talk to 
their counterparts. 

CER, as a concept, was being 
talked about in 1978. Now, the 
earliest starting date which 
scents likely is 1983. In other 
words, it will have taken five 
years for a new agreement to be 
negotiated and commenced. 


In 1978 Nafia was, in fact, 
running aground. The terms of 
access under Schedule A of the 
agreement were being describ¬ 
ed by the Australians as a vehi¬ 
cle for one-way free-trade 
because of New Zealand’s 
restrictive import licensing pro¬ 
visions. 

In a number of instances the 
Australian Government came 
dangerously close to dishonour¬ 
ing commitments under 
Schedule A. This would have 
sabotaged not only that 
schedule, but the whole basis 
and concept of the Nafia agree¬ 
ment. 

The indiscriminate and un¬ 
predictable application of tariff 
quotas in Australia, particular¬ 
ly in the clothing, footwear and 
textile industries, also did 
nothing to engender good 
trading relations. 

Wherever New Zealand was 
starting to get a reasonable foot¬ 
hold in the Australian market 
(whiteware) the terms of these 
trade deals, put together under 
3:7 arrangements, became in¬ 
creasingly difficult to re¬ 
negotiate as the Australians 


took a bloody-minded attitude 
in efforts to protect inefficient 
local industry. 

The commissioning in 1978 
of the thermo-mechanical pulp¬ 
ing and newsprint mill in 
Albury (which has just come 
into operation and will save im¬ 
ports of $A80 million a year — 
mostly New Zealand exports) 
was another example of 
Australian industrial develop¬ 
ment policy apparently ignor¬ 
ing trade relations with New 
Zealand. 

At the same time, there were 
many niggling issues, such as 
export incentives, Government 
procurement, standards and in¬ 
termediate goods, which either 
side saw as the basis for an un¬ 
fair trading advantage. 

Three years have passed 
since many of these problems 
were reaching crisis propor¬ 
tions, but still no new agree¬ 
ment has been formulated — 
and the amazing thing is that 
rather than trade falling off, it 
has grown very strongly with 
many of the problem areas ap¬ 
pearing to have been ironed 
out. 
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THE ARTIST AND 


Newsprint... they went It alone 

Since June 1978 total trans- a 
Tasman trade, in New Zealand e 
dollars, has grown by 45.6 per 
cent to $1881.7 million for the c 
year to June 1981. The trade v 
ratio which was 1.6:1 in c 
Australia’s favour in 1978, is 1 
now only 1.3:1 in Australia’s I 
favour. c 

It leads one to wonder t 
whether a reformulation of the t 
traditional Nafia agreement 
might not have been more ap- \ 
propriate and certainly less i 
time-consuming. Both coun- < 
tries are still each other’s i 
largest markets for manufoc- I 
tured exports. < 

Perhaps the growth of trade, i 
in spite of Nafia, is a comment 1 
on the value of the agreement i 
itself. Many of the other niggl¬ 
ing issues were quite capable of i 
resolution, provided cool heads I 


and positive attitudes prevail¬ 
ed. 

There have been few new 
deals put together, as such, 
under Nafia, but there have 
certainly been no great prob¬ 
lems. Despite the crises of 
1978, it is hard to find an in¬ 
dustry whose future hangs in 
the balance because CER has 
not been negotiated. 

Given that the main New 
Zealand advantage under Nafia 
is the tarifT preferences it can 
obtain against third countries, 
the review of protection, now 
being undertaken by the In¬ 
dustries Assistance Commis¬ 
sion in Australia, makes the 
benefits of CER rather ques¬ 
tionable to say rhe least. 

The terms of reference given 
to the IAC by the Australian 
Government make no mention 


at all of CER. It may be that 
parties under cross- 
examination at the hearings 
will be asked by the IAC about 
the implications for trans- 
Tasman trade, bur it is very 
doubtful. 

This contrasts with the posi¬ 
tion in New Zealand where the 
IDC in recent hearings has 
given considerable attention to 
CER. The fact of the matter is 
that New Zealand just does not 
race in Australia’s industrial 
development strategy. 

Far more commitment has 
been given by senior Australian 
ministers to the casing of trade 
barriers to facilitate the North- 
South dialogue. 

Manufacturers argue that 
there is little point in giving 
away access to the New 
Zealand market in exchange for 
preferences against third coun¬ 
tries which must continually 
erode as the Australian Govern¬ 
ment continues with its policies 
of diminishing levels of protec¬ 
tion for Australian industry. 

CER, of course, accords 
eventual free access to the 
Australian market for New 
Zealand exporters, hut given 
export incentives and a weak 
New Zealand dollar, the value 
of the inrifl' preferences so ob¬ 
tained especially in relation to 
what might have to be given 
away makes the whole exercise 
rather questionable. 

On top of this complicating 
factor: 

• Wc have for more strained 
political relations than wc had 


The Number 1 source 
of business information 
in New Zealand! 


UBD 


Photo — David Douglas Duncan 


‘PICASSO — A Painter’s Diary’ 
Kaleidoscope 8.30pm TV One 
Friday 16th October. 

He was the most famous and perhaps the greatest artist of the 20th 
century. But what kind of a man was Pablo Picasso? 

In this 50-minute film portrait by award-winning Perry Miller Adato 
discover what Picasso thought and felt, and what those close to ‘ 
Picasso felt about him. 

It includes works from his private collection that few have ever seen and 
highlights of the great retrospective Picasso exhibition from the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. This outstanding film was made 
possible through a grant from IBM. y e 


The only publication available that offers a single source for: 

• The name and address of every business, tradesman and professional 
person In New Zealand, listed alphabetically by classification. 

• The name and address of all Government departments, statutory 
commissions. Justices of the Peace, churches, schools, colleges, trade 
unions, associations, clubs and halls. 

• Telephone number listed numerically. 

• Post Office box numbers listed numerically as well as alphabetically. 

• Telegraphic code addresses listed both by code and firm name. 

• Street directories and maps of all cities and towns. 

PLUS: A FREE SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION SERVICE - 

Worldwide Information available (by poat or phone). 

^business & Trade Directory is in 10 volumes covering the whole of 
Lino r , S ? Q Ce or 8V ?,7 mark ®ting. New Zealand and the Pacific Islands as 
u redlt co "V o1 d0 -- well. Also available for every state of 
P™ 6 "!; U P odate because it Is com-' Australia. UBD, where your company s 
piled and revised annually. Published name maana more business for you. 

For more information phone or write - 

UNIVERSAL BUSINESS DIRECTORIES LTD 

||Qn _MAM n ... _ 


SL arrtTe ’ Dominion Road. Mount Eden. 
Private Bag. Dominion Road. Auckland 3. 
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bureaucrats prolong the uncertainty and questioning 


in 1978/79, due to the Spring¬ 
bok tour. 

• There » a completely dif¬ 
ferent relationship between 
currencies. New Zealand has 
devalued against Australia by 
18.7 per cent since June 1978. 
Financial observers are con¬ 
fidently predicting the New 
Zealand dollar being worth on¬ 
ly A60c by this time next year. 
The size of these currency ad¬ 
justments make all the haggling 
about whether New Zealand 
has a 4 to 5 per cent advantage 
on export incentives look rather 
silly. 

Even if items were 
withdrawn from Schedule A, it 
would in many cases not harm 
New Zealand exports because 
the tarifT disadvantage would 
be more than offset by 
favourable currency ad¬ 
just mcnis. 

Futhcrmore, it would mean 
less Australian access to the 
New Zealand market. From the 
consumer’s point of view (and 
the balance of payments) if we 
are going to import goods, they 
should be from the cheapest 
source and usually Australia is 
only the next dearest. 

• On top of the trans-Tasman 
arguments about export incen¬ 
tives, both countries now face 
third-country problems 
because of the Gail subsidies 
code. 

• Australian economic condi¬ 
tions have changed markedly 
with decreasing unemployment 
and higher growth, giving the 
Government more scope to 
lower levels of assistance for 
Australian industry. The 
Australian Government recent¬ 
ly announced a review to be 
undertaken by the IAC of 
budgetary assistance to in¬ 
dustry. 

• New Zealand is in the mid¬ 
dle of an extensive industries 
study programme with many 
recommendations and deci¬ 
sions having major implica¬ 
tions, not only for tho in¬ 
dustrial structure, but also for 
CER. 

The plastics industry is a 
good example. Recommenda¬ 
tions made by the IDC on the 
plastics industry generally 
argue for a change in the 
method of protection from im¬ 
port licensing to tarifT*. 

This means that most of the 
plastics industry, if the recom¬ 
mendations are accepted, will 
oe reliant on tariffs for protec- 
tion, yet under CER the pro¬ 
posal is to dismantle tarifTs over 
> five-year period (leaving im- 
P°rt licensing the main device 
Protecting New Zealand in¬ 
dustry against Australian com¬ 
petitors). . 

This could leave large sec- 
“?■?* of the plastics industry 
with do protection whatsoever 
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Plastics ... our industry could be left unprotected 


against Australian imports afier 
a very short period of time. 

Other industry studies are 
sure to come across the some 
dilemma. 

• Since negotiations began, 


the Australian Government has 
come down with a very protec¬ 
tionist seven-year deal for the 
clothing, footwear and textile 
industries. 

• Extensive taxation reform is 


being undertaken, or con¬ 
templated, in both countries. 

In addition to this confusion, 
the Australians now want n ter¬ 
mination date for import licens¬ 
ing in New Zealand — some¬ 


thing which manufacturers 
would be likely to resist very 
6trongly. 

Publicly, the politicians 
claim that their attention is be¬ 
ing taken up by electoral issues 
in New Zealand and that, in 
Australia, the magnitude of the 
consultation process has in¬ 
evitably caused a slow down in 
negotiations. 

The facts of the matter are 
that in Australia, CER is being 
given a very low priority and 
industrial development policies 
there, such as the present pro¬ 
tection review, show scant 
regard for CER. 

In New Zealand, the pace of 
development is undoubtedly 
governed by extreme political 
sensitivity. Issues such as na¬ 
tional pricing, the product con¬ 
tent of (lie deferred category, 
the negative list of industries 
and the general sensitivity 
abmit protect ion, make rapid 


progress with the CER 
politically untenable. 

Manufacturers are starting to 
ask questions which are dif¬ 
ficult to answer — what items 
are on the deferred lists; how 
will the Government deal with 
issues such as national pricing; 
will Watties be allowed to 
charge more for its products 
delivered into Greymouth than 
it docs into Hastings? 

In official circles there still 
appears to be optimism about 
the likelihood of a CER agree¬ 
ment being concluded in the 
first quarter of 1982 and put in¬ 
to operation in early 1983. 

Despite this, however, given 
the changed circumstances, 
many in New Zealand are cer- 
rain to question just what is in 
it for them. 

Right now, only one thing is 
certain about CER, and that is 
that Kangaroo meat is definite¬ 
ly on the deferred list. 



The world’s most advanced 
^ Video Recorder technology is also the world’s 
% largest selling Video Recording System ... 
ss# and that’s most important. 


Important because the largest selling Video 
Recording System not only gives you superior 
picture colour and sound recording quality, but 
compatibility with most overseas pre-recorded 
material as well. 

National, the largest manufacturer in this field, 
offers you VHS - a video tape recording system 
which has become the mosl widely used in the 
world today. Fisher & Paykel has already supplied 
hundreds of satisfied institutional and commercial 
users with National VHS equipment. 


The latest advances in video cassette recording 
technology are available in a full range of National 
VHS colour video cassette recorders, cameras and 
monitors. So you can select exactly the right video 
system for your requirements. 

There is also an extensive range of VTR 
equipment, including the new 19 mm p.’.f) U-Format 
seiieu and large screen video projection systems. 

National also provides comprehensive servicing 
facilities by Japanese-trained electronic engineers. 


Pictured from the VHS range: 
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NV3000 portable video cassette recorder NV7000 video cassette recorder 
and WV3200 colour video camera 

National's fully portable video system gives you complete . . zoom, tefeptoto/rnaCfbJens,. auteHnfi and boOfft.mferophon^. 

freedom to record video on vlltuaffy any.jocatlph.' / • : TheJwOOO fe . j 

•The NV3Q00'e features Include:Still frame.W-.detailed , •/.’ 1 

analysis arid Instruction plus single frame* advertise and slow *.; ■ playback 0eed modes (ncJud& TJue A RevfeWat nine limes 

motion play. Quick/Slow tape searching at three times normal normal speed for quick and accurate tape Bearch plus 

speed, still mode and tape play-back at Vfc normal speed for freeze-frame section and still advance frame-by-frame. Dolby 

motion analysis, Remote pause controller. Direct-drive video noise reduction sound recording system to significantly reduc 

head cylinder to ensure picture stability. Lightweight annealed ■ tape hiss and also increase the dynamic range of the audio 
aluminium dle-cast ohassls to. provide a solid foundation for: .. signal. Quartz-locked direct drive cylinder, and capstan motor 


s you complete . .. zoom, tefephoto/rnacrb.lens, ayto^irifi anif boom microphone. 
ittoiv .• • v . The Nwpoo fo ; V' 

ToMetaHed , •. • < • •. .ftipdetfwtureie'-ihcMd^l p)pjSfafn.nto nmet.' •••: • ' ; >r' .: 
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dependable portability. ... i v 4 e ™ urt 

, The' WV3200N Is a new lightweight, shoulder mount coloiir : v . contra 
vfoeo.'camera weighing 2.9 kg and recording consistently rich, - . contlm 
-vivid oolour even at retetlvely^owi! lighting'levels. Features Include,... to.autf 
i electronic viewfinder with left,or right;hand operation, 6:1 pother ; • ■; 


normal speed for quick and accurate tape Bearch plus 
freeze-frame section and still advance frame-by-frame. Dolby 
noise reduction sound recording system to significantly reduce 
tape hiss and also increase the dynamic range of the audio 
signal. Quartz-locked direct drive cylinder, ana capstan motor to 
ensure pfotore and, tape; path stability. Tweh/e mode remote . 


ensure plcUirs and, tape; path stability. Tweh/e rtiode remote 
control of all functions. Aut^edjtlpg;fuhetfon.to provide .smooth 
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Value of GATT: giving world trade ‘rule of law’ 


by Arthur Dunkel 

FOR more than 30 years, the 
world trade system has been 
managed in accordance with 
the set of principles and rules 
embodied in Gatt. This set of 
rules is part of a broader frame¬ 
work which includes the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund in the 
monetary field and the 
multilateral development agen¬ 
cies. 

It was originally to be part of 
a much wider-ranging effort to 
manage the world economy, in 
the guise of the still-born Inter¬ 
national Trade Organisation. 

A country like New Zealand 
may feel that 30 years of Gatt 
membership has not produced 
all that was hoped ibr at the 
outset: but for a country depen¬ 
dent to an extraordinary degree 
on international trade there is 
no viable alternative to the rule 
of law which Gatt embodies. 

Gatt is still alive, despite the 
demise of the Bretton Woods 
system. It has not lost the 
strength it had gathered 
through the years of prosperity 
and relative euphoria which 
ended a decade ago. 


It has survived the weaken¬ 
ing of international monetary 
disciplines, the mounting pro¬ 
tectionist pressures, the 
dangers of beggar-thy- 
neighbour policies in the after- 
math of two successive oil 
crises. 

But we muBt not be led by 
the positive conclusion of the 
Tokyo Round into undue com¬ 
placency about the strength of 
the open trading system. 

The function of Gatt is to 
provide stability — and stabili¬ 
ty means predictability — so 
That manufacturers] farmers 
and traders con plan and invest 
in the knowledge that their ex¬ 
port markets — and their 
sources of essential imported 
materials — will not suddenly 
be closed to them. 

Second, it arms governments 
against protectionist pressure 
groups and codifies the com¬ 
mon interest in the open 
trading system. 

Third, it protects the weaker 
against the stronger by in¬ 
troducing the rule of law — you 
might say democracy — into in¬ 
ternational trading relations. A 


New Zealand last month took an Important step in its International 
trading relationships whan It agresd — under strong United States 
pressure — to sign the Code on Subsidies of Gatt, the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs. 

In effect, signing the code will mean a re-examination and, at 
least, alteration of our system of export Incentives, which have 
come under Increasing fire internationally■ 

Our agreement to become a signatory to the code came during 
the same month as a visit to New Zealand by the director-general 
of Gatt, Arthur Dunkel. 

During hie visit, Dunkel addressed the New Zealand Chambers 
of Commerce in Wellington on "New Zealand and Gatt: the rule of 
law In International trade". 

This article la an edited version of his comments. 


small country can bring a giant 
before the Gatt, and win its 
case, because the giant will in 
general recognise that the 
respect of the rule of law is to 
its advantage, as it is to any na¬ 
tion with a serious interest in 
trades and that this advantage 
more than outweighs the loss of 
any individual case. 

Smaller countries would have 
most to lose from a general 
decline in respect for the law, 
which would give even greater 
weight to disparities in 
economic power. 

The major tasks of the con¬ 


tracting parties over the next 
few years are: 

• To implement the results of 
the Tokyo Round; 

• To reaffirm the primacy of 
basic Gatt principles and niles 
in all aspects of international 
trade relations; 

• To integrate the developing 
countries more fully into this 
basic structure of rules and 
principles; 

• To bring trade in 
agriculture within more effec¬ 
tive multilateral disciplines. 

Gatt has entered an active 
phase involving, the area of 


IMPORT LICENCE TENDERING SCHEME 
- CALL FOR TENDERS 

pursuant to tha Import Control Regulations 1973, Amendment No. 3 (S.R. 1980/240) the Secretary of Trade 
and Industry, acting under delegated authority is calling tenders for Import licences for the goods specified 
^csmbeTlSB 0 ! * oonBt,tuto '’ Lo1 13 “ and tha clo8in Q date end time for tenders is 5.00pm on Tuesday, 1 

Instructions for prospective tenderers and the general terms and conditions which apply to the submission and 
acceptance of tenders are set out in the Guide to the Import Licence Tendering Schema. Copies of this guide 
and tender forms may be obtained from the Department of Trade and Industry and the Customs Department. 
Tenders should ba addressed to the Registrar, Import Licence Tendering, Department of Trade and Industry, 
PnvBts Bag, Wellington. 

Tenders for"Lot 13" will be opened'on Wednesday. 2 December 1981 at IQ.QOam in the fifth floor 
boardroom, Department of Trade and Industry, Bowen State Building, Bowen Street. Wellington. Members of 
the public are invited to attend the official opening. 

Official results will be published in the New Zealand Gazette. 


Lot 13, ROUND TWO 


TINDER NO 

ITEM COOES 

TARIFF niMS 

19BI/17S 

Ex 82.005 

82.01.001.2 IK 
82.01.001.31G 

1981/176 

Ex 82.005 

B2.04.011 

1981/177 

Ex 82.015 

Ex 82.09.011.210 

1981/178 

83.020 

83.00.001 

83.00.008 

1981/179 

Ex. 83.030 

83.07.021..1 IB 
Ex83..07.021.19H 
Ex 83.07.028 

1981/180* 

Ex 84.736 

84.26.041.0 IB 

1981/181* 

Ex 84.73E 

84.25.041.21G 

1981/182* 

Ex 84.735 

84.25.041.29B 

19B1/1D3 

Ex 84.863 

84.59.059.01H 

1981/184 

85.012 

86.03.011 
to 86.03.019 

1981/186* 

85.015 

86.04.009 

1981/186* 

Ex 85.018 

86.08.001.1 IB 
86.06.009.390. 

1981/187* 

ExSB.019 

B6.06.009.01F 

19B1/18B* 

Ex 86.018 

BB.OB.OOfl.llC 

1981/189* 

Ex 85.018 

86.06.009.21L 

1981/ISO* 

Ex 85.033 

86.12.009.210 

1981/191* 

Ex 85.033 

85.12.009.01K 

1981/192* 

Ex 65.033 

86.12.009. IIS 

1981/193* 

Ex 85.033 

86.12.009.31A 

1981/194* 

' Ex 85.033 

86.12.009,41J 


BniEF DESCRIPTION 


2ND ROUND 
ALLOCATION 

S 


No. OF UNIT9 
A TENDERER 
MAY BID FOR 


Hand hoBB and hand rnkas 10.000 

Hand cultivators 

Screwdrivers as may ba determined by the Minister 15,000 
Kitchen and table knives having blade eizes from 10,000 

127mm to 305mm Inolusivo 

Statuettes and .other amain ante of a kind uaed indoors 35,000 
of base metal; photograph, picture end similar frames; 
of base metal; mirrors of base metal 

Table, reeding and bedside lamps 60,000 

Other lamps and lighting fittings, electric; parts thereof. 

Other kinds of lamps and parts thereof, (other than 
liquid fuel lanterns snd LPG lanterns and parts thereof). 

Lawn mowers manually operated 10,000 

Power operated rotary mowers whslhsr or not ealf- 25.000 
propelled 

Other power operated lawn mowers 10.000 

Carpal sweepers 10,000 

Primary cells and batteries other than as may be 20,000 

.approved by the Minister 

Electric accumulators other than as may be approved 12.000 
by the Minister 

Food rrixere 100,000 

Food, processors and blenders 

Dameetic vacuum clehtwlre. snd door polishers . • ■ • > • 30,000 
Boom'(she. exhaust fans, etc . 20,000. 

Vented hoods 10,000 

Hairdressing appliances 20,000 

Electric Instantaneous or storage water heaters and .18,000 
ifam&ttorv heaters 4 

Elec irlo space hapting apparatus 10,000 

. Electric smoothing Irons . ’ 10,000 

Stovai and ranges . 1 j 20,000 


« For those tender numbers, tenderers are required to complete a!spare parts and servicing pre-registrgtlon form 
• and forward it In a separata envelope marked “spare parts and servicing pre-registration'' to the Registrar 
• This is to be received before the closing date for this Lot.■ ’ 


' NOTE — . „• ; .'r • . ■ V ‘ ': v "S: jVY ? ' > :. 

1, Tenderers must refer to the Custom*, tariff and the Import Licensing Schedule for definitive descriptions of the 
. goods Included in thd Hit above.. It is: l.ncL|rtibpnt;upqn tenderers to ensure;that-the floods ithey wish to imnort 
fall within the; Tariff Items concerned.- j., * rj-v ‘h - 3' .'T.v. • 


non-tariff barriers, considerable 
efforts by governments to adapt 
their internal regulations and 
administrative procedure to 
conform to their new interna¬ 
tional commitments. This is 
the process to which Gmt has 
devoted most attention during 
the last 18 months, and I think 
it has been going well. 

New Zealand has received 
tangible benefits for its trade as 
a result of the Tokyo Round. 
There were concessions on 
tariffs and minimum access 
agreed to in the dairy, meat and 
other sectors of interest to New 
Zealand. 

Also of direct interest to New 
Zealand was the successful con¬ 
clusion of a comprehensive 
dairy arrangement wirh 
economic provisions subscrib¬ 
ed to by the major exporting 
and importing countries, and a 
multilateral framework of con¬ 
sultation on bovine meat. 

The Standards Code com¬ 
mits signatories to making sure 
that technical regulations or 
standards, and the testing and 
certification schemes related to 
them shall not create un¬ 
necessary obstacles to trade. 

The codes on import licens¬ 
ing procedures and customs 
valuation are also potentially 
beneficial to New Zealand. 

Reaffirming Gatt principles 
in international trade relations, 
which is the second main task 
ahead, involves more on the 
part of governments than simp¬ 
ly expressing their continued 
attachment to the multilateral 
trading system. It involves, 
on the one hand, completing 
the system where it is lacking, 
and, on the other hand, bring¬ 
ing under it trade policy actions 
which have so far escaped the 
disciplines of Gatt, either 
because they had not been fore¬ 
seen by the drafters of the 
general agreement, or because 
governments are seeking to 
avoid their obligations under 
the general agreement. 

One major weakness of the 
Gatt is that agricultural trade 
has not benefited to the same 
degree as trade in manufactures 
from the liberalisation process; 
it remains subject to a variety 
of special systems — waivers, 
subsidies and so on — which 
restrict access to markets. 

This is a matter of special 
concern to New Zealand; it is 
also a matter of general con¬ 
cern. 

A number of developing 
countries will shortly enter 
world markets aa major ex¬ 
porters of “temporate" 
agricultural products and pro¬ 


cessed foods, and this will add 
to the pressure for greater 
transparency and easier access. 

We have begun to make the 
first steps in this direction in 
recent months. Indeed, at lu 
meeting this month Galt’s con¬ 
sultative group of 18 will 
discuss an important study, car¬ 
ried out in the secretariat large¬ 
ly at the instigation of New 
Zealand and some other major 
agricultural exporters, of the 
way in which Gatt rules apply 
or fail to apply in the 
agricultural sector. 

Not for many years has this 
fundamental question been ad¬ 
dressed at high level, and I 
believe that this meeting will be 
the start of a profoundly impor¬ 
tant date. 

There are a number of other 
important activities which have 
developed spontaneously over 
the last decades, and for which 
no coherent set of international 
rules exists. Among these l 
would stress services and in¬ 
vestment. 

It is increasingly difficult to 
ignore these matters, and 
governments are beginning to 
think of possible ways of deal¬ 
ing with them at the interna- 
ttonal level. The issue of ser¬ 
vices has been pored in Gatt, 
and we have started to examine 
what might be the practical 
problems of applying the Gatt 
in this sector. 

All this is, of course, without 
commitment, but with a keener 
awareness on the pari oi 
governments and the Gan 
secretariat of the growing im¬ 
portance of services in the 
world trade and of creating 
conditions for the expansion of 
these activities which arc 
becoming the mainstay ol the 
so-called “post industrial era . 

New Zealand — a member of 
the consultative group of 18 — 
will play its traditional role on 
the side of the open trading 
system; but I hope that your 
advocucy of free and fair com¬ 
petition will not be limited 
solely to the sphere o 
agriculture. 

Governments are trying w 
face the stresses of the tunes, 
notably by resisting P rolcc ' 
tioniBt pressures in the wee o 
serious economic difficulties- 

But governments and u 
need the support o« 
economic agents — the P r 
entrepreneurs - who opjjj 
in the real world - ** 
dynamism, : th c,r . 
sightedness and thdr**"** 
to maintain and relnfor 
liberal trade pobete *r.d W 
competition. 


DEER FARMING 

l am sin experienced deer farrrjer who 
" lacks the capital to expand my 
operations. .<h 

Deer farming haa considerate °P: 

: pdrtunities for tax.'beneflt9, ahd in\ * 
the current market . situatipn-; ?^, 
spects of good profits In the 

I 'invite any ihtpre^tdd.Ipart^v^lte^; 
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Trade mission taps rich potential in Canadian market 


by Allan Parker 

A MAJOR push to double 
manufactured exports to 
Canada within a year — and 
total exports in four years — is 
being mounted by the leaders 
of New Zealand's first formal 
trade and investment mission 
to the resource-rich North 
American nation. 

The mission has reported 
that Canada offers significant 
trading opportunities for New 
Zealand exporters — but that it 
has been “under-rated and 
given inadequate attention" in 
the past. 

The members of the team 
want manufactured exports to 
reach $14 million by 1982 and 
total exports (mainly 
agricultural products) to reach 
nearly $200 million by 1985. 

"Exporting companies 
should urgently investigate the 
Canadian market. Without ex¬ 
ception, the mission was 
favourably impressed by op¬ 
portunities for New Zealand 
business . . their wrop-up 
report says. 

This “Canada is credible” 
concept will be promoted to 
New Zealand trade associations 
which will also be asked to 
adopt the export-doubling 
target, by the mission leaders. 

The mission leaders, 
Chambers of Commerce of¬ 
ficials Stan Hull and Ross Mar¬ 
tin, have out lined prospects in 
Canada in a report on the June 
mission, which was sponsored 
by both the chambers and the 
New Zealand Manufacturers 
Federation. 

Mission personnel were 
drawn from both groups as well 
as from bankers, financiers, and 
exporters of processed primary 
products and manufactured 
goods. 

Noting that most New 
Zealand exporters “cut their 
teeth" on the nearby Australian 
market, mission leader Hull 
notes that Canada is a similar 
market. 

“I find it most interesting 
that many successful New 
Zealand exporters have not 
ventured into the Canadian 
market but have chased the dif¬ 
ficult markets of the Bast, the 
Arabian countries and similar 
difficult markets before looking 
at Canada," he said. 

"I consider this is perhaps 
because of its size and distance 
from New Zealand but believe 
lhat if companies decide that 
they should look at Canada as a 
segmented market, perhaps 
concentrating on the weBt coast 
or Toronto initially, then it is 
fikely that they can find export 
opportunities." 

Hull believes that any com- 
pany that can successfully ex¬ 
port to Australia is “likely to be 
able to do the same" in Canada. 

The report itself adds: “We 
do not guarantee that every ex¬ 
porter seeking to sell goods in 
Canada will find a market, but 
^ do believe that diligence 
at 'd persistence will be reward¬ 
ed. 

“Because of the special 
characteristics of the market we 
would expect new business to 
ta y e a greater emphasis on 
,0lnt venture and licensing ar- 
[^gements. These specialist 
^iness arrangements will re¬ 
quire a very intelligent, 
energetic and entrepreneurial 
attitude.” 

Current New Zealand ex¬ 
ports to Canada are largely con- 
>ned to primary staples (90 per 
«tjLof total June 1980 exports 
iiv Z' 2 rn ^ on i 52 P« cent of 
only 2 per cent, of 
,0 gl New Zealand exports). • 
out. manufactured items of 
3 quality, high value or 
P^toliat lines have experienc¬ 


ed “vigorous" growth in more 
recent years. Carpets and tex¬ 
tile yarns, with 1980 exports of 
$2.9 million, have been the 
single most successful manufac¬ 
tured exports. 

The mission report's authors 
believe, however, lhat with 
such a large consumer market 
purchasing a very diverse range 
of products, "virtually 
anything made in New 
Zealand” has a potential 
market, although com¬ 
petitiveness is the key to suc¬ 
cess. 

“In general, specialised, 
fashion, up-market products, 
price competitive products bas¬ 
ed on our natural resource ad¬ 
vantages or specialised in¬ 
termediate goods for supply to 
the agricultural and resource- 
based industries stand the best 
chance of success," the report 
says. 

The authors think the food 
trade offers "exciting" pros¬ 
pects. For example, 30 per cent 
of the average Canadian house¬ 
hold food budget is spent at 
restaurants; the province of 
Quebec alone imports $3 
billion worth of food each year. 

Another key opportunity: a 
real estate boom in some prov¬ 
inces offers prospects for 
restoration-based products and 
items enhancing home quality. 

“With values souring, con¬ 
sumers tend to buy what they 
consider to be the most suitable 
rather than the best-priced arti¬ 
cle," the report says. 

Canada is thus an affluent 
market that is itself investing 
heavily in developing its own 
resources, particularly in 
energy, forestry, minerals and 
high technology. 

“To create employment op¬ 
portunities as fast as possible 
and despite a balance of 
payments deficit, they are go¬ 
ing to import at internationally 
competitive prices many of 
their needs, rather than suffer 
delays and higher prices by 
adopting a policy which would 
encourage the establishment of 
relatively short-life, high-cost 
import substitution 
industries," says Hull. 

Opportunities for spin-offs 
from these resource develop¬ 
ments are foreseen. Some trade 
mission members obtained 
orders in Alberta from these 
developments. 

Also, market size — on a 
province-by-province basis — is 
compatible with New Zealand 
capacity without suppliers here 
being overwhelmed. 

Two final market oppor¬ 
tunities identified by the mis¬ 
sion: further lamb sales and 
greater tourism to add to last 
year'9 19,000 visitors from 
Canada last year. 

Actual investment in Canada 
is more likely to be exchanges 
of technology and joint 
manufacture, according to the 
mission, rather than large equi¬ 
ty investment. 

On the other hand, Hull 
adds, “there is a substantial in¬ 
terest in Canada in investment 
in New Zealand — the Alberta 
Gas Company and Alcan are 
existing links of the type that 
Hull believes will grow in 
future. 

“Of particular interest to a 
large number of Canadian 
businessmen was the ... closer 
economic relationship which 
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was likely to be developed be¬ 
tween Australia and New 
Zealand which would enable a 
client situated in New Zealand 
to serve not only a three million 
market but an 18 million con¬ 
sumer market." 

The small size and remote¬ 
ness of manufacturing in New 
Zealand is regarded by Cana¬ 
dians as an advantage because it 
poses no threat to Canadian 
manufacturers and traders. 

“The small penetration of 
New Zealand manufactured 
products into the market has 
the advantage that our reputa¬ 
tion is as yet unspoiled," says 
the report. 

“Nevertheless, the New 
Zealand economy is conceived 
of as being essentially pastoral. 
This means that the establish¬ 
ment of trading credibility in 
manufactured goods is an im¬ 
portant factor in securing 
business." 


The Canadian market: some key facta. 

• Sophisticated and affluent with a population 
of 24 million; 

• High consumer spending power, retail sales 
per head are $US2711, compared with 
0US2254 in New Zealand; 

• The sixth largest producer of manufactured 
products in the world; 

• The economy is forecast to grow by 2.9 per 
cent in real terms in 1991; 

• Strict Federal Government controls on 
money supply, with the prime lending rate In 
Canada now about 21 par cent, with a subse¬ 
quent marked influence on economic activity 
and business attitudes towards order quantities 
and inventory levels. 

The trade and investment mission Identified 
several constraints in trading with Canada. The 
top ten: 

• Regularity of delivery, although cost is not 
as great an impediment as might be thought; 

• Large product mark-ups — one New Zealand 
exporter with an fob price of $US10.60 was 
faced with a retail price of $95; 


• Regulations on labelling end standards are 
strictly policed; 

• Larger distributors will want a reasonable 
product size range; 

• Very few New Zealand manufactured prod¬ 
ucts have as yet established a reputation In the 
market — credibility is a vital factor in securing 
initial orders; 

• There may be initial suspicion about whether 
delivery schedules can be kept and prices held 
— up to three visits may be required to over¬ 
come this fear; 

• High interest rate levels are critical In pur¬ 
chasing decisions, with inventories at retail 
level kept to an absolute minimum; 

• Product modification may ba required to 
meet climatic, fashion or standards re¬ 
quirements; 

• The high costs of visiting — Including two 
possible returns — means initial research of 
market feasibility must be professional; 

• Avoid winter visits — In Alberta, for exam¬ 
ple, temperatures can fall as low as -40degrees 
Celsius! 


Filing 
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Take one Kodak 

nr instant 



150 


We don’t have to tell you how mot 
and lime consuming filing can be. Nc 
need to mention the importance of h: 
systemised, accurate records of busin 
activity. But what we can tell you, is n 
through the help of a Kodak IMT-15' 
MICROIMAGE TERMINAL you c 
operate a super efficient records recall 
system without any of the headaches 
a conventional system. 

• The Kodak IMT-150 
M1CROIMAGETERMINAL 
comes fully equipped with a 
photograpnic memory capable of 
storingand retrieving multiples of 
lO.OOOseparale documents in 
seconds. (Freeing your staff to get oh 
with more pressing business.) 

• The IMT-150 is capable of 
reprjntingall the material it 
retrieves. (In terms of time saved, a 
definite advantage.) 

• The IMT-150 is designed to link 
up with existing computers. 
(Streamlines the recording and 
retrieval of information to the 
point of peak efficiency.) .. 
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Reserve assets down, money supply up — what now? 


by Bob Edlla 

THE reserve assets of the 
trading bank system fell by $27 
million in the 1980-81 year, 
compared with increases of 
more than $120 million each 
year in the previous two years. 
The drop points to an increase 
in the money supply. 

It also raises questions about 
the level of money supply 
growth that the economy can 
tolerate, and the best means of 
curbing that growth to ensure 
against otherwise inevitable in¬ 
flationary pressures. 

Friedmantite monetarist 
policies emphasise control of 
money supply growth, rather 
than interest rate policies, for 
example, to control inflation. 
And the reserve asset ratio 
system, introduced in 1973, is 
one means available to the 
Government lor controlling 
growth in the money supply in 
this country, if it wanted to 
take monetarist steps to tackle 
an inflation rate now running at 
about J5 per cent. 

The system was also in¬ 
troduced to enable trading 
banks to play a more effective 
role in the financial system, by 
enabling them to compete with 
other financial institutions. 
The previous system of ceilings 
on advances to control bank 
lending encouraged people to 
turn to other, more costly in¬ 
termediaries. 

Under the scheme, each 
trading bank must hold a 
minimum amount of reserve 
assets (Government securities, 
deposits with the Reserve Bank 
and Reserve Bank notes). 

The minimum amounts of 
reserve assets are the equivalent 
of specified percentages of 
Trading hank demand and time 
liabilities. The percentages are 
var iable at the discretion of the 
Minister of Finance, so that he 
can regulate the flow of money 
into the economy. 

The ratios can be varied for 
(wo reasons: 

• As a policy measure to try to 
expand or curb spending in the 
private sector. An increase in 
the reserve assets ratios will 
reduce lending and/or increase 
competition for deposits. Both 
are considered desirable reac¬ 
tions when restraint is re¬ 
quired. A decrease in the ratios 
will encourage the banks to 
lend more and/or reduce 
deposits — policy action to be 
taken if expansion of the 
economy is desirable. 

• The ratios are variable as a 
technical measure to take ac¬ 
count of seasonal and random 
fluctuations in the level of 
reserve assets. 

Banks which cannot meet the 
minimum reserve asset require¬ 
ment must borrow from the 
Reserve Bank the sums needed 
to reach the requirement on a 
“lender of last resort 11 basis on 
conditions designed to "en¬ 
courage the banks to conform 
to policy as quickly as 
possible". 

As the Reserve Bank 


at a time when trading bank 
lending was increasing at an ex¬ 
tremely fast rate. Concern was 
expressed then — as at is now 
— that consumption spending 
was expanding at too fast a rate, 
and was placing pressures on 
available resources that could 
not be sustained for long. 

The scheme was soon put to 
the test. In August 1973, the 
trading banks were given a 
directive (under the Reserve 
Bank Act) to give very low 


INTEREST rate controls — which Finance Minister Rob Muldaon 
threatens to reintroduce — comprise one instrument of 
economic poliev available to governments. Controlling growth in 
the money supply through reserve asset ratios is another. This 
article backgrounds (he introduction of these controls and 
records the Reserve Bank Bulletin's accounting of influences on 
trading bank reserve assets in 1980/81. 


Reserve Bank reported in 1974, 
there was "increasing evidence 
of a slowing-down in the rate of 
granting of new credir limits 
and in the rate of growth of 


• Private sector deposits at 
the Reserve Bank; 

• The public's holding of 
notes and coins. 

The fall of $27 million in the 


bank private sector (which 
takes into account trading bank 
purchases of Government 
securities from the non-bank 
private secror)over the 1980-81 
year covered almost half the 
overall budget deficit before 
capital transactions. 

In 1979-80, domestic bor¬ 
rowing more than covered the 
Government’s internal deficit 
(resulting in an internal cash 
surplus afier borrowing of $168 
million). But in 1980-81, 


As the Reserve Bank 
reported in the year of the 
scheme's introduction: 
"Trading bank lending and 
deposit taking functions should 
be the shock-absorbing 
elements in the financial 
system, expanding and con- 
trading to meet the fluctuating 
short-term money needs of the 
economy without undue 
disruption. This is not to say 
that trading bank lending 
should be allowed to expand in 
an inflationary way, but rather 
that it should be sufficiently 
flexible to accommodate short- 
term fluctuations in the com¬ 
munity's credit requirements." 

The system was introduced 



priority to Lending for personal 
purposes (other than housing) 
and to ensure that changes in 
. lending policies did not disturb 
import flows. 

At the same time, the banks 
and finance companies were ad¬ 
vised that their ratios would be 
increased in December 1973 by 
two percentage points above 
the level they would otherwise 
have been for that month. 

(Under the system, at least 
three months' notice of policy 
changes in (he ratios is given. If 
possible, so that banks can 
adapt their policies to meet 
Reserve Bank requirements.) 

Banks were also warned nt 
that time that the interest rate 
on any borrowing from the 
Reserve Bank to meet their 
reserve asset requirements 
would be higher than the 6 per 
cent which then prevailed. 

Further measures were taken 
In October 1973 to direct funds 
according to Government 
policy. 

By the end of . the year, the 


loans outstanding.*' 

The 1973 experience shows 
how the Government could 
curb the tremendous growth in 
the money supply — much of it 
going into consumer spending 
— that has developed this year. 

Reserve Bank figures show a 
Tall in the reserve assets in the 
1980-81 year, which suggest 
the growth in the money sup¬ 
ply began before the start of the 
1981 calendar year. 

The September issue of the 
Reserve Bonk Bulletin reviews 
the major influences on trading 
bank reserve assets in 1980/81, 
and looks at:' 

• Injections of Government 
money; 

• The Reserve Bank's role as 
banker to the marketing 
boards; 

• The deterioration in 
overseas exchange transactions 
current account balance; 

• Reserve Bank advances to 
the trading banks and money 
market; 


asset ratios in 1980-81 occurred 
in spite of a larger injection 
from Government than in the 
previous two years. These were 
offset by movements in most of 
the other major Influences, ac¬ 
cording to the Bulletin. 

The net Government injec¬ 
tion in 1980-81 amounted to 
$224 million. This was 
substantially less than the 
budget deficit before capital 
transactions for two main 
reasons. 

• The Government's deficit 
on overseas transactions via the 
Reserve Bank — transactions 
not affecting the reserve assets 
of the trading bank system — 
was marginally smaller than 
that in 1979-80 at $590 million. 
But it still accounted for a 
substantial portion of the 
overall budget deficit. 

The high level of Govern¬ 
ment overseas deficit expend¬ 
iture was largely related to the 
costs of servicing overseas debt 
?,,9° ve f. n . meni borrowing of 
$719 million from the non- 


domestic borrowing from the 
non-bank private sector did not 
fully cover the internal deficit. 

The Reserve Bank acts as 
broker to the marketing boards 
- particularly the Dairy Board. 
And the net injection to the 
banking system in 1980-81 was 
again substantial, at $287 
million, although it was slightly 
down on the injection in recent 
years. 

In fact, the last time it was 
below a net injection of $300 
million was in 1975-76, when 
the injection amounted to $228 
million. 

Both components of this in¬ 
jection contributed to its 
relatively smaller size when 
compared with 1979-80, 

Lending to the marketing 
boards by the Reserve Bank 
grew less in 1980-81 (up by $18 
million) than in the previous 
year (up by $83 million). 

Net foreign exchange 
receipts of the Reserve Bank 
from the private sector were 


also less at $270 million ($299 
million in 1979-80). 

The overseas exchange tran¬ 
sactions current account 
balance "showed a marked 
deterioration in 1980-81," says 
tile Bulletin. The deficit of 
$716 million was $233 million 
higher than in 1979-80. 

The amount of the deficit at¬ 
tributable to Government and 
private flows via the Reserve 
Bank and Thomas Cook Pty 
Limited was much the same 
in 1980-81 as in 1979-80. The 
current account deficit via the 
trading banks was therefore 
substantially higher in 1980-81 
than in the previous year. 

Offsetting the $374 million 
loss of domestic reserve assets 
through the current account 
deficit via the trading banks in 
1980-81 ($168 million in 

1979- 80), there was a private 
capital inflow via the trading 
banks of $111 million ($99 
million in 1979-80). 

Adjusting the resulting net 
foreign exchange requirement 
for the increase in trading bank 
net overseas assets over the 
year, trading banks purchases 
from the Reserve Bank of 
Foreign exchange over the 

1980- 81 year were an estimated 
$333 million, $90 million less 
than actual purchases. 

The corresponding estimate 
for the 1979-80 year was $103 
million ($116 million less than 
the actual figure). 

The nature of the influence 
of Reserve Bank advances to 
the trading bonks and money 
market changed in March 
1978, when the compensatory 
deposits scheme was introduc¬ 
ed. 

Under this scheme, the 
Reserve Bank places deposits 
with the trading banks in 
March and September each 
year, to offset the large negative 
influence on reserve assets aris¬ 
ing from the provisional and 
terminal income tax payments 
in those months. 

The deposits are repaid pro¬ 
gressively after the tax flow 
ceases, over a repayment period 
of about 2 l h months. This ef¬ 
fectively means that the impact 
of the tax flows is spread out 
over about 2 Vt months. 

These arrangements have a 
positive influence on reserve 
assets in the March and 
September quarters and a 
negative influence in the June 
and December quarters, except 
where trading bank borrowing* 
from the Reserve Bank for 
reserve asset purposes alter the 
usual pattern (as happened m 
December 1978). . 

The significantly small 61, in¬ 
jection through this • n ^J e0< ? 
on reserve assets in the 
1979 quarter "can be explain* 1 
by repayments of the borrow¬ 
ing for reserve asset purp^_” 
undertaken in December 197° 
and the fact that for Marcn 
1979 (and thereafter) compen¬ 
satory deposits were calculate 
on the basis of offsetting only a 
proportion of the tax flow 1/3 
per cent) as opposed to the tuu 
per cent offset in March ana 
September 1978.” 

The influence of private sec¬ 
tor deposits at the Reser^* 
Bank arises mainly fro™ 
changes in the balances of tw 
various farm income stabilisa¬ 
tion accounts held there. 

In 1979-80, these deposit 
together increased by 
million. The biggest individual 
influences were the meat jj*' ■ 
to $29 million); the wool W 
come stabilisation Account (up 
$48 million); and farm lncptne 
equalisation accounts (Up to 
million), • ' . ’ : 

The rise in these deposits M 

• i •: .. Continued next psfl® 
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‘Q’ series — yet unsighted — selling well in advance 


by Stephen Bell 

DAVID Reid Data Products' Q 
Series minicomputer (NBR, 
September 7) has taken off to a 
meteoric start, with orders 
already placed for 30 machines, 
to a value of $500,000. Not 
bad, as managing director 
Frank Oliie says, for a machine 
that no one has seen yet. 

The success clearly relies on 
a market which already knows 
David Reid’s existing systems 
baaed on the Digital Equip¬ 
ment LSI-11, is impressed with 
the promised price-perfor¬ 
mance and disc-storage 


statistics of the new machine, 
and knows the firm will be able 
to match its promises with a 
machine integrated from com¬ 
ponents it already knows well. 

Ollic confirms that initial 
sales have been made into the 
established marketplace for the 
company’s LSI-11-based 
systems; clients who, above all, 
are technically knowledgeable, 
and do not object to having to 
provide much of their own soft¬ 
ware. 

This is precisely the kind of 
customer who feels safe buying 
a machine on the specifications 
alone, without having seen it. 


CD ‘remembers’ IBM 


UNITED States computer 
manufacturer Control Data 
derives a large slice of its in¬ 
come not from its own 
machines, but by piggy¬ 
backing on the leading position 
of rival IBM. 

CD, which turns out 
memory modules and disc 
storage to plug directly into 
IBM's processors, has now 
followed IBM into the use of 
denser microcircuit chips for 
its memories. 

The move is a logical one, 
maintaining CD's competition 
with the "native” product. Its 
new Universal Main Memory 
Systems (UMS-5) attack the 
middle to high end of the IBM 
spectrum, plugging into IBM’s 
370/158, 168 and 3033 main¬ 
frames, as well as the now 
largely outmoded 3031 and 
3032. 

The attractiveness of CD 
memory refies on lower prices 
and increased capacity, as well 


as claimed improvements in 
reliability over the IBM 
“native" product. 

The newly-released UMS-5 
provides the 370/168, 3031 and 
3032 with double IBM’s max¬ 
imum memory capacity, and 
increases the memory on the 
158 from 6 to 8 million bytes. 
On the 3033 systems capacity 
equals that offered by IBM. 

In the event of memory error, 
CD allows the faulty memory 
segments — either its own 
memory or IBM’s — to be 
disabled; the internal “ad¬ 
dresses” concerned will be 
relocated to a functioning 
memory module, allowing 
systems to keep running. 

For the first time, the new 
CD memory operates directly 
from the central processor’s 
power supply. This mokes con¬ 
nection easier and allows the 
CD memory to be stored 
within the IBM cabinet. 


Smaller, without sacrifice 


THE '‘family" organisation of 
computer models, with a series 
of discrete steps in computer 
power offered at proportionate 
prices, seems to be yielding to a 
new movement in the “large 
minicomputer” world. 

Two recent releases. Data 
General’s MV/6000 and Perkin 
Elmer’s latest, the 3210, show 
manufacturers producing new 

"taller" and cheaper models 
vnn power almost equivalent 
t0 thc ‘ r bigger brothers. 

The aim for the present 
seems to be virtually to stand 
1,111 0n power and to bring the 
newer generation of equip- 
ment, based on the 32-bit word, 

° wn t0 the level of the smaller 
user. 

Besides offering the same 


power at lower price, this 
allows direct support of the 
larger amounts of memory 
needed for increasingly com¬ 
plex commercial applications 
and gives the small user a direct 
growrh path up a uniform line 
of computers with a similar ar¬ 
chitecture. 

Data General has achieved 
mare power for less cost by 
sacrificing terminal support, 
while Perkin-Elmer appears to 
have achieved the improvement 
by the use of the latest 64 K-bii 
microprocessor chips. 

Word is that Perkin-Elmer’s 
older 16-bit machines will now 
be targeted firmly at the scien¬ 
tific and technical market, 
while the 32-bit processors will 
enhance their commercial 
orientation. 
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influence on reserve 

jn 1980-81 the total of these 
SR* by $46 million. 
Us °1* $15 million and 
million in the meat and 
•nww stabilisation ae- 
*«^velv were partly 
the k bya °f* 12 million in 
accou “ m Income equalisation 

holdi "s* "f 

rise?» “l” continued to 

with be expected 

teadily rising prices and 


nominal incomes," says the 
Bulletin. Accordingly, as with 
all years since 1969-70, this in¬ 
fluence on the reserve assets.of 
the banking system was 
negative. 

The usual seasonal pattern 
prevailed with currency 
holdings being built up mast 
strongly in the December 
quarter (reflecting moat strong¬ 
ly In ChrlstmaB cash re¬ 
quirements). These higher 
levels of holdings were partially 
run down again in the follow¬ 
ing quarter. ; 


Rational Business Review . . 
newspaper that sorts out 
• ec ,onomy for economists. 


As visible hardware and soft¬ 
ware develops, Reid will begin 
to expand its market carefully, 
first to the technical organisa¬ 
tions, content with a basic view 
of the machine, then to soft¬ 
ware houses and finally to the 
end-user, looking for a fully- 
fledged, applications-oriented 
demonstration. 

The end-user market is not 
expected to be approachable 
before the beginning of next 
year. 

As for the visibility of the Q 
series hardware itself, "we have 
a bet with ourselves that we’ll 
have two running models by 
October 16," said Ollie. 

A table-top model will in¬ 
clude 20 Mbytes of "Win¬ 
chester’’ disc storage — com¬ 
pact hard-disc modules sealed 
together with their read-write 
heads in a dust-proof enclosure. 

There are two basic Q series 
processors, currently based on 


Digital Equipment’s LSI-11/2 
and more powerful LSI-J1/23 
processors. 

But the systems can be slot¬ 
ted together from a variety of 
components, including Win¬ 
chester, removable or floppy 
disc, rape subsystems, printers 
and other periperals com¬ 
munications interfaces and 
memory modules, around the 
"Q-bus" internal data transfer 
system which gives the series 
its name. 

Such a customised philoso¬ 
phy clearly makes the machines 
particularly attractive to 
systems houses, looking for a 
machine with particular 
capabilities, to support a par¬ 
ticular suite of software with no 
redundancy. 

Most of the systems ordered 
so far include the Japanese- 
manufactured Winchester 
discs; there seems little en¬ 
thusiasm for floppy discs, 


hitherto the staple storage 
medium of micro and mini¬ 
scale equipment, Ollie said. 

Latest software release for 
the Q series shows the begin¬ 
ning of the anticipated move 
away from dependence on 
Digital Equipment. 

The time-sharing operating 
systems TSX and TSX-Plus, 
from another United States 
source, reproduce the environ¬ 
ment of Digital’s RT-11 solo 
operating system for several 
users concurrently, 

TSX provides a framework 
for RT-11 to operate with up to 
10 users; it still requires the 
user to have RT-11 software 
and to pay Digital a licence fee 
for it. But TSX-Plus 
reproduces the RT-11 environ¬ 
ment for 20 users without us¬ 
ing the Digital software itself. 

TSX, however, is only an in¬ 
terim measure. By the first half 
of next year, Reid expects to 


standardise on Xinex, a 
microprocessor version of the 
Bell Unix operating system, 
respected for its capability and 
user “friendliness". 

Unix is already supported on 
several systems of micro, mini 
and large scale and gives Reid a 
means of fulfilling the promise 
of the Q series — to provide an 
effective and painless “bridge" 
from micr-oprocessor-based 
business systems to minicom¬ 
puters and thence to main¬ 
frames. 

Sometime next year, Reid ex¬ 
pects to make the final break 
with Digital and hitch other 
processors on to the Q-bus. 
The standard Q-bus organisa¬ 
tion will allow the attachment 
of various processor alter¬ 
natives as appropriate for 
power and economy, and 
operating with either 16-bit or 
the increasingly popular 32-bit 
word length. 
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Distributed systems 


October 12 , l 98 , j 


ICL sees ‘maxi-micro’ networks as its salvation 


ICL users attending the annual 
conference at Rotorua this 
week can expect to hear 
distributed processing as the 
British computer manufac¬ 
turer's cornerstone for the 
future. 

In train witn predictions 
[NBR, June 22), the company, 
under its new microcomputer- 
experienced managing director 
Robert Wilmot, is moving into 
networks of microcomputers 
and what most people would 
call minis. 

ICL designates its future 
machines with the curious term 
“maxi-micros”, presumably to 
emphasise upgrade capability 
from rhe micro-based in¬ 
telligent workstations which 
will be the first models releas¬ 
ed. 

The strategy comes under 
the general name DRS 
(Distributed Resource System) 
and includes the release of 


ICL’s anticipated "local area 
network" discipline (NBR, 
August 3), “MicroLAN”, 
which will serve as a low-cost 
1 ink among the local work¬ 
stations and "minicomputers" 
in a suite of offices. 

Links will naturally be pro¬ 
vided from such a network into 
ICL’s standard Information 
Processing Architecture and 
other conventional communica¬ 
tions disciplines between larger 
computers, whether produced 
by ICL or competitors. 

The logical development 
from LANs is to move whole¬ 
heartedly i mo the office 
automation field. This is 
another declared aim of the 
new ICL management, nnd the 
company has already tiptoed 
around the edges with its 7700 
word processiug/data- 
processing machine and its 
videotex system. 

But there must be doubts 


whether the network at its pres¬ 
ent rate of 1 million bits/second 
would be capable of supporting 
office functions of any com¬ 
plexity, particularly large-scale 
information storage and 
retrieval. 

In line with its new emphasis 


on the small end of the market, 
ICL looks like making the ma¬ 
jor break over which it has long 
hesitated, by moving out of the 
larger end of the 2900 scries. 

With its new emphasis on 
networking, the company will 
meet its Urge users' needs in 


future by linking medium-si zed 
mainframes, with the 2966 
probably the largest involved in 
such networks. 

This again raises questions, 
with regard to operating soft¬ 
ware. ICL's new single stand¬ 
ard operating system VME 


2900 derive chiefly f rom the 
VME/B system, originally 
designed tor the forger machine 
architecture. 

But the most pressing q Ues . 
turn of all must be: has ICL 
moved too late into on already 
crowded marketplace? 1 



ICL 2900 . . . larger models may not be made In future, at least 
not by ICL. 
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Conference big event 


ICL’s ihree-day user con¬ 
ference this week promises to 
be a major event in the local 
image-building ellbrt of the 
British computer company. 

Even without the an noun ce¬ 
ment of'irs plans for diMiibuti.il 
and large systems, visitors It mu 
ICL's head office would have 
been tlu- centre for keen ques¬ 
tioning by New Zealand useis 
as to the company’!. 1'maiu.ial 
future. 

Blit with an obviously major 
change in direction mu. lei 
ICL’s newly -appointed top 
men, the 1981 conference, in 
Rotorua, will probably be one 
of the best attended and most 
attention-grabbing to ilntc. 

Several last-minulc changes 
to the programme will disnp- 
point delegates, but at least one 
of the late guests from 
ICL(LIK) will add to the an¬ 
ticipation. Terry Ward 
manages ICL’s large systems, a 
part of the range considered to 
be in limbo with ICL’s new 
emphasis on the smaller end of 
the market. 

Ward will make a major an¬ 
nouncement clearly relating 
either to ICL’s back-out from 
this area of the market, or the 
handing over of large systems 


manufacture to another com¬ 
pany. 

Aimiller last-minute visitor 
frmn the UK will he Stuart 
Gould nl Nutiinghuiii Univer¬ 
sity, ‘.eu ei ary-general of the in- 
irriiiiiiunl 1'edeiainHi ot ICL 
Uuiiipiiiri Usu:.’ Awiciutituis. 

On ICL's o».vn mtcnuil tonal 
from, D"iig Cm nidi, director 
of international operations wilt 
not now he unending, hut will 
be ri-placi-d by Ward. 

Behind all the long-range 
planning revelations will be the 
usual selection of major local 
users from government and 
private sector, debating sub¬ 
jects ranging from the techniof 
(the X.2*> public packet -switch¬ 
ing network) to the human side 
of the business — the perennial 
education and industrial rela¬ 
tions debates. 

Time lias been provided for 
free-ranging discussion of com¬ 
mon topics of interest among 
the users of the various types ol 
ICL. equipment, as well as for 
executive delegates with no 
direct DI* involvement. 

The conference will run from 
Wednesday to Friday m l " e 
Rotorua Travelodge. 


Challenge decision 
held to December 


MULLING over further op¬ 
portunities for the broad line of 
products it has now ac¬ 
cumulated, Challenge Com¬ 
puters has had to let the vital 
decision on its major network 
slip a little, and final board ap¬ 
proval is now not expected 
before December. 

The decision is between ex¬ 
isting incumbent Burroughs 
and Japanese-based Facom, 
with ICL as an outside con¬ 
tender. 

Considering Challenge’s cur¬ 
rent involvement with the 
Facom V series and Tasman 
Pulp and Paper’s choice of a 
Facom M180 mainframe, the 
decision is considered by many 
Industry observers to be a 
foregone conclusion. 

But Challenge Computers 
general manager Terry Smith 
emphasises that “a lot of infor¬ 
mation and analytical work" 
will be going into a carefully 
considered final decision, and 
that the existing Burroughs 
6700 machines are, in the 
meantime, managing the load 
quite well. 

Careful consolidation of the 
management of existing lines 


like the Facom Vs, the 
microcomputer and ine J® 
quard word/data P roccss ? r j 
and the search for SPPJJ’P/' 
“market opportunities n ® , 
been taking up a good dew 
time, he told NBR- . 

The evaluation 
for the network “liasn £ „ 

often as we would have likf*'- 
A niche was sought for wm 
Facom and Sord machm 
front-ends to the bureau 
work. Smith confirmed, a 
good deal of work was gwpB 
to the planning of a ttraighj 10 ^ 
ward interface to the Sord, ^ 
the user could virtually *h . 
switch” and get through to 
big machines. 

But Burroughs and Ffl 
machines would be *3“* 7 
capable of supporting 
remote users, he stressed- , 
The V Series market sm*. 
seems to be moving<P? ,te ®,Lj 
ly, with six machine w* 1 ® 
Two of these ■« ****5 
Challenge subsidies, ; 
another was bought be* 
Challenge took on the 0g**V' 
But Challenge is 
be close to at least 
orders, which ' cohld be 
nounced in the next few we*** 
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Distributed systems 


Enter Ofisfile, the instant € where 3 s whatsit ? 5 system 


THREE months after its 
release in the United States, 
Burroughs has brought its Ofis 
1 office automation system to 
New Zealand — minus its most 
novel element, the content- 
addressable large-file store 
known as Ofisfile. 

The file, a cornerstone of the 
Ofis range, allows the business 
user to retrieve textual informa¬ 
tion from electronic storage 
solely by virtue of its contents, 
without the time-consuming 
record-by-record search or in¬ 
dexing methods more common 
in conventional files. 

Such retrieval can, of course, 
be simulated by an appropriate 
software program, but the only 
other major information pro¬ 
cessing company to attempt to 
provide the capability with 
Specially built hardware is ICL, 
with its CAFS device. 

ICL CAFS, an expensive 
beast which needs to be con¬ 
nected to a computer, has to 
date reached only u few 
specialist users like the British 
Post Otficc. 

Burroughs’s Ofisfile, 
however, is aimed directly at 
the general business, and can 
hive terminals linked directly 
into it. 

A document can be retrieved 
from the Ofisfile simply by 



quoting any word or series of 
words which you can 
remember as having been in the 
document, Burroughs claims. 
The device includes a 
thesaurus, so even misspelt 
words or synonyms will be 
handled. 

It is possible, of course, that 
several documents will meet 
’he criteria more or less, in 
which case the closest match is 
displayed on the terminal 
Kreen first. The titles or full 
of the other documents can 
™1 be brought up in turn, 
fne first local appearance of 
J® 0flsfi le is scheduled for the 
burroughs Computer Users’ 
JMWciaiion conference to be 
a m Rotorua next month. 
Bundled iogether with the 
‘ °tage system is an extensive 
nge of ex i st i n g Burroughs 
PJWucts repackaged under the 
1 heading. 

he r ser i es of word- 
^Kstng equipment has re- 
! rged ns the Ofiswriter. 

used to be known as the 
Reader optical character 
HK* system is now the 
Tyin S the assembly 

u to ^director, & 

™* n «K» of the CP9000 
mimications processor, 
ne difference is in the aoft- 
ilwi Whlch has toterfeced all 
inW^™ p0ncnt8 lnt0 an 

t WD ? B , Uons y®tem carrying in- 

electronic mail ftom one 

lVe 10 pother, and allow¬ 


ing each user to maintain per¬ 
sonal files of information and 
an appointments diary, 
through a small desk terminal. 

Meetings can be set up with 
each participant notified and a 
time and venue booked and 
noted in all diaries, while no 
one leaves their desk terminal 
— which leaves one wondering 
why they wanted a meeting in 
the first place. 

The terminal even flashes up 
an advance warning as meeting 
time draws near. 


The concept behind the Ofis 
I system is to remove the “road 
blocks’’ to information retrieval 
and information flow in an 
organisation, said Burroughs; 
to eliminate the time-wasting 
searching for files and running 
around with pieces of paper. 

There does appear to be a dif¬ 
ference in the Burroughs point 
of attack, pitching the system 
directly at the business ex¬ 
ecutive. Most rivals have begun 
on the periphery, changing 
typists and secretaries into 



word-processing operators. 

But the biggest “road block" 
to information flow may yet 
prove to be in changing the ex¬ 
ecutive’s attitude; getting the 
users to enter information into 
the system, rather than keeping 
it on a scrap of paper or in their 
own heads. 

And it’s interesting to note 
that the manager's Ofistcr- 
minal, though allowing for 
brief one-key commands, relies 
on a conventional QWERTY 
keyboard for information in¬ 


put. Mow many high-level ex¬ 
ecutives know how to type? 

There are clearly Ofis up¬ 
grades in the pipeline, one of 
the first being an interface with 
Burroughs’ document facsimile 
devices. 

The prospect of a local area 
network analogous to Wangnet 
or Rank Xerox’s Ether net also 
looms in the future, with some 
cryptic comments about optical 
fibres emerging in this context. 

At present, Ofis 1 is linked 


by a "star" of up to eight (soon 
to be 16) conventional lines 
centred on an Ofisfile, or 42 
from an Ofisdircctor. As many 
as 20-30 devices can be 
"multidropped” on the same 
line. 

The Ofis system wiLl be 
taken on a "roadshow" tour of 
the country this month, cover¬ 
ing Christchurch, Dunedin, 
Auckland, taking on the 
Ofisfile for the Rotorua con¬ 
ference on November 12 and 
then returning to Wellington. 
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Take 270 Computer print-out pages and put them on one, single, postcard-size 
'Microfiche.' 

Take 270 Microfiche and put them in one, A-4 sized 'fiche file/ 
That's 72,900 large pages of print reduced to an area smaller 
than a small briefcasel 

Magnify the information stored in those fiche on a Microfile 
j reader and you've apt a Microfile Office System — exactly like 300 
other New Zealand companies and Government agencies! 

Microfile offers a highly impressive range of readers, reader, 
printers and other office system equipment. 

For further detailed Information on Microfile and how we can 
help your business save time, space and money, send us the . 
coupon on this page. 1 

We'll send you all the information you'll need in a booklet ■' 
smaller than a small briefcase! 








Flehe Fife for storing Microfiche. Micro file 
Reader.for reading them. 
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Contracting 


The regions 


■■ELECTION 7 
T WATCH’81 


Bring in a ‘temp’ — there’s a place for experience Regional differences decide how anti-Govt swing goes 


THE worldwide trend towards 
increasing use of ourslde con¬ 
tractors for computer systems 
development has bitten firmly 
into the New Zealand market 
already, and is destined for fur¬ 
ther rapid growth. 

This picture was confirmed 
by Tim Charman, of Computer 
People Ltd, which has recently 
found it worthwhile establish¬ 
ing a Wellington office 
alongside its long-standing con¬ 
tract activity in Auckland. 

Contract stafF, though still 


more expensive on a day-to-day 
bnsis than in-house analysts 
and programmers} were clearly 
recognised as offering signifi¬ 
cant advantages to the hard- 
pressed computer installation. 

Contractors can be brought 
in to tide the organisation over 
a work peak, or specifically to 
develop a new suite or pro¬ 
grams under a fixed-price con* 
tract. 

Once the peak has subsided 
or the new development is 


finished, our go the extra pro- 
grammers; no disputes, no fuss 
about redundancy payments, 
and no fringe expenses like 
holiday and sick-pay while 
they're there. 

By contrast, a permanent 
force of programmers can be 
kept sitting around with little 
to do in a period of low 
development activity. The 
company, having perhaps ex¬ 
pended considerable funds in 
training its programmers, has 
to watch them get up and leave 


in search of more interesting 
work. 

The only alternative seems to 
be to offer higher and higher 
salary rates as an inducement to 
stay. The major rises in in- 
house rates had done much to 
reduce the legendary pny ad¬ 
vantage of contractors, said 
Charman. 

The stories of contractors be¬ 
ing paid twice and three times 
in-house rates may have been 
true when contracting began, 
but the advantage had now 


come down to uround 30 per 
cent, he estimated. Naturally, 
the declining margins arc a fur¬ 
ther encouragement to use con¬ 
tractors. 

Looking ut it on u broad in¬ 
dustry perspective, it clearly 
made sense to muintuin n 
“pool” of competent talent in 
computer systems development 
in almost constant work, than 
to utilise the country’s scarce 
DP staff intermittently in 
specific installations. 

But Charman doubled the 


IMPORT LICENCE TENDERING SCHEME 
-CALL FOR TENDERS 


Pursuant to the Import Control Regulations 1973, Amendment No.3 (S.R. 1980/246) the Secretary of Trade and 
Industry, acting under delegated authority is calling tenders for import licences for the goods specified below. 
These goods constitute "Lot 14" and the closing date and time for tenders is 5.00pm on Tuesday, 8 December, 
1981. 

Instructions for prospective tenderers and the general terms and conditions which apply to the submission and 
acceptance of tenders are set out in the Guide to the Import Licence Tendering Scheme. Copies of this guide and 
tender forms may be obtained from the Department of Trade and Industry and the Customs Department. Tenders 
should be addressed to the Registrar, Import Licence Tendering, Department of Trade and Industry, Private Bag, 
Wellington. 

Tenders for "Lot 14" will be opened on Wednesday. 9 December, 1981 at 10.00am in the fifth floor boardroom. 
Department of TradB and Industry, Bowen State Building, Bowen Street, Wellington. Members of the public are 
invited to attend the official opening. 

Official results will be published in the New Zealand Gazette. 

Lot 14, ROUND TWO 


TCNDEHNO 

ITEM CODES 

TARIFF ITEMS 

1081/IBS* 

87.070 

EX 87.10.001 

1981/19B* - 

87.073 

Ex87.IO.CXI1 

07.10.009 

1301/197* 

Ex 87.091 

87.t3.000.01L 

1961/198 

Ex 92.016 

92.12 009 

1981/199 

Ex 92.015 

92.12019. IBB 

19B1/200 

Ex 92.016 

92.12.01B.11G 

1981/201 

96.010 

96.01.011 


to 08.01.035 
86.01.039.01 H 

Ex 96.01.039.1 IE 
96.01.033.216 
96.06.000 

Ex 96.06.008 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION 

Competition racing cycles with a frame alza of (tot 
teat than UW 1671 .Brrtntl and wheel diameter not 
less then 27” |88B.8mm) 

Bicyclers and other cycles, othor Ilian compniition 
racing cycles of Item Code 87.070 
Baby carnages 
Recordod discs 

Tapes, other than blBnk on open real 
Sound recording audio blank tapaa. In caasetta form 
Tooth, denture & nail brushes; halibrushaa; toilet 
brush aets. 

Broome and brushea consisting of twige, etc. with 
or without handles 

Paint brushea. excluding artiatB' brushea 
Paint tollers 

Powder puffa and pads for applying cosmetics or 
toilet prepare lions, of any material 
Hand alevae and hand riddles, wholly or principally 
of wire, other than those of Item Code 96.000 


2nd ROUND 
ALLOCATIONS 

60.000 


50.000 

10,000 

60.000 

60.000 

30.000 

28.000 


LICENCE 

UNIT 

SIZES 

6000 


6000 


6000 

6000 

3000 

2800 


NO OF UNITS 
A TENDERER 
MAY BID FOR 


1981/202 

Ex 96.016 

Ex 96.01.039.39E 

Brooms and brushes, other kinds 

30,000 


2 

1981/203 

Ex 97.025 

97 04.009.0IK 
to 97.04.009.21D 
97.04.009.39G 
97.04.009.61F 
97.04.009.69J 
Ex 97.04.009.81H 

Billiard tables and billiard requisites, excluding balls. 

Other billiard requisites 

Table tennis nets and other table tennis requisites, 
excluding balls. 

Dartboards, darts and dart flights, other than feath¬ 
ered dart flights 

20,000 

2000 

2 

1981/204 

97.035 

97.045 

Ex 97.06.009.61L 

Ex 97.06.009.61L 

Strung tennla. badminton end squash racquets the 
fob value of which does not exceed NZ$4.60 
Unstrung tennis, badminton and squash frames 
containing wood, the fob value of which exceeds 
NZ$4.60 

10.000 

2000 

2 

1981/206 

Ex 97.060 

97.06.009.0 1G 
97.06.009.09B 
97.06.009.46J 
97.06.009.9 IB 
Ex 07.Oe.OO9.96E 
Ex 97.08.009.99H 

Appliances, apparatus, accessories and requisites for 
gymnastics or athletics 

Baseball bats, softball bats 

Clay birds, and clay targets 

Other kinds of goods tor sports and outdoor games, 
excluding goads of Item Cade 97.000 

60,000 

6000 

2 

1981/206 

97.060 

97.06.009.21A 

Golf balls 

10.000 

1000 

2 

1981/207 

97.066 

97.0e.0O9.66F 

Golf sets, of 14 clubs 

60 sets 

26 sets 

1 

1981/208 

Ex 98.040 

98.12.000 

Combs, half-slldea and the like 

10,000 

1000 

2 


* For these tender numbers, tenderers are required to complete a spare parts and servicing pre-registration form 
and forward it in a separata envelope marked "spare parts and servicing pre-registration" to the Registrar 
This is to be received before the dosing date for this Lot. u 

1. Tenderers must refer to the Customs Tariff and the Import Licensing Schedule for definitive descriptions of the 

goods included in the list Above. It is incumbent upon tenderers to ensure that the goods they wish to imoort 
fall within the Tariff Items concerned, • ? H 

2. Tenderers must be conversant with the various atatuiss and regulations vyhich importing enterprises are ob 
Hged to comply with, such as safety standards, duties, sales tax, eta. 

3. Tenderers ere reminded to use a separate tender form (in duplicate) for each licence unit bid for. Each bid 
should be sent in a separate envelope with the tender number clearly marked on the optaide. > 

?«•*■ . Secretary of 
j TradsandInduitry 



i big regional and local varia- 
evcntual emergence of larg*! fions — that’s what the pundits 
scale installation with no i* j are predicting for the election 
house programmers, as [ QCn y seven weeks away. 

m * ast week’s NBR. i The polls provide some sup- 
This was already true for' porting evidence. 

.^ rst ' , ‘ ine install ; support for National hovere 

irickwe'nJV 1 ? !? a ? 01 \ around 40 per cent — too low 
F* 1 ®-., j “‘^ orcc f Packagjes,' f or the Government to claim 
lu. admitted, but an installation j , ong pu blic endorsement of 
with custom-butl. software [ ^ policies. Half as many are 
would hove to maintain Jlftv i Jgfli P nst Na ,j ona l as for it. 

And a party image poll taken 


program development staff io- 
house. 

It 




in June by the Heylen Research 
Centre for National Business 
Review rated National lea9l 
favourably of the three parties. 
But this anti-Government 
Running of programs would in-i feeling has been diffused be- 
crcasingly be triggered by users i Iffeen two parties, instead of 


may be rather the otto 
side of the information depan- ! 
meni’s dual function, the da? : 
to-dHy running of the system • 
which will disappear in time, i 



South island than of picking up 
a similar seat in the north-west 
of the North Island. 

And Social Credit would 
have a better chance of picking 
up sears where it is second than 


This Election Watch supplement was compiled and written by Col¬ 
in James, except for the article on Page 44. 



<3 the overall movement might 

‘TOt- T 

*•’ I suggest- 


W Northland is of particular in- 

41? tercst in this respect. In 1978 


*• ./ there, Social Credit got by far 

„ 

the most of the anti-National 


, swing. 


working from terminal!, and 
with the move towards large 
fixed discs, the toting around of 
magnetic medio is not the ma¬ 
jor task it used to be. 

The DP staff of the fuwu 
could spend most ofrheir time 
in program development, and, 
of course, the inevitable 
“maintenance" of old pro¬ 
grams. Contractors would be 
colled in to help them with 
either task. 

Contrary to a popular image, 
contractors don't only get the 
exciting jobs at the forefront of 
technology. A good deal of 
maintenance work conies their 
way too. CPL teams have been 
called in on occasion simply to 
“straighten out" badly written 
and poorly documented soft¬ 
ware. 

Contractor visibility in this 
kind of work liclped to reduce 
possible friction between the 
“outsiders’’ and permanent 
stall; but this, in any case, w» 
not a significant factor ib« 
days. 

Contracting stalT with thw 
longer and more varied «- 
pcricnce were often used 
deliberately as nn educational 
resource. "Companies organist 
seminars to milk us for out 
knowledge. It raises the level oi 
expertise of their permanent 
staff." . 

What kind of people go in for 
contracting work? "P«°P' e 
looking for more money} 
those who had progressed as tit 
us they could in one companf' 
or had finished “the big )° b » 

and people who appreciated 

that "job security « no1 “r 
working for one company; n 
in the marketplace itsejf ■ 

The small size of the N» 
Zealand DP market eas« toe 
job of vetting people who wa 
to become contract enaiystaanj 
programmers. "About a twru 
of applicants I know alrea 
Charman told NBR,' ® n ^ f 
get a good « ssts ?^. taCt6 
another third through eou 
in the industry." . faln . 

Computer People 
a current .staff ot 


going mainly to the principal 
opposition party, Labour. 

This diffusion strongly sug¬ 
gests in some regions or seats it 
dl be Labour that gains the 
most benefit front any swing 
against the Government and in 
ethers h will be Social Credit. 
To some cxrent this happen¬ 
ed in 1978. In six scats where 
Social Credit came first or sec¬ 
ond there was a swing, un a 
two-party basis, from Labour to 
National, though the nation¬ 
wide average showed a swing 
from National to Labour. 

la another half-dozen seats 
?,hcrc Social Credit did pnr- 
ticubrly well, coming second 
m most of them, the swing iu 
Labour was either very small or 
'.veil below average. 

All these scats were in the 
■‘Social Credit belt”, the north¬ 
western half of the North 
bland above a line drawn from 
Feilding to Whokatnne. 

In that region the bulk of the 
jiiti-Gowriimcnt movement 


Mayor Eiwood, lawyer da Cleene 
North (see Page 441. 

was unmistakably to Social 
Credit. 

In one sense this says no 
more than what happened na¬ 
tionally. The total Labour vote 
went up only roughly 55,000, 
compared with Social Credit’s 
roughly 155,000. 

Rut the disparity, in relative 
terms, was mud) more marked 
in the “Social Credit belt". 
Relative to the nationwide 
average, Social Ciedit did bet¬ 
ter out of the anti-Government 
swing, compared with Labour, 
than in the country ns a whole. 

Bui this was not the case in 
seats within that region where 
Labour was first or a strong 
second — notably Wanganui, 
New Plymouth, Taupo and 
most of metropolitan Auck¬ 
land. 

In metropolitan Auckland as 
a whole, the relative balance 
between the two parties' 
benefit from the swing was 
about average. The same goes 
for Wellington. 

In the South Island, Labour’s 
relative position was better 
than Social Credit's. This was 


. glamour duel in Palmerston 


particuarly marked in Dune¬ 
din. 

If the same pattern applied to 
the 1981 election, we could ex¬ 
pect Labour to hold more hope 
of picking up a scat from Na¬ 
tional as a result of any anti- 
Govermnent swing in the 
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Auckland, with 10 no* 

in Wellington. Some 
ington work became rj 

through working for ^ 

companies with WeJ lin S 

ficea, but a definite opporni^ 

had been seen in the cap ■ 

■ What are the users *ooWng 
for from contracting «« ■ 

■‘Productivity, from «per^ 

ed people," answers Clwrn»“ 
simply. 
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Along with the Waikato, 
Northland was the place where 
social credit doctrines really 
caught on iu the 1930s. Cap¬ 
tain Harry Rushworth, of the 
Auckland Farmers Union- 
sponsored Country Party, held 
Bay of Islands through the 
1930s on a social credit 
monetary reforming poicy. It 
is, therefore, not surprising 
that when the Social Credit 
Political league developed, it 
developed most stronly there. 


Between 1966 and 1969 the 
former leader, Vern Cracknel!, 
held Hobson in the far north. 
Candidates in Rodney to the 
south were several times sec¬ 
ond. 

With the transfer of 
Dargnvillc to the southern elec¬ 
torate in 1977, the relative 
balance shifted, making the 
new Kaipara a better Social 
Credit prospect than new Bay 
of Islands. 

But with any substantial shift 
to Social Credit this time, both 
seats must be regarded as 
vulnerable. 

Social Credit’s rural strength 
has rubbed off in WhBngarei, 
too. In 1978 its share of the 
vote there climbed 16 per cent, 
twice the notional average. 

This may well have denied 


Labour the seat in 1978 — and 
if repeated it could do so again. 

Thus there will be great in¬ 
terest in the particular voting 
behaviour of the Northland 
region. And, within that 
region, there will be special in¬ 
terest in the local behaviour of 
Whangnrei. 

By way of contrast, the 
Manawutu, just outside the 
Social Credit belt, should be 
more traditional in its 
behaviour. But even there, 
there may be local variations. 

The Palmerston North seat is 
berween National and Labour. 
But in the pan-city, part-rural 
Manawatu seat, the intrusion 
of former National notable 
Ross Doughty, bs Social Credit 
candidate has put □ frisky cat 
ticiwccii the two old pigeons. 


The Birch ‘affair’ 

IF Social Credit and Labour arc looking for windfalls from the 
torch affair, they shouldn't raise their hopes too high. 

Judging by the views of the National Business Review’s panel of 
j? Kapiti voters, there lm not been universal condemnation of 
Minister, Bill Birch, for his holdings in a company owning 
wd for which his ministry issued u prospecting licence. 

TV panel had mixed views — ranging from outraged condcmna- 
1 mi through u shrug of the shoulders to » belief he was entitled to 

hn balance, however, the judgment was unfavourable. And few 
wi not have un opinion. At the extreme end, several linked the 
torch business with the Fitzgerald allliir last year. 

■ ne National-lending panellist, drawing this parallel, said he 
[ n !«ing faith in the credibility of many National MPs, though 
'■‘did not know if it was going to be enough to change his vote. 
Another said she felt the same way ns she did over Deputy Prime 
-'mister Duncan MacIntyre, who was at the centre of the Fllz- 
SJM affair. 

h’s not funny,” she said. “I just think everything’s getting out 
' "wd now with the way things have gone.” 
i Another said: "Il’s terribly wrong. I feel they shouldn’t be hav- 
5* an interest in the land, although MPs seem to own land all over 
Zealand.” 

One went even further, “He should be heavily fined ... Some- 
be made an example of to prevent this happening in the 

however, far from despairing for our democratic system, 
**aso-wlia( line. "A bit of a non-event,” said one. “It’a his 
lJ r!® tss *nd nothing to do with anybody else,” said another. 

„■ [bought the news media had blown it up. “Someone’s shit- 
^ nn g, ’ one said. “When people are ministers the media dig up 
gi about them,” said another, adding that ministers should 
. J ure there was nothing to dig up. 

-ft.v- lhe Phu side for Birch were some who thought there was 
with what he did or that he had genuinely forgotten 
An k "°^' ln 8. ar| d it should not be held against him.. 

*in e Wher 3a ^ tfr* 1 “lust because you are a politician you. can’t 
y° u ve done in the past .. . as I uhderatand it, 
u 8 h! foe shares a long time ago and you can't see into the 
if j 8 lj going to happen. Just because he’s a politician' 

A** fevers and supporters ware outweighed by the 

conderaners. , 

^utfir not Prepared to condemn him, nevertheless said thty. 
Pcrtw ? UI neVer *i°w the whole story. ‘ • : 

ttote-J? l m08t dairihihg comments, however, cgme from 
wjighr him “silly”, “naive" or "wdak’’. >• 

^y out for future Birches is to Ufce.4*«f 
^Pterin?- ' declare their interests compiilsdriJy, as the 
^ Pa n elfo^^ t ^b e There , ’ 'under the present B.ec«t system, 4s 
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JACKSON STRUCTURED PROGRAMMING 


Full training, support and software for JSP arc now available 
in New Zealand from sole agents Systems Resources Ltd. 

Do you want computer programs with: 

* less testing? 

* greater reliability ? 

* cheaper maintenance? 

* full visibility ? 

The JSP design method is a systematic step-by-step procedure 
which addresses directly the central design question. 

Comments from users in U.S.A. and U.K. include: 

“The very simplicity of the data and program structure diagrams 
disguise the rigorous techniques that go into their construction.” 

“It is difficult to overstate the significance of this technique 
compared to the current art of program design.” 

The JSP techniques taught in public courses are independent of language or 
computer make and apply equally to on-line, batchy database and datacomm 
systems, also from micros to main-frames. In-house courses are also available . 

JSP courses are led only by specialists who have been licensed by 
Michael Jackson Systems Ltd, after attending their instructor course in .U.K- 
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SYSTEMS RESOURCES LIMITED 

P.0. Box 30-960, Lower Hutt. (Telephone (596-492.) 

Please send me details of JSP (training, support and software). 

Name: .................,.... 

-• '* B -' . 1 ^*_^ ^" ti , Position: ... Phone 

Organisation ■ ..... ■».... ...*■■ ■ .■.,■• >f. •>«..<• 

Address: ...f ^ 

. .. i ...... n»« i>. I . . pii'iiiaoi ... .Vi .^(f. . .... i • • k . 
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The far north 


the one Socred should, and must, win 


iiif I 


KAIPARA is top of the Social 
Credit hit list. Only 520 votes 
separate National's Peter 
Wilkinson from Social Credit's 
Nevern McConachy. 

And with Social Credit still 
running at more than 20 per 
cent nationwide in the polls — 
a clear 5 per cent plus on the 
1978 election result — Mc¬ 
Conachy must be seen as in 
with a chance. 


Social Crediters are already 
putting Kaipara in their bag. 

They claim increased 
membership and money and 
highly encouraging meetings. 

And they reckon they have 
got a better organisation In the 
southern part of the electorate 
where they feel lax organisation 
in 1976 may have cost them the 
seat. 

Bur there are some causes for 
caution in putting it down as a 
foregone conclusion. 


NORTHLAND'S most disting¬ 
uishing characteristic is Isola¬ 
tion. Next is a corresponding 
parochialism. 

Roads are poor. Once off the 
few tarsealed main routes, the 
predominant roading style is 
narrow, twisting gravel alngle- 
laners. 

Telephones are even worso. 
Ten-party lines are not uncom¬ 
mon. Transmission quality is 
abysmal. London sounds closer 
to Auckland than the far north. 

Except in pockets, agri¬ 
culture is not rich. In many 
areas the soil is poor, needing 


heavy applications of fertiliser. 
The poverty of the gumdlggers 
seems to have set the tone for 
much of the region. Unemploy¬ 
ment, particularly among 
Maoris, is very high. 

Evan ihe word '’region'' has 
to be qualified. 

The Northern Walroa area 
around sleepy Dargaville 200 
kilometres north-west of 
Auckland has a cut-off feel. It 
even runs its own daily 
newspaper, though only 70 
kilometres from Whangsrei. 

Up north Kalkohe end Kaitaia 
not only look askance at 


Whangarei, but jealously guard 
their own status as capitals of 
the mid-north and far-north. 


Far hom pulling together to 
combat the Whangarei magnet 
in the debate over the siting of 
the proposed Northland pulp 
mill (It is to go to Whangarei), 
the two mini-regions each 
wanted their own slice of the 
action. 


Even Whangarei, despite 
rapid development based on 
the port and the oil refinery 
over the past 20 years, has a 
vividly parochial feel to it, the 


sense of resentment one 
associates more readily with 
the stagnant cities of the South 
Island. 

And once one crosses the 
Brynderwyns 30 kilometres or 
so south of Whangarei and 
moves further southwards, 
there is a moro Auckland- 
centred than distinctively 
Northland tone to the coun¬ 
tryside. 

One must therefore take 
care not to speak too glibly of 
Northland and to pay due at¬ 
tention to the Individual parts. 

Even within the mid and far- 


Kalpara and its predecessor 
seats that went by the name of 
Rodney have thrice made 
Social Credit second. 

In 1978, McConachy's vote 
leapt by nearly 4000 votes and 
his share of the vote by about 
20 per cent. This was one of 


the biggest Social Credit im¬ 
provements in the country. 
Possible reasons: 

• The return of the popular 
McConachy to the candidacy 
after a two-election lay-off; 

• The injection into the 
Kaipara organisation of the 


alert and active Dargaville 
Social Credit brnnch; 

© Inadequate organisation by 
the National Party which had 
difficulty integrating the go-it- 
alone Dargaville area and, in 
any case, did not take the 
possibility of defeat seriously; 
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The P5003makes choosing 
a Philips word processor 


even easier. 
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8efore, you had only fHjk w*. \ 4 
to compare the Philips 
P5002 with any other BS Sflilg 
manufacturer's machine, fc&jkyKi* 
and the decision was 
as good as made. 

Now, you can make 
the comparison between ^ ' u 

the new P5003 and any , 

other manufacturer's product. 

It's still a pushover. jF 

The P5003 is our most • 

sophisticated word processor, 
and, frankly, its only competition 
is its immediate predecessor, 
the P5002. The latter is still very 
much the machine to be reckoned 
with, and gives the P5003 a good 
run for its money. 

And both give great value for 
yours. So call us, and let us • 
demonstrate both machines ■ 
before you make up your mind. 

Now, that may not be so easy. 
Choosing a Philips is one thing. 
Choosing between a Philips a rid,a 
Philips is another. 
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Post this coupon for further 
information on the P6003 Word 
Processor or the Philips range to: ■ 
Philips Electrical industries . 

DATA SYSTEMS DATASYSTEMS 

P.O. Box 41021 P.O. Box2097 

Ml Albert, Auckland Wellington 


Telephone. 
Address_ 


or simply telephone Philips Data Systems, Auckland 
894-180 or Wellington 859-859 to arrange for a 
consultation. 



We want you to have the best 
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• Insufficient activity in the 
electorate by Wilkinson who, 
hesidcs being a Cabinet 
minister, was for much of 1978 
severely hampered by blood 
pressure problems; 

• A very weak Labour can¬ 
didate which may have pushed 
anti-National votes to Social 
Credit; defecting Values voters 
probably also went to Social 
Credit. 

If there is any complacency 
this time round, it is likely to 
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Nevern McConachy ... In with 
real chance 


be found among overconfident 
Social Crediters rather than 
Nationalists. 

Kaipara has pushed its 
membership up to fifth highest 
on the National ladder. 

There has been more activity 
on the ground particularly by a 
much-recovered Wilkinson, 
and a more assertive tone 
among those on the ground. 

They have been helped by 
better farm prices and an 
absence of industrial strife in 
the freezing works, which has 
reduced farmer frustration with 
the Government. 

And the possibility of losing 
not just Kaipara, but through 
its loss the Treasury benches, 
may have helped persuade 
discontented National-lending 
farmers to stay with the 
Government. 

Also going for National: a 
much more active Labour cam¬ 
paign and a much more attrac¬ 
tive candidate, 32-year-old 
schoolteacher Sue Sotheran. 

The previously destitute 
Labour Party has three branch¬ 
es active this time and is aiming 
mainly at winkling its old sup¬ 
porters back out of the Social 
Credit camp. ' 

Labour’s vote collapsed from 
14 per cent to 8 per cent in 
1978 — just above the 
disastrous 7 per cent recorded 
in Bruce Beetham’s Rangitikel. 

If Sotheran pulled her 
percentage back up nearer the 
1978 level, that could be 
critical to keeping Wilkinson 
In. 

Against this, Social Credit 
can point to a strong sense of- 
tactical; voting among ex- 
Labourites determined to vote 
its way just to get enemy Na-, 
tional out: And it claims Values 
.votes are moving.jits way,'too. 


north aroas developing ho t . 
ticulture and tourism flrfi 
creating distinct | 0ca i 
divergences. 


But two generalisations are 
possible. A rural conservatism 
has for 40 years kept B airotM 
National presence in Northland. 


Arid, however, frustration at 
the isolation and a felt lack q[ 
progress or neglect are gow j 
breeding grounds for political 
Independence. That gives 
Northland an unpredictability 
that keeps both the parties on 
their toes. 


Social Credit seems to have a 
vicc-likc grip on the Dargaville 
area, particularly among 
smaller farmers and business 
people. A recent foray into 
liny, remote Donnelly's Cross¬ 
ing to Dargaville's north netted 
more than 40 new members. 

Its problem may be in the 
south, around Wellsford and 
Warkworth, where there is less 
of a sense of isolation than fur¬ 
ther north and therefore less 
potential for prising loose Na¬ 
tional voters. 

At n personal level, the con¬ 
test olso has its plusses and 
niinusses for each side. 

Wilkinson, a half-brother of 
Attorney-General Jint McLny, 
is basically a city slicker, a 
lowycr-civil servant who won 
the Rodney nomination in 
1969 by n skilful prc-sclcciion 
campaign. 

He lives (hr from the farmers 
in the .seclusion of Martins Bay 
in the south. 

Add to that a nervy disposi¬ 
tion — his eyes often look like 
tinisc of :i frightened rabbit - 
and it is not easy to see him as 
the ensygoing, approachable, 
relaxed sort of chap often found 
in National Parly rural elec¬ 
torates (though he is much less 
out-of-kilter than he was). 

By contrast McConachy is 
almost too ensygoing. He has 
retired from farming to live oil 
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Peter Wilkinson ... ,or 
survival 


the proceeds of a lucrative long¬ 
term subdivision n 
Whangarei and other business 
interests. ... 

McConachy h B B * 
homespun and ponde 
speaking style. 

iB more his strength 
rtllectual depth or political last 
footwork. , ... 

But he is very well-known 
the electorate and, ““[ft 
popular. Though markedly 
ferent from Wilkinson, he is 
probably a match ns a can 
didate. 

Kaipara is a barometer tor 
Social Credit- If it doesrwtgo, 
then' it will be a saft b* 1 JjJJ. 
qne of the other two paruw 
have a ejear majority. P 
1982- Parliament 
.would not be a wfc bet t^ 
Social Credit Will hold it* WJ 
seafcVpf East Coast Bay* 
Rangitikd, : 
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In Whangarei^ three’s mighty unsettling company 


JOHN Banks goes to bed in his 
i, rt nine Bear, shoes and alt. 
S5?dhe doesn't waste tunc 
in the morning when he goes 
for his hour-long run round 

Whangarei. . 

It's typical of a ntan who w 
like a permanently fully wound 
spring. Energy, of the restless, 
jack-in-the-box kind, pours 

from him- . 

Coupled with single- 
minded mss. the energy !>=« 
already driven him, at 34, lnun 
ihe wrong side ot the Auckland 
tracks to affluence ns a suc¬ 
cessful resiauratcur (a partner 
in the chain of Tuny's 
Restaurants). 

He is the shoe-leather tyjic ol 
candidate. In 1978 he pounded 
the pavements of the Auckland 
urban electorate of Koskill in a 
vain atiempt there. 


He did i he same late last year 
in a full-scale campaign to win 
over National Party members 
and take the nomination from 
silling MP John i-lliuu nnd co- 
chnllonger Martin Cummer, 
former Young Nationals chair¬ 
man. 

Pllinli’s marital and money 
troubles dismayed local Nn- 
tionalisis and the fierce batik- 
over his bmes by Ranks nnd 
Glimmer further set back the 
rebuilding of morale. 

Hanks' aggressive in- 
gcMiiniisncv. — he has made 
Mime unusual, strongly right- 
wing Mad-men is — did ihu help 
mallei'; in the early stages after 
his seli-ci it in in March. 

Hut his sheer energy uiul his 
MM mg private enlcr prise si and 
have been winning members 
iwei and the party appears to 


Can Neil Austin keep 
Socred tide at Bay? 

BAY of Islands is file seat that 0 „ Ul sllll Wl lhl| a>1 . 

once would have been top ..1 vl| „ n , n l||P „ lslam nutlh? A 

Social Urcdil s hit list. piuon ol nvMuncn has nmorgod 

For all but one ol the pasi b | 10ll | l j (jj vn Soci.tl Credit 

nine elections the lion he rni ims i rjusu in ponder. Sno Eloctlon 

seat has put Social Credit see- vVHtch nuxt wook for the 
ond or, in 1966, first. ^ rusults ui a poll of the mid¬ 

in 1978 candidaic Guy mirth liy pupils of Oknihau and 
McPherson went into i he dec- pay nl Islands Collages con- 
lion 4000 voles behind Na- rlurii-rl with the liolp or Nn- 
ifonaT&Ntil Austin. This was liomil RuMnons Rf-viuw. 

only iwo-thirds the gap in- 

Kaipara. 

Had McPherson pulled iu whieli he is the league's i 
the 19 per cent increase in uish»di:m. 
share of the vote Nev Me- In an area which n 

Corachy got in Kaipara, lie boast many ardent I' 

nouJdhaw won. eiedileis, steeped in ill 

But his share of the vote wem theories of social credit,! 

“P only 9 per cent, leaving 1 ailed io defuse n dnet 

Ausrin still 10 per cent clear. bused rebellion. 

Possible reasons: A small group of dis 

• McPherson was mu a centred on Ivun Vus 
strong candidate — a little ec- Kniknhe has said it will 
centric, he was inclined to get an iinlepeiiJcut, old-liuu 
carried away on the platform, Hull. 

’hough it appear h c was well N ,, ll will get few volt 
enough liked; there is some fear h 

• With, the departure of discourage people from 

torgaville to Kaipara, the elec- Xucitil Credit at nil. Alici 
“Me lost its strongest nucleus !>'• «ome Nutiomilisis lc 
°forganisation; he will siphon off fm 

• Labour put up a popular, liomil nntl-lloiuer 
«[ive candidate in insmnuee <'rc-dit votes, 
ulesman Maurice Penney, who National has had its I 
Md the Labour share at IH per problems, too. Austin is 
ccnt - McPherson, a farmer, did profile farmer MP of ft 
f°‘ mina 8 e to siphon ’ oil mould (55). 

Jttotjr votes as McConachy Though in parly circl 
11111 >n Kaipara. developing a reputat 

T W* time Social Credit has a someone who can wt 
JV candidate in former ,evcrs ih Well,n * 10 
leader Les Hunter nnd E cneral rc P l,tlUlon is . m ! 

U" « weaker one in A determined Kauai 
W»hcui Andrew Roe. challenge to lift the non 

d Th« oreanitd*i«» L . from him earlier this v 
Nkd together cm?* a*** 1 left difficulties behind i 
" ,red .?. n up >he forces for s f 
W Kaikohe numb m ? nt .^ s campaign. If he wins tl 
'^bX at S Cre r d lts he will almost cerrnir 
“fflwlnglevel NfMi, ;• .“ nBe ^ another nomination cl 

100. N ° W U has weU next time round if he c 

Coocerti-rf „ L . . 6° voluntarily, 

drive. mriLi *®* n »berahip Two wild cards cot 
Hound ann^ M c ,n norr ^ the outcome. 

^«prodnrJl 0rth ° f Kailaia > One is the Labou 
^’P of mn JTu a t0 ! al mcm ^ er ‘ which seems likely to 

k i. h ^ 110 °- S 0 ' 5 ' 1 Crt4il does not 1 

silling p not ? 11 ^en plain nationally and thus li 

Qig o'ft,„ Ut ) ,er *» an intense help Hunter. By contri 

i ipLST nt V peikii, B ln Penne y» Rac ia a 

Thoujj. 0r obscure way. ponderous aiid unn 
hi®, |l. “ nar th is mellowing candidate, 

person rn he * not t * le easiest The other is the 60C 
^ ^ to know and votes which (with no 

toinTortaJ? .7 do not fcel candidate standing this 
meeting ' with hlra at first at least at the time of 
•to are more likely to go to 

^ Cl account for th ™ Auslln -. 
otgJS? in getting the Thus ^ Crcdit * 
Hunter ^ the Bay of Islands a. 
last year. then they look on 

cii: ** tot Though the swing n( 

charter „ con ' four times that in JKaif 
^^monet fl r lth "' par ’ chances are apt all t 

wonetary policy, of fercm . /. 


have redeveloped the sort of 
unity that wins elections. 

National is nd the only party 
with difficulties. 

Social Credit has had its in¬ 
ternal problems, too. 

In 1978, deputy mayor Joyce 
Ryan, highest polling cily 
councillor in the 1977 and 1980 
elections, pushed up the Social 
Credit share of the vote by 16 
per cent. 

Ai 26 per cent, she was only 
7 per cem behind Labour. 

ltui Kynu is a si mug-willed 
woman with a fierce belief in 
her nwii ability and a tendency 
to do filings her way. 

Though popular among 
voters, she was nut so popular 
in league circles. Shoiily alter 
t ho 1978 elect ion, she was 
deposed from tlie candidacy by 
her campaign manager, small 
businessman Bill Fraser (34). 

Fraser is noi ns personable ns 
Ryan nnd, though lie has an ac¬ 


tive team, is thought by locals 
(and by some Social Credit 
observers) likely to do less well 
than Ryan would have. 

This is a moot point. From a 
similar position in the 1980 
Hast Coast Bays by-election 
Garry Knapp stormed past 
Labour to win. If voters got the 
feeling Labour could not win in 
Whangarei. but wonted Na¬ 
tional out, it is conceivable the 
same could happen there. 

But there are differences. 
The most notable arc: Labour 
lias held the seat recently 
(1972-75) and therefore is 
unlikely to be seen as without 
hope of winning; and the cuii- 
ditlaic, Maurice Penney, is an 
energetic, pleasant fellow, 
much closer io ftte ordinary 
Labour voter iu style than mid¬ 
dle class Wyn Hnadlcy was in 
Fast Coast Bays. 

Penney lias real cause for 
hope. 


Partly this stems front the 
development of a good 
organisation — in sophistica¬ 
tion of technique among the 
best Labour has, though it is a 
bit light on union and other 
working class links. 

Pauly Pcnncy’s hopes stent 
from a well-bclow-averagc 
swing in 1978. Some of this 
may be traceable to the fact that 
the candidate was Colin Moyle, 
the former Minister of 
Agriculture who left the House 
umill (unsubstantiated) minor 

scandal in 1977. 

A large number of uoivvoters 
in 1978 have been identified ns 
Labour-leaning. If they can be 
won back — and perhaps some 
who went Social Credit for the 
same reason — Penney** 
chances will be much improv¬ 
ed. 

Penney will also be helped by 
a continued sense of frustration 
and resentment in a strongly 


parochial town. Despite 
development over the past 15 
years, unemployment is high. 

But Whangarei is not an 
island of gloom. House¬ 
building is continuing there at 
a fast rate, responding to 
development pnst and an¬ 
ticipated (a pulp mill and 
refinery extensions). 

Nationalists claim 1-100 new 
houses built since 1978 — 
many of them in the affluent, 
National-lending category 1 . 

If Banks can sulYiaemly 
establish himself as a “new- 
biced” Nationalist, not tainted 
with the economic and 
ideological failures of the head 
of the Cabinet, he could hold 
back to some extern any anti- 
National liilc that develops. 

With balancing factors on 
both sides, and ait unpredict¬ 
able Social Credit in file mid¬ 
dle, Whangarei is a particularly 
absorbing contest. 


which lie is ihc league’s current 
ciislodiatt. 

In an area which used to 
boast many ardent Douglas 
a alii us, steeped in file pure 
theories of .social credit, Hunter 
tailed to defuse n dciclrinally- 
hused rebellion. 

A small group of dissidents 
ccnl red on Ivun Vusich in 
Kniknhe has said it will pul up 
au independent, old-timer Will 
Moll. 

I lull will gel few voles. Bui 
there is some fear he may 
discourage people from voting 
Social Credit at nil. Aliernntive- 
ly. some Nationalists fear that 
lie will siphon off from Na¬ 
tional iinil-IInntcr Social 
('redit votes. 

National has hud its internal 
problems, too. Austin is u low- 
profile farmer MP of the older 
mould (55). 

Though iu parly circles he is 
developing a reputation as 
someone who can work the 
levers in Wellington, his 
general reputation is mediocre. 

A determined Kaitaia-bascd 
challenge to lift the nomination 
from hint earlier this year has 
left difficulties behind in firing 
up the forces for a full-scale 
campaign. If he wins this time, 
he will almost certainly face 
another nomination challenge 
next time round if he does not 
go voluntarily. 

Two wild cards complicate 
the outcome. 

One is the Labour vote, 
which seems likely to drop if 
Social Credit does not fall back 
nationally and thus likely, to 
help Hunter. By contrast with 1 
Penney, Rae is a rather 
ponderous and unmagnetlc 
candidate. 

The other is the 600 Values, 
votes which (with no Values 
candidate standing this time —. 
at least at the time of writing) - 
are more likely to go to Hunter 
than Austin. . > 

Thus Social Credit’d chances . 
in the Bay of Islands are better / 
than they look on papeiv 
Though the swing needed is ! 
four times that in jKalpara, the ,. 
chances are apt all that dif¬ 
ferent. . ’ ‘1- > • 
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INVESTMENTS 

The following investments are currently available 


TAP’ISSUE STOCK 

Maturing 15 March 1984 or 15 March 1987 

Minimum subscription $100 (face value), one dollar multiples thereafter. 

Prices (and therefore yields) are subject to change from time to time. 

Current prices, prospectuses and application forms are available from 
offices of the Reserve Bank in Wellington, Auckland and Christchurch; 
and from Stock Exchange members or official short term money 
market dealers. 

treasury blls 

Maturing 13 weeks or 26 weeks from date of Issue 

Minimum subscription $10,000 (face value), $5,000 (fa^e value) multiples. 

thereafter. J '' •’ . V 


POBox 2099 : ' . . 

; Wellington : • 


. PO &OX.2204 
Auckland, : 

• / Phone 31-767' 


f*0 Bok 2204. 1 1 1 ' 
Christchurch 
Phone.790-630 : 2 
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High-profile personalities add panache to politicking 


by Allan Parker 
THE politics of the Manawatu 
are, at the very least, absorbing. 
Probably more accurately, they 
are confusing. 

Both of the region's 
parlimeiuary seats in the forth¬ 
coming general elections have 
an unusually high degree of 
local and national interest. 

The reasons are not so much 
economic or party-based con¬ 
flicts; rather, they are the 
politics of people. 

Both Palmerston North and 
Manawatu seats are the centre 
of personality issues chat make 
them major talking points 
within the province. 

Perhaps the most "entertain¬ 
ing" and absorbing of the two 


seats is the city’s itself, 
Palmerston North. 

There, two highly prominent 
city figures ore competing for 
the right to go to Parliament 
next year, replacing the 
popular retiring MP Joe 
Walding, the nationally 
respected Minister of Overseas 
Trade in the 1972-75 Labour 
Government. 

Walding hands over a fat ma¬ 
jority to the new Labour can¬ 
didate, Trevor de Cleene — a 
prominent barrister and 
solicitor in the city who made 
national headlines a month or 
so ago witli a successful appeal 
ogainsr the conviction of a Fox- 
ton youth for the murder of an 
elderly woman. 


Dc Cleene is described by 
Locals variously as "colourful", 
‘'controversial", “abrasive” 
and “something of an orator”. 

A "huntin', shootin’, 
fishin’ " character, de Cleene 
has long been a great personal 
chum of Waldings and won the 
Labour nomination against the 
sitting member’s own son-in- 
law. One knowledgeable local 
politics-watcher believes 
Walding opted for de Cleene 
rather than his son-in-law dur¬ 
ing the nomination hearings. 

De Cleene is obviously a man 
in the Muldoon mould; he 
creates hard-nosed attitudes by 
his personality. People in 
Palmerston North are cither all 
for him or totally against him. 


Says one Palmerston North 
observer: “De Cleene’s a man 
for a headline whose biggest 
theme is freedom of the in¬ 
dividual. He has a lot of cross¬ 
party support and is liked for 
the vigour of his debating." 

Helping de Cleene will be 
the long-standing personal sup¬ 
port for Walding. 

Walding currently sits on the 
biggest majority Labour has 
ever had in Palmerston North. 
The anti-Labour swing in 
1975, when Labour was ousted 
after a one-term government, 
was the second lowest in the 
country. The 1978 swing 
against National was the 
highest ever in Falmersron 
North. 


Election fiflures for 1978 - Manawatu and Palmerston 
seats: 

M-inawatu: Cox {National). 8053; do Cleene {Labour} B7W 
Humor (Social Credit). 3064; Bioleski (Values) 393 pi l ,- l u 
night majority for Cox: 1303. 0fln 

Palmerston North: Walding ILobuur), 10,629- Llthaow IN* 
tional). 7893; Edmonds tSonlal Cradit). 25*58- 

Walding- 2^36 Smilh * T ° rvL AB ‘ Eloction "Iglir majo.iiyf* 


So any competition against 
de Cleene faces stiff historical, 
current and personal opposi¬ 
tion. 

Yet, in Brian Elwood, Na¬ 
tional has the sort of candidate 
who could produce what would 
be an upset. 

Elwood is the current mayor 
of Palmerston North, former 




It takes a wine taster to choose 
the greatest taste in beer. 

In .blind taste tests, ‘T.es Amisdu Yin”, 
the-Nortlr American wine-lasting society has judged 
Steijiiager the world’s finest beer four years in succession. 

“A clean, crisp beer which has flavour; neither 
too sweet nor too bit ter. (larbonation level was excellent 
and the bubbles lasted. It is truly a superb beer". 






chairman of the Municipal 
Association and, more than any 
other individual, has been 
responsible for the careful but 
steady development of the city 
over the past decade. 

An urbane man, Elwood car¬ 
ries great personal charm and 
authority within the city. And, 
like de Cleene, he has cross- 
parry appeal. 

Elwood docs not have the 
compelling fascination of de 
Cleene, but his prominence as 
mayor and his undoubted com¬ 
mitment to the promotion of 
Palmerston North will buy a 
lot of votes on November 28. 

His experience as a civic 
leader and business community 
supporter would undoubtedly 
lead him to higher honour 
within National’s caucus. 

Although Elwood has main- 
rained a local image as an in¬ 
dependent thinker, locals were 
not surprised when he stood for 
rhe Palmerston North nomina¬ 
tion this election. Rather, they 
were surprised he did not go 
for the Maimwatu scat when it 
became available. 

“On the face of it, Manawatu 
was much safer for a National 
caudidntc- than Palmerston 
North," observed one local. 

Trevor de Cleene obviously 
would agree. He was Labour's 
candidate in Manawatu thelnt 
election und although hr 
created a big swing to Labour 
he was unable to woo all Na- 
1 tional voters. 

Tliis year, the Manawatu seat 
has become a battle between 
National and Social Credit.^ 

Silting member Michael Cos 
is described ns a solid cam¬ 
paigner whose main interest ap¬ 
pears to he taxation reform. 

Pressing hard for victory will 
be Social Credit candidate Ross 
Doughty. . 

Manawatu is one of the ror« 
electorates where Social Credit 
has a good chance of creating 
an upset and in Doughty the 
local organisation has the man 
who could well appeal to * 
farming community thflt ™ 
become disillusioned. 

For Doughty is • 
ranking officer in the N at J° 
Party. He is a former Nation 
dominion councillor? 
previously stood for N fiU0 
in Labour-dominated ^ or !™, 
and is Sir Keith H°ty’ Bkcl 
biographer. . . Mir 

Unlike last election, Labour 

is given little hope for an 
victory this year. Candida 
Dennis Kessell is described as 
low-key candidate. He » * 1 
trade union organiser wh0 i 
made redundant ® eV 
months ago. . 

“He has been campaign^ 
hard but has not made a g 
deal of impact,” according 
one source. 

Local Issues, Psfl fl 61 


Steinlager. Winner of' C Lcs°AnilS dll Vill ' Awards 1977 1978 1979 19S0 

.Washington, 1 ).C„ 
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Sffiug^ ma ybe 5 but it’s smugness born of plenty 

TDVfWn rhinlr nF n -- _ 


TRYING to think of a word 
that best describes the 
Manawatu mood, you keep 
coming back to just one: smug. 

Other words reflect the 
region’s attitude towards the 
world beyond its boundaries — 
content, complacent, self- 
satisfied... 

But "smug" encompasses all 
these and more. It sums up past 
performance and present 
plenitude. And it implies a 
knowledge that the future will 
bring more of the same. 

Testing the word on the 
locals themselves draws no 
gasps of outrage or denials. 
Rather, they sniff at it a bit, roll 
it around in their minds and 
decide that, yes, maybe smug is 
how they feel about life. 

Their cautious reflection on 
die word and its application to 
themselves is consistent with 
the approach they have adopted 
in building their environment 
- slow, unspectacular, but 
steady growth over a century. 

Such an ordered and control¬ 
led pattern of development lias 
allowed the region and its pro¬ 
vincial capital, Palmerston 
North, to avoid the sort of er¬ 
ratic growth that has 
characterised bust-and-boom 
provinces elsewhere in New 
Zealand. 

Even the physical lay-out of 
Palmerston North mirrors the 
provincial character. The city’s 
focal point is the seven-hectare 
Square, a central park that ac¬ 
curately describes its geometric 
shape. From there, four major 
roads head in unrelieved 
straight lines to the main points 
of the compass. 

Around such a well-ordered 
lay-out, Palmerston North’s 
population has built its en¬ 
vironment. 

And its own personality, one 
that has little brief for the un- 
conventional, the non- 
conformist, the deviant. 

it comes as a surprise, 
therefore, to learn the city can 
produce a true eccentric — the 
Palmerston North driving in¬ 
structor who last month set a 
new world record for lying on a 
hea of nails. Reportedly, he has 
been lying on nails for nine 
years "on and off". 

Even the weather co¬ 
operates; extremes of 
temperature are rare, it’s a sun¬ 
ny but not a “sunshine city", 

. Wln d blows from all direc- 
Uods with no predominant 
ttlnd direction, rainfall is fairly 
ronstam throughout the year. 
Une recent description: “The 
can be 1 expected to blow 
.X timc from any direction 
Jv on an y day. Over the 
nstmas/January period wind 
be .a more major. 
T P „ P r °blem than sun bum. 
‘onpetature is not likely to 
lrta ^P ro blems, that is from ex- 

is iSUi averflge cv «y fourth day 
1 Jr* y receive more than 
riLf® °f rainfall, and one in 

OdnmT** ^ Ve in CXCe88 

thewS* rainfa11 18 surplus to 
capacity of the sur- 
Rj ?e * an d> the Manawatu 
fivers* ■ ? w frb many other 

MaiunJ^L lhc rc 8 i on and the 
Catchment Board, ’ 
return Jr* con ditlons are soon 
, „ ^ to... drizzle.,. wind ' 

pro^! e its rather dreary 
by the.o- 

tiQnlwjk *Wene organisa-. 
been bSw forecast has 

Thai!?5* M Watu.-- 
■d witi^ri ° re * tjk «nea combin- 
bfls Sun ;and rain • 

tribi 

r ^er .jj? ^ ^gjott’ji growth . 




This special Nations) Business Review feature was researched 
and written by staff reporter. Allan Parker. 


Farming and its associated 
activities have been the single 
most important economic ac¬ 
tivity in the region since Ed¬ 
ward Jerningham Wakefield 
sailed 15 miles up the 
Manawatu River from the 
then-lusty port of Foxton in 
1840. 

By 1865, the Wellington Pro¬ 
vincial Government decided to 
build a township on 
Palmerston North’s present 
site to service and support the 
expanding farming and timber 
industry activities, and also en¬ 
courage more farm settlers into 
the region. 

Since then both town and 
country have prospered from 
their symbiotic relationship. 

In 1877, Palmerston North 
reached borough status. Four 
years later its population was 
1364 (the census then did not 
count Maoris) and supported 
four firms of solicitors — one is 
still in business and celebrating 
its centennial this year. On 
August 11, 1930, Palmerston 
North became a city. 

This year, according to 1981 
Census statistics, the popula¬ 
tion of the city has passed the 
60,000 mark (60,123) — a 3.8 
per cent increase in the last five 
years. 

For the first 80 years of its 
development, Palmerston 
North concentrated on con¬ 
solidating its servicing to the 
rural community — what in¬ 
dustry there was related virtual¬ 
ly entirely to supplying the 
needs of the farmers. 

But since the J960s, the city 
bus embarked on a deliberate 
campaign to wrest itself from 
total reliance on the rural 
economy — to turn it, in Major 
Brian Elwood’s words, into "a 
city in its own right". 

Triggered by substantial 
Massey University develop¬ 
ments and a campaign to woo : 
new industry into the area, that 
two-decade programme has 
resulred today in a regional 
economy that now calls equally 
on farm and city. 

The annual Massey wage bill 
for staff is $17 million. Approx¬ 
imately one in 10 of the urban 
population is a student. Re¬ 
search facilities, attract large 
grants from outside sources. 
Seminars, conventions and 
visiting researchers bring 
money as well as knowledge. 

One estimate from the 1976 
Census suggests that tertiary 
institutions like Massey, the 
teachers' college, the technical 
institute and the hospital, con¬ 
tribute some 16 per cent to the 
total personal income of the 
community.. 

Commercial activity has 
followed in its wake: banks, 
merchant financiers, insurance 
companies, data-pfocesslng ... 

And the city’s role as a major 
distribution centre within the 
national transport network has : 
continued to expand, diversify¬ 
ing the economic baBe. 

With farming the historical 
provider, industry self-- 
sustaining and commerce.’neat¬ 
ly diversified, ; the city fathers 
have now turned their , eyes to 
community facilities. . I. 

; The most visible — and con¬ 
troversial «- .i? the ciyic : ad¬ 
ministration centre on.', the. 
Square. Another . U new multi- 
million dollar Manawatu sports 
stadium. A third is a conven- 


These community facilities 
can, in their own way, generate 
more economic activity. The 
convention centre, for example, 
has been an instant success in 
attracting new business to the 
city, since it was opened one 
year ago. 

Since last November, some 
37,000 people have attended 
conventions in the city. 

At least three gatherings have 
catered for more than 1000 
people at a time: the world ar¬ 
chery championships at 
Massey University, the world 
veteran road race champion¬ 
ships, and the Watch Tower 
Bible and Tract Society con¬ 
vention. 

When the Southland rugby 
team tackled the region’s pride 


— the grecn-nnd-whites — 
recently, the visiting players 
had to slay at Foxton became 
of an accommodation shortage. 

Sixty Americans who will be 
staying in the city for 24 days 
next March will spend about 
$25,000 on accommodation 
alone; a “pencil booking" for 
rental cars could generate 
another $15,000. 

Not unnaturally, the 
Manawatu has decided that 
conventions are good business 
and good Tor business. 

The success of these first 
forays into the convention 
world is characteristic of the 
success the region has come to 
expect through its formula of 
steady, planned, orderly 
growth. 

Above all, the approach is 
sensible. Unexciting, perhaps. 
Even boring, if one has a mind 
to be uncharitable. But, finally, 
successful. And smug. 


V/ANGANUl{ 
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Ft'swliatyoii can’t sbb that makes the 
dsflonfc of a Spa or Pool possible. 
The heart—pump, filter and water 
heater. Flltermasler Spa or Pool 
Systems ere specially engineered to 
keep your Spa or Pool ream for use at 
anytime. And It's the only spa or Pool 
System to carry a five star, five year 
guarantee. 

The Hltarmaster Systems are so 
good, they were chosen for the Q.E. 2 
Pool Complex In Christchurch and the 
new Te Rapa Swimming Pool 
Complex. The same technology goes 
Into the Ffltermaster Spa or Pool 
Systems In yourhome. 


Filtermaster Spa System. 
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• FHtermaaier Ihiquo CoWiblnattoo' 1 
Surface Skimmer and 50 so ft 
Polyester Filter. 

Simply removed, easily cleaned. 


Flltermasler Hea 


: super tough. 


leavy Duty Motor, Mgiyl ,. 
ftp. self Priming, Heir 
ir. , 

whlajier quiet and 


6y pur fhra Yebr Guarantee. 

Filtermaster 



FllfemiasWr High ftate Sand Filters. • 
Suitable lor art commercial end 
residential Pools, lifetime stainless 
steel tank., six rwsltldn multiport 
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Appliance manufacturer highlights industrial growth that extends well beyond traditional servicing role 

_ , - . . . . ; Previous! v what local in- that no longer relies totally qn relocate two hours'drive north cent; 1978:32 per cent; 1979:55 •/ V V i. VlVp/ 

i l ITTt P Irnnurn anH cprnin- maker of electrica land, increflS- previously, wnoi local 111 ,_._ T .„ _ c r> n r<t. ioon.ee __ ... ^ 


A LITTLE known and certain¬ 
ly unheralded anniversary is 
being celebrated in Palmerston 
North's Tremaine Avenue — 
flanking the main trunk line on 
the north-east rim of the city — 
this year. 

Appliance manufacturer 
Ralta Ltd is in its 21st year as a 
local industrial producer, 


maker of electrica I and, increas¬ 
ingly, electronic consumer ap¬ 
pliances. 

While superficially unimpor¬ 
tant to the local community, 
the anniversary in fact reflects 
the virtual parallel growth in 
Palmerston North’s industrial 
sector over the last two 
decades. 


Previously, what local in¬ 
dustry existed was mainly 
associated with servicing the 
surrounding farming com¬ 
munity. Little broad-brushed 
manufacturing output was 
undertaken for local, national 
or international markets. 

Today, the city can claim to 
have a strong industrial base 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT STRUCTURE 


AflricultuiQ. forestry me. 

Mining and quarrying 
Manufacturing 
Electricity, gaa and water 
Construction 

Wholesale and retail trade, 
restaurants end hotels 
Transport, storage and communica¬ 
tions 

Finance, Insurance, real osiate and 
bislnass servlcea 

Community, social and personal ser¬ 
vices 

Toial actively engaged 

Source; Census of Population and D< 

tional Statistics. 


1871 

1978 

Net Gain 

418 

479 

61 

29 

31 

2 

4.788 

8,017 

229 

348 

373 

27 

1,768 

2,235 

467 

4.304 

4,526 

222 

1,806 

2.169 

583 

1.419 

1,637 

2 1B 

8.068 

7,688 

1.017 

21,019 

24,661 

3,632 


% Gain N.Z. % Gain 
14.69 


that no longer relics totally qn 
Lite farmers for business. Its 
products are sold throughout 
the country and, indeed, 
around the world. 

So the success of Ralta has 
been the success of industry in 
the city. 

Now, 20 years on, the com¬ 
pany’s Alan Lockie, one of the 
grand old men {industrially 
speaking) of the manufacturing 
sector, looks back on a decision 
made then with no regrets. 

Ralta was looking to expand 
from its Wellington base; 
Palmerston North was looking 
to expand its industrial base. 

Says Lockie now: “They (the 
Palmerston North civic leaders) 
made a very good presentation 
for attracting industry. Their 
approach to industrial develop¬ 
ment was prepared very in¬ 
telligently.” 

Lockie was persuaded and 
the wisdom of his decision to 
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Every day Newmans coaches take their 
service between all the points shown on 
the map. And Newmans service goes 
further in comfort, courtesy, cleanliness, 
economy, frequency and friendliness. 
Charter a Newmans coach for your next 
group outing. The service is the same. 
Newmans Tours are renowned as a way 
to seethe country. 

/"“TV QD 1 Sheepskin seat covers 

^ 2 2 Individual airconditioning 

c « | ,r 3 Personalised lighting 

4 Comfortable heating 
\ \V\ \ 5 Luxurious seating 
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Newmans parcel service gets your parcels 
safely to their destination, on time! 

And Newmans have rental cars and motor 
caravans at Auckland, Wellington, Picton 
and Christchurch. 
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relocate two hours' drive north 
of Wellington is now reflected 
by outstanding success. 

Ii is now the largest single 
employer in the city — the 
largest in the region outside the 
meatworks, says Lockie — and 
is expanding at a compound 
rate of 40 per cent each year. 

It has outgrown a 100,000 sq 
ft factory and is about to move 
into a leased building to accom¬ 
modate this growth. 

It exports 10 per cent of its 
production by value — a higher 
percentage by volume. One 
new product: an electronically- 
controlled electric blanket that 
senses the temperature in a 
room and adjusts itself accord¬ 
ingly and also senses faults and 
shuts itself ofT. 

When Lockie’s company first 
moved to Palmerston North, its 
location on the outskirts — just 
a few miles from the city centre 
— was isolated. 

Today, Tremaine Avenue is 
lined with factories, again re¬ 
flecting the growth of the sec¬ 
tor and its importance to the ci¬ 
ty and regional economies. 

Just a few metres down the 
road, for instance, is the factory 
of Allflex Holdings, makers of 
the Delta plastic animal ear- 
tags that have become New 
Zealand's first true economy- 
of-scale bulk manufactured 
product. 

The car-tags sell in their hun¬ 
dreds of millions overseas and 
their success can be measured 
by annual sales growth 
(1976:87 per cent; 1977:76 per 


cent; 1978:32 percent; 1979:55 
per cent; 1980:55 percent). 

■ Another measure of the com¬ 
petitive nature of the identifica¬ 
tion tags produced by Allficr 1 
has been the action taken by the ! 
United States to investigate the : 
use of export incentives follow- 1 
ing a complaint by its United ■ 
States competitor. 

Ralta (now part of the giant 
United States appliance 
manufacturer Sunbeam) and ■ 
AUflex are two perhaps excep¬ 
tional examples of giddy " 
growth in the industrial sector. 

But the business community 
generally, including manufec- - 
luring, has registered at least 
steady growth in the past two 
decades. 

This pattern underlines the 
rather sober approach to 
development that has char- ; 
acterised the city and the 1 
region, a cautious and planned i 
series of evolutionary stages 
that have allowed economic ac¬ 
tivity to continue without 
violent upheavals that have 
either put great chunks of the 
business community out of 
business or scared off potential 
investors. 

It’s the sort of guarded but 
optimistic approach that ap¬ 
peals to a manufacturing in¬ 
dustry needing unspectacular 
growth rather than peaks and 
troughs of economic activity. 

And, in particular, it has 
been the sort of coni rolled ap 
proach that has allowed ihe 
local construction industry tfl 
weather the recessionary days 
of the 1970s. 
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Indeed, while building in¬ 
dustries in other centres have 
languished, Palmerston 
North’s industry has been one 
of the three main economic 
growth sectors, along with the 
transport and communications 
industry, and the community, 
social and personal services sec¬ 
tor (see table). 

The transport industry 
stands alone as an economic en¬ 
tity — its well-being linked 
closely with Palmerston 
North's role as a major 
distribution junction (see arti¬ 
cle on strategic siting and 
transport industry). 

But the construction and 
community services sectors 
have been closely linked. 

Palmerston North’s expan¬ 
sion into a major centre for ter¬ 
tiary education has seen a 
parallel rise in the number of 
facilities required. 

Continuing building pro¬ 
grammes throughout the 1970s 
have cushioned the elTccts of 
the oil-led recession that so 
badly damaged the industry in 
other parts of the country. 

At the same time as the 
Massey and teachers’ college 
programmes, the civic centre 
and new multi-storeyed office 
buildings have been built on 
the edge of the city’s Square. 

While these major projects 
have now been completed, new 
construction continues, notably 
in the shape of two-ill rcc storey 
office buildings in the streets 
hm behind the Square. 

Says Chamber of Commerce 
president Don Irvine: “The 
building industry in 
Palmerston North was not as 
hj.1Iy hit as others in the 1970s. 

Irvine confirms the “steady 
but significant" development 
in commercial, industrial and 
Massey construction over the 
last 10-15 years. 

"We’ve had no big peaks or 
troughs like Taranaki, which 
lends to be a bit boom-and- 
bust. 

'There have been some 
shortages of staff (for the 
building industry) but it’s 
never been critical.” 

He says the new moves into 
ow-rise office accommodation 
15 k f e P' n g the industry buoyant 
a the moment, although there 
J ™ substantial industrial 
nevelopmenr. 

But it means people are still 
'l if they’re investing in 
buildings.” 

That confidence filters 
pugh into other sectors and, 
'ic leaders are quick to point 
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ston North to fall back on one 
sector or the other more readily 
in times of economic difficulty. 
Both are now large enough to 
absorb crises experienced by 
each other. 

The development that has 
produced this comforting situa¬ 
tion began back in the 1960s. 
Mayor Brian Elwood maintains 
today that the city then faced 
“a crisis of identity". 

“It wasn’t sure where it was 
going or how. 

“The task I saw was to give it 
a shake, to turn it from a rural 
servicing town into a city in its 
own right, with its own 
character and its own 
strengths.” 

Now, says Elwood, the cky 
has a solid community both 
commercially and socially. 

“We don’t have a great deni 
of wealth but we don't have 
poverty in the traditional 
sense.” 

The growth rale throughout 
the 1970s, according to 
Elwood, was “phenomenal by 
historic standards" in 
Palmerston North. 

“In the past 15 years there 
has been an almost unbe¬ 
lievable transformation in 
Palmerston North. 

“And it lias been achieved 
without social disruption.” 

Tile three major elements in 
the employment structure of 
the city in the 1970s were the 
community services sector, 
manufacturing, and the 
wholesale-retail trade sector 
(sec table). 

While some of those trends 
may have slowed — there are 
no local statistics (“we’ve never 
needed any”) and detailed 1981 
Census figures are not yet 
available — the pattern has 
been maintained. 

By the end of the 1970s, 
manufacturing units in the 
Palmerston North employment 
district totalled just over 400, 
which produced an annual 
turnover of nearly $400 
million. Added value of pro¬ 
duction was $120 million. 

Companies such as Ralta 
now provide a strength not 
available to the community 
previously. There are others: 
Winstone Plastics, for example, 
with its plastic drainage pipes; 
the Ace Bag Company, which 
supplies 75 per cent of the 
country’s demand for multiwall 
rubbish bags and New Zealand 
Motor Bodies. 

Of course, rural-based in¬ 
dustry remains a vital compo¬ 
nent. Allflex Holdings is an ob¬ 
vious example, but a city with 
such close links to the farming 
community will always depend 
on farm servicing and process¬ 
ing industry for a large propor¬ 
tion of Its business activity. 

Industrial expansion requires 
people, and Palmerston North 
has an adequate supply, accord¬ 
ing to local industrialists. 

In particular, unskilled staff 
are readily available and, ac¬ 
cording to Ralta’s Lockie, the 
quality of unskilled and semi¬ 
skilled labour is excellent 
“which makes product quality 
excellent.” 

However, locals caution that 
labour rates are no cheaper 
than elsewhere. In fact* com¬ 
panies may have to pay a 
premium to bring skilled 
labour and management into - 
the city from other centres.' 

Like elsewhere, trades'pebple, 
are in demand and there is no 
ready pool , of experienced ex¬ 
ecutive staff. ^' 

Ralta' is one of the few com¬ 
panies to have an in-hmise Bp- 
prenticesMp'-.scheine: and;$qch 
training is sohaetfiiag ofia Jbcal 
issue, Poaching of skilled, trader 
pebplc has been’ an iri^anC- 


Access to Massey University 
and the special facilities it can 
offer for research and develop¬ 
ment is a valued tool for the 
local industrialists who are 
prepared to use it. 

Some companies report fre¬ 
quent town-and-gown cross- 
fertilisation between industry 
and university/rescarch in¬ 
stitute personnel. 

Industrial land is plentiful. 
Perhaps r little over-optiniislic 
about the attractions of the city 
to outsiders, the city has a more 
than adequate supply of zoned 
industrial land available at 
prices that locals say still ap¬ 
pear reasonable, and serviced 
by both electricity and natural 
gas. 


The city does not foresee the 
same kind of rapid industrial 
expansion that has characteris¬ 
ed the past two decades. 
Rather, civic leaders predict a 
period of consolidation with 
more gradual growth. 

That is not to say develop¬ 
ment will not continue. Oppor¬ 
tunities are still evident. 

For example, new moves into 
food processing are already 
underway and with a likely 
shift in the pattern of farm pro¬ 
duce, further processing ven¬ 
tures will undoubtedly surface. 

Also, the city seems well- 
suited to electronics-based in¬ 
dustry — the type of small- 
scale, high-value production 


that governments love. From a 
virtual zero-base a lew years 
ago, the city now boasts a 
number of computer-servicing 
companies. 

Their presence as well as the 
electronic educational and 
research facilities of Massey 
University could provide the 
stimulus fur new ventures into 
this new technology field. 

And finally, although 
Manawatu has none of the 
“Think Big” projects falling 
within its own region, it has a 
strong pool of small but ex¬ 
perienced engineering com¬ 
panies remaining from the farm 
servicing days. 

They will undoubtedly be 


vying for a share of the large- 
scale projects, particularly 
those in nearby Taranaki where 
New Plymouth engineering 
shops are likely to face 
workload difficulties. 

These seem logical areas for 
expansion, just as the “steady 
but significant” growth of in¬ 
dustrial, commercial and con¬ 
struction activity was a logical 
progression over the last two 
decades. 

As one local commercial 
leader said: “Some places arc 
forever moaning and saying 
they're hard done by. 

“Palmerston North has just 
go on with the job without lry- 
ing to get national exposure.” 
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Strategic siting makes ‘johnny come belatedly’ city 


FOR a provincial centre that 
was never meant to be one, 
Palmerston North has 
developed into one of the coun¬ 
try’s most strategic farm servic¬ 
ing, industrial, commercial and 
distribution centres. 

In'particular, its location and 
development over the past 100 
years has turned it into an in¬ 
tegral — locals would 9ay the in¬ 
tegral —element of the national 
transport network. 

Yet the first major settlement 
in the Manawatu was establish¬ 
ed a decade before Palmerston 
North — 30 kilometres to the 
west, at the mouth of the 
Manawatu River. 

Foxton, named after local set¬ 
tler and colonial Premier Sir 
William Fox, was established 
in 1868 under the name Port of 
Manawatu (the name was 
changed to Foxton in 1877 — 
the year Palmerston North was 
proclaimed a borough). 


Its siting at rhe mouth of the 
Manawatu River had earmark¬ 
ed it to become the major urban 
centre of the region, using the 
river as the prime carriageway 
of goods into and out of the 
hinterland. 

As well, Foxton provided its 
own industry, flax. By 1889 
there were 50 mills within 10 
miles of the town, getting their 
raw materials from great flax 
swamps that surrounded the 
lusty seaport. 

But three major events were 
to stifle Foxton’s ambition. In 
the 1920s, the development of 
manila and synthetic fibres kill¬ 
ed the flax industry; the 
political decision to build the 
main trunk railway, on an in¬ 
land tangent to Palmerston 
North, bypassing Foxton; and 
construction of the road 
through the difficult Manawatu 
gorge in 1871-72. 

The impact of those events is 


still evident. Foxton township 
languishes with a population of 
under 4000 compared with 
Palmerston North's 60,000. 

Only one flax mill survives 
(tour bus drivers point out the 
stands of drying flax outside 
the mill, on the southern out¬ 
skirts of the town, right on 
State Highway One). 

And the opening up of the 
gorge to the rich farmlands of 
the Wairarapa and Hawkes Bay 
cemented Palmerston North’s 
position as the' province's 
strategic railhead centre. 

So while Foxton's chances of 
becoming the provincial capital 
died many decades ago, 
Palmerston North's claims 
were advanced by the coming 
of the railroad and have been 
hardened further by the com¬ 
merce and population that 
followed its tracks. 

For example, at the time Fox- 
con was being dealt such a 


savage body blow to its local in¬ 
dustry by manila and synthetic 
substitutes, Palmerston North 
was on the brink of becoming a 
city — on August 11, 1930. 

And white Palmerston North 
has — belatedly, it must be said 
— developed a strong industrial 
base independent of the rural 
environment, Foxron has but 
one major claim to an industrial 
presence, the carpet mill of 
Stevens Bremner. 

The importance of the main 
trunk railway end, latterly, the 
airport to Palmerston North's 
growth cannot be under¬ 
estimated. These two transport 
systems — plus development of 
a sophisticated road network — 
have transformed the city and, 
indirectly, the region as a 
whole. 

Farm, commercial and in¬ 
dustrial leaders are well aware 
of the importance of the 
transport infrastructure to their 
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business. It remains the single 
most important local issue, 
with any suggestions of altera¬ 
tion to the pattern the cause for 
long debate. 

Civic leaders, too, realise that 
if farming and farm servicing 
have provided the base for the 
region's wealth, then the 
transport network is the key to 
future growth. 

Palmerston North's strategic 
positioning within the national 
distribution network figures 
prominently in local efforts to 
lure new business activity to 
the Manawatu. 

One publication produced by 
the Palmerston North City 
Corporation-backed Industry 
Advisory Group points out, for 
example, that "Palmerston 
North enjoys a favourable posi¬ 
tion for the market distribution 
of goods. 

“Not all goods produced In 
Palmerston North can be sold 
in the local market (although 
some 200,000 people live 
within a 70-kilometre radius of 
the city), so the distribution of 
consumer and industrial goods 
is an important question. 

"The accessibility of Miison 
Airport and the railways goods 
yard adds to Palmerston 
North's advantages as n 
distribution centre.” 

Reflecting the strategic im¬ 
portance of the city as a 
distribution centre is its status 
as a recognised Customs port of 
entry. Cargo can be trans¬ 
shipped under bond and 
customs clearance arranged in 
Palmerston North. 

In fact, according to the city 
corporation, most of the city’s 
Industrial concerns use this 
facility, including the provision 
of licensed bond stores. 

The three major modes of 
transport are well represented 
in Palmerston North. 

Freight-forwarding by road 
has become highly competitive 
since the restriction on road 
carriers was lifted to 150 
kilometres. In particular, thnt 
extension has brought Well¬ 
ington within Palmerston 
North’s road transport radius, 
with the consequent enlarging 
of market availability and ac¬ 
cess by road to Wellington's 
container port and (limited) in¬ 
ternational airport. 

Also, the extension of the 
road restriction limit has allow¬ 
ed road transport carriers to 
venture through the Manawatu 
Gorge and the main centres of 
the Wairarapa and Hawkes 
j Bay. 

More than 25 per cent of 
New Zealand’s population is 
now within 100 miles of 
Palmerston North — a signifi¬ 
cant market opportunity for 
j road transport carriers. 

Reconstruction of ■ the 
Manawatu gorge route over 
the next 10 years will enhance 
their services to local business 
concerns as well as external 
freight-forwarders using 
Palmerston North as a market 
centre in its own right or a 
distribution centre. 

(Local awareness of rhe 
transport system and its. impor¬ 
tance to the area are indicated 
by continuing gripes that the 
10-year gorge reconstruction 
programme does not reflect the 
priority it merits as a national 
and local transport channel, 
providing the most direct route 
to rhe East Coast and Hawkes 
Bay.) 
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and out of the region. 

The Palmerston North rail 
yards, on the northern outskirts 
of the city, are the junction for 
four rail routes: south to Well¬ 
ington on the main trunk line, 
north to Hamilton and 
Auckland on the same line, 
north-west to Wanganui and 
New Plymouth, east through 
the Manawatu gorge to 
Wairarapa and Hawkes Bay. 

Typical lead times for rail 
transport to other major centres 
include one day to Wellington, 
Hamilton, Auckland, Napier, 
Wanganui and New Plymouth, 
two days to Gisborne, three 
days to Christchurch and about 
a week to Dunedin and Inver¬ 
cargill. 

Tonnage carried through 
Palmerston North’s rail yards 
in the year ended March 31, 
1981 totullcd just under 
300,000 tonnes — 90,000 
tonnes inward and 190,000 
tonnes nut. (The figures would 
be higher if charged out on a 
cubic metre basis.) 

Just to the west of the city, 
the yards at Longburn con¬ 
tributed another 60,000 tonnes 
— 20,000 tonnes inward and 
40,000 tonnes outward, virtual¬ 
ly all dairy and meat products 
from the dairy factory and 
freezing works. 

Most of the Longburn out¬ 
put goes to Wellington for ex¬ 
port but the freight traffic 
through the Palmerston North 
yards is spread evenly 
throughout the country. 

Equally, the type of goods 
carried out is not dominated by 
any one product, although i 
large proportion is based on 
agricultural produce, either 
"raw" or processed, from tne 
surrounding farmland. 

Outward freight includes 
grain, flour, stock foods, gr«" 
vegetables for lhe 
population centres of w . 
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a key transport centre reaching out from its hinterland 


the previous five years; 
domestic outbound at an 
average 15 to 20 per cent over 
rhe same period. 

Inbound air freight, on the 
other hand, grew at about five 
per cent during that same 
period. 

The airline reports s tapering 
off in these growth figures over 
the last year, blaming the na¬ 
tional economy. 

The biggest percentage of 
air-freighted goods is manufac¬ 
tures, reflecting the growing 
importance of the city as an in¬ 
dustrial centre. 

The airport is capable of 
handling alt aircraft currently 
operating on internal routes. 
Recent upgrading has extended 
the runway to 5000 feet and its 
operability was a constant 99.7 
per cent over one recent three- 
year period. 

Passenger services have been 
hard-hit in recent years with 
Air New Zealand's continuing 
difficulties and retrenchment of 
provincial services policy. 

In the wake of this "ra¬ 
tionalisation", third-level air¬ 
craft services by smaller 
operators are becoming increas¬ 
ingly important to the city's 
business and private travellers. 

The local Chamber of Com¬ 
merce has established an air¬ 
port sub-committee that has 
been active in trying to co¬ 
ordinate the services of the 
retrenching national carrier and 
the expanding commuter 
airlines like James Aviation and 
Eagle Airways. 


Hamilton-based Eagle Air¬ 
ways launched its new com¬ 
muter services late last month. 
It will operate a three-times-a- 
day return service between 
Palmerston North and the 
capita] — for $41 each way. 

The new service also links up 
the two southern centres with 
other North Island cities servic¬ 
ed by the company — Hamil¬ 
ton, Wanganui and New 
Plymouth. 

Managing director Malcolm 
Campbell admits the new ser¬ 
vice is a market-gap venture, 
replacing the hole left by the 
reduced Air New Zealand 
presence. 

Such a regular inter-city com¬ 
muter service by air still marks 
a new step in the nation’s 
passenger flight system. 

Palmerston North's promin¬ 
ence as a strategic distribution 
centre has thus become impor¬ 
tant not only nationally but also 
for the local economy. With a 
long-established infrastructure 
that still has room for growth, 
the city has most key distribu¬ 
tion facilities locked into place. 

That sort of in-liousc system 
brings its own advantages and 
efficiencies; in terms of the 
New Zealand marketplace, 
Palmerston North is one of the 
three lowest cost centres for 
distribution in New Zealand 
according to one study by the 
New Zealand Institute of 
Economic Research. 

The costs of establishing a 
warehouse, Recording to Mayor 
Brian Eiwood, are lower in 


Palmerston North, helped 
mainly by relatively low in¬ 
dustrial land costs, ease of ac¬ 
cess to rail and airport, and the 
short distance from factory to 
warehouse to those distribution 
zones. 

Says Eiwood: "It is cheaper 
to unload a container here from 
Wellington than reclaim Well¬ 
ington land. 

"Inland freight terminals, 
like Palmerston North, will 
become the future," is 
Elwood’s confident prediction. 

Certainly Census figures il¬ 
lustrate the growth pattern the 
transport, storage and com¬ 
munications industry ex¬ 
perienced during the first half 
of the 1970s; detailed figures 
from this year’s Census are not 
yet available but the trend hns 
been maintained, according to 
locals. 

Between 1971 and 1976, the 
distribution industry (in terms 
of employees) grew by a 
phenomenal 36 per cent — 
higher than any other in¬ 
dustrial category in the city — 
and far ahead of the average 
New Zealand growth of 7.3 per 
cent in the same period. 

City planners attribute this, 
in pan at least, to containerisa¬ 
tion "which may have allowed 
some decentralisation away 
from Wellington" as well as the 
city’s central location in the na¬ 
tional rail network. 

According to 1977-78 Census 
of Distribution statistics, 
Palmerston North then con¬ 
tained 260 distribution 
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operating units (including 
seven ancillary units). 

The distribution industry 
and its associated transport 
systems have thus played — 
and will continue to play — a 
vital role in Palmerston 
North's economy, with 
downstream benefits spreading 
throughout the entire regional 
economy. 

But that is not to say that 
there are no disadvantages. On 
the contrary, the very 
geographical positioning that 
has given Palmerston North its 
development impetus over the 
last century counts against it in 
a similar way. 

Its inland siting, (or instance, 
excludes it from ready access to 
harbour facilities and their 
associated cost efficiencies. 

Local industry lenders main¬ 
tain that the cost of importing 
raw materials — either from 
abroad or from New Zealand 


/ 

\/ 


suppliers — is a heavy drain on 
manufacturing profits. 

Farmers, too, argue that high 
fertiliser costs arc directly at¬ 
tributable to the need to 
transport raw materials from 
New Plymouth to Wanganui 
for processing and then 
transport the finished fertiliser 
to the Manawatu (see farming 
article). 

Equally, exporters are 
penalised because they must 
trans-ship export goods to 
other ports. 

Indeed, one study determin¬ 
ed that "the city is limited in its 
ability to compete for in¬ 
dustries exporting overseas, 
since its location in the 
transport network, although ex¬ 
cellent for distribution to the 
New Zealand market, is not so 
favourable for export in¬ 
dustries. 

“The city has no port of its 


own and any industry is thus 
Faced with high transport costs 
within the country. 

“The recent increase in the 
distance goods may be 
freighted by road will be of 
aome assistance to export in¬ 
dustries, but in the long term 
rising fuel costs may well make 
such long trips to port 
undesirable except for low 
bulk, high cost goods.” 

There are, naturally, notable 
exceptions. Allflex Holdings, 
with its Delta eartags is an ob¬ 
vious example. Ralta, too, with 
its electronically based product 
range for export is another. 

But, for the moment at least, 
the industrial base of the region 
centres on local and national 
market sales rather than ex¬ 
ports. 

Export incentives un¬ 
doubtedly help, but with 
pressure mounting for their 
rearrangement by 1985, it is 
unlikely that companies will 
now led sufficient confidence 
iti their long-term future to use 
them as a stepping stone into 
the international marketplace. 

Yer for all those disadvan¬ 
tages — and they are far from 
stnnll to local industrialists — 
the future of the city and region 
ns a distribution centre of na¬ 
tional importance is secure. 

Future developments like the 
main trunk electrification, 
Manawatu gorge reconstruc¬ 
tion and increased diversifica¬ 
tion of Manawatu land use will 
strengthen the region's grip in 
that network. 
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Everyday 2ZA is proving to audience and advertisers alike that It's winning the battle of 
the Manawatu by being Number one where the money is. Just look at these results: 
Average Share of audience, Monday-Sunday, 6am-12 midnight 
T 0404 . I Source: BCNZ May-August 1981. 


Number 1 with the 
big spending adults 

The news is out (BCNZ Survey May- 
August 1981). 2ZA Is out front where it 
counts with the big consumer spenders 
— people20+. In a battle like this It’s 
capturing the hearts and minds of 
people that counts. Their hearts are 
with us because they know and like 
our blend of adult/contemporary 
programming. Their minds are with us ■. 
because they know our record of 
community involvement and they 
appreciate the credibility and .. 
authority of our newscaatlng. 
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As the Eagle flies: 40 minutes 
By Car — 2 hours (ifyou 9 re lucky) 
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Eagleair’s new Wellington- Palmerston North 
service (from 28 September) 

Not one flight in and one flight out a day but 6 flights a 
day, 3 each way. Let Eagleair introduce you to what 
commuter airline service is all about. 

Scheduled flights when you need them 

From Palmerston North to Wellington 
(weekdays) 

Depart 7.30 am arrive 8.10 am 
Depart 9.20 am arrive 10.00 am 
Depart 2.00 pm arrive 2.40 pm 

From Wellington to 
Palmerston North (weekdays) 

Depart 8.30 am arrive 9.10 am 
(connects with Eagleair’s 
Hamilton/Auckland service) 

Depart 1.00 pm arrive 1.40 pm 
(connects with Eagleair’s 
Hamilton/Auckland service) 

Depart 3.00 pm arrive 3.40 pm 


From Palmerston North be in 
Christchurch by 9.30 am 
Eagleair’s 7.30 am flight to 
Wellington connects with Air 
New Zealand’s 8.40 am flight to 
Christchurch. Now you can 
spend all day on busmess in 
Christchurch and return Air New 
Zealand to be home by 5.25 pm. 


An alternative route from Wellington to Hamilton and 
Auckland 

From Wellington, you are now linked twice a day through 
Palmerston North with Eagleair’s Hamilton and Auckland 
service. From Palmerston North you fly the new Embraer 
Bandeirante twin turbo prop commuter aircraft — the world’s 
most popular commuter carrier. 

Comfort, speed, service in our twin engined Cessna 402 
6 times a day our passenger Cessna 402 willbe winging 
between Wellington and Palmerston North. We take 
the hassle out of air travel with quick check-ins — only 
15 mmutes, relaxing flights, and no waiting for baggage. 

If you wish we can arrange for a rental car to 
be waiting for you on arrival. 


. 
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Take a “flyer” and save 30% 
with budget standby fares 
T\im up with cash at the airport counter. 
If there s a seat available you can save 
up to 30% on normal fares. 

Phone your local travel agent or 
Air New Zealand for reservations 
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Eagle Airways Limited 

Hamilton Airport, Telephone 437-169, Hamilton. , 
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Pnlm6rS,0n N ° rlh ' S nHW Civic Cfln,re - a maior 188110 thfOU 9 h ,ho 1 970s fo( ■»" surromulhin MtopEyors. Now th 0 .pnilglit has .witched to . community ti.OHtro proposition. 
From Piniu d«l ,'^U o o 0 

zrji ' ,mf: "tnd rater, burden major local 

(like Jiur,t iiihc luKm Lvimc:. 
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local theatre its tlesiyn a.kl its u«t ninoi lf ; huiilen, inst as oiher lulepayers cklleci sims'eMiuiis ilia, rates [ lt 11*70 j.uNi.- Mu w ls wivriril ih 
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ing to front up with the cash — hich Oriiiitnl estimarr*-! mu rhn i?\ rca '^ 1,u j l !' 1 Ie Ll,y "i 111 1 'ulcbl ed ncu, ol the oity’s $l8n million —which 

the local council, local citizens pr i ce ‘ v c 3 g million 111 1Q&J ^ b’ 0, w !'"\ 1 lhc P roin l Httl ,J .v ijw ovic centre utpilul value*. Last year, public inclusion 

«rihc local theatre society? lial fienre hu himJ.l to SO 1,1^ pn ‘‘r U, “ ' S L,,,l . ,rov !' l l i >’ l i,,u n,w an ISSI1C Mn was $1H.«> ntillUm - -1.05 represent;. 

Such amateur dramatics are miilio f*fAccorilitii* 1 1 i- hir many emes agnin with the theaire pn.posal, per cc.it ol the city’s $7».1 own mil.n 

not new to the city. Ten years corporation\ t m«o n™! fi l™ rab . 1 ! ? . W,hl ^ lh ,s ili,nlhcr com,ll,mi R ,0Ci ' 1 "»' million capital value. tluw fai 

ago, the major issue in town replacement cost is more rin„ mnc, V lc . s . lka !‘ lhosc cc ”'- . . Says the Lily: "To pul it. in a u-alised is 

was the proposal to build n new 415 m :i.: nn \ ‘ v? rCa ? y provU Cl ^ 111 Pa niCR,on ^ ,l y burrowing certainly in- more familiur context, it (debt: icnuiins n 
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■ -jivic amenitiand rate:;; burden major 'local issues 


uvii* • emu-, now an iiupiisii.i*, 
grey 'iiikluic in I'alnk-rsimi 
N>uill’s u.'.iual Ni|ii;m . 

'llmuighom tlv.- lv/ifc. Iiittei 
debate f.iuiotmdrd the ceilin’ 
— its design and its cost ninoug 
the most prominent arguments. 

Certainly cost increases were 
high. Original estimates put the 
price at $3.8 million. By 198H 
that figure had jumped to $■;> 
million. (According to one city 
corporation estimate, current 
replacement cost is more than 
$15 million.) 


Wiili ilu* livii ■euiii* ii«.i\v in 

phue. .iiieniiu.i has *.wii. li>.il it. 
the itk.iiie p.o|>i>:„il. 

At tin* saii.e .in..*, 1 atepayers 
w.irily eye their increasing 
bin den, just as other 1 atepayers 
in other centres, after last yeat’s 
increase of 33 pci cent. The 
average rate is $330, which the 
city leaders point out is lowei 
than the average for many cities 
of comparable size and with 
fewer amenities than those 
already provided in Palmerston 
North. 


Tiny .iIm> puim out llial .:i«e:; 

have iikl’e:.M-ii .iliinv.l in 

]'aialkl with the lJ. uisiiiiht 
l’l ice hide:: live, the pas. Ill 
yeais, ui.i.ig this li|>m>* t<> 
(lelltfCi suggest inns dial rates 
are becoming tar tun high. 

City ln;m indebted ness, 
prompted by the civic centre 
umtrovmy and now an issue 
again with tile theatre proposal, 
is another continuing local con¬ 
cern. 

City burrowing certainly in¬ 
creased during the 1970s, but 


ilu* Lily l>*. pmaiion again nie*. 
[>■ Miuihe local brmvs by iloling 
ilk* pioporiitm of public d«*bi to 
capital valiu* in the ciiy improv¬ 
ed in ilu* di*c:ide. 

In 1970, public di-hi was 
$•1.39 million, 01 -1.3-1 pel cent 
of the city's $I8 ci million 
capital value. Last year, public 
delu was $1H.‘> million — .1.05 
per cent ol the city’s $7<»5 
million cupitul value. 

Says the Lily: "To pul iL in a 
more fimiiliur context, it (debt: 
capital value ratio) is equivalent 


to having a ni<<iti>.u*.L- v\ SPiiJii 
oil a $ ill.UCHl house.” 

l.iual 1ut.1l pi'liiic 1 ; 1 mil.i’ nn 
tin* ct eat ion of n new u.liicd 
tcgi<ui.il ctiim.il. Farmeis me 
w%*rriei! that the warning down 
of inilueike nfiounty cnimrils 
— which 1 hey dominate — by 
inclusion of more in ban 
representation will dilute their 
own mtluciiLti in the region. 

Huw far those fears will be 
lealised is still unck-iu, but it 
tv mains n serious issue in their 
minds. 


Try Coural Defivery 

better by a country mie 


The best way to get business and household circulars and courier Items through to the rural community Is by Coural Delivery, 
that's precisely why Coural was formed. You've always needed the service and now, at last. It exists. 

Coural Delivery is operated by the private contractors who deliver mail dally in rural areas. Here's how they keep Coural 

Q ©ad by a country mile: • Rural Circular and Courier Item Specialists • A .- 

• Fastest, easiest bulk delivery In the country 

• Competitive rates g _ . ^ 

• No weight restrictions . m /. 

• Flexlbleslze # / / gif* g ^ ///V 

• Short lead times . 

• Door-to-gate delivery anywhere In the country^ 


Contact Addresses: 

Head Office, RO. Box 1233. Palmerston North. 
Phone 73129, .Telex 31451 


r RURAL COURIERs/COUNTRYWIDE 


RHOIONAL DISTRIBUTORS: NORTHLAND and AUCKLAND-rH. Smith. C7-Post OfflbB.Walmauku. AUCKLAND. Ph: 4118589. - 
- Mrs M. Johnson No. 3 R.D., HAMILTON. Ph: 65124. BAY OF PLENTY - THAMES — B. Crone. 9 Elmes Place. TAURANGA.Ph: 66364. EAST COAST. WAIRARAPA — R.'Stoon, if files St,. ' 
u ANNEVIRke. Ph: 6002.TARANAKI ~B,Bowerhfl, 1 FerfiletahSt.NEWPLYMOUTH.Ph: 35233. &L.Bulmer.14WeraSt..HAWERA.Ph:84071. WANGANUI,MANaWaTU.HOROWHENUA t-MtsIE.C raw. 
.39 Mltverfon Ave., PALMERSTON NORTH?Ph: 72989/BLENHEIM — Mb J. Wilkes. 11 BOiySt,. BLENHEIM. Ph: 88773. NELSON - WEST COAST —P. Cunnlffe, 28 North Road. Nelson. Ph; 89973. ' 
CHRISTCHURCH. NORTH CANTERBURY —Mrs S. Gassy, 68 West Bell. RANGIORA. Ph: 6313. SOUTH CANTERBURY, OAMARU — I. Meyrlck, 99 Thomson Si.. Tlrayqld. ASHBURTON. Ph: 83606. 

— ^_ OTAOO, SOUTHLAND- J, Flefoh^r, No. 1 R.D.. INVERCARGILL. Ph: 58098.ft T. Fowler, 76 Gladstone Tee, INVERCARGILL. Ph: 8B706. . 
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influence spreading wider into hinterland 



as 



Town and country; from Palmerston North's central city Square, the closeness of the surrounding 
countryside illustrates vividly the close relationship betwesn rural and urban environments In the 
Manawatu. 


THE fortunes of Manawatu’s 
farmers are becoming increas¬ 
ingly linked with those of the 
‘major population centre, 
' Palmerston North. 

■ Ties between the two have 
•• .become more fixed in recent 
years and both the rural and ur- 

- ban communit i es cx P ect them 

■i . tQ j ncreaBe in future years. 

The reasons are not difficult 
to understand: an increasing 
emphasis on food processing 
and the trend towards greater 
mechanisation and even ap¬ 
plication of microprocessor 
technology arc making the 
farming sector more dependent 
on city-bred 3 kills, training and 
products. 

In turn, the higher cost of 
farm ownership, the 10 -acre 
block phenomenon and 
“Rangitikei Street farmers” are 
venturing beyond the tradi¬ 
tional town boundaries into the 
countryside in growing 



COMPUTER CONSULTANTS 

.... IN THE MANAWATU TODAY 

TO REVOLUTIONISE 
YOUR BUSINESS SYSTEMS TOMORROW 

QANTEL BUSINESS COMPUTERS 

The first and last computer you will ever need 

The Qantel Computer system offers to your business a compre¬ 
hensive set of office functions. Speed, efficiency, ease of opera¬ 
tion and extensive memory capability are all exceptional attri¬ 
butes of the Qantel system. Automate your accounts, stock 
control, payroll etc. Sophisticated word processing provides 
printing options, personalised system and access to previously 
stored Information. Zoom in on one aspect of our business in 
detail; or use "Qicplan” to provide projection planning and 
analysis. 

CPT WORD PROCESSOR 

The fastest selling Word Processing system in 

New Zealand 

With a choice of two models, high efficiency, and 
complete back-up support, the CPT word processor 
can meet all your business needs. Your input can even 
be converted to phototypeset without the need for 
rekeying. Only a demonstration can really show you 
the versatility and cost-efficiency of the CPT system. 



Word processing bureau 
When you can’t do it yourself 


the Word shop provides full 









secretarial service*. Well cover your staff whence workload 
gets too heavy. Or handle those ‘extra’ jobs. Mailing lists, reports, 
legal documents, manuals, even these bring It to the Wordshop 
and !et our micro-processor technology handle It — beautifully 
efficiently and economically. y ’ 

. OKAY COMPUTER CONSULTANTS™" "™ ™ 

v < Jlp * WANT TO R EVOLUTIONISE MY BUSINESS SYSTEMS 

Please send me more details about TODAY1 

Qantel ._ 

Bustness Computer |_J 

CPT - 

Word Processor ' ; - j_J 

■ The Word Shop !■ ■ 

Word Processing Bureau l_J 

Name............,...;V;^. t •: ' 

Company Name ...- -.-.:.JC 1 tonpoterCo^jtlants Ltd 

Address....... 




,. PhoneNo : 
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numbers; their understanding 
and appreciation of the 
farmers’ problems breaks down 
the former, formal barriers. 

The process is, of course, nm 
uncommon to the Manawatu. 
Town and country isolation is 
being eroded throughout New 
Zealand’s provincial regions. 

So, like these other regions, 
both sectors of the population 
are facing adjustments in al¬ 
titude and contact that were un¬ 
common even a Few years ago. 

With this new communica¬ 
tion has come a realisation of 
the contribution each sector 
makes to the other's economic 
prosperity. Manawatu 
farmland has long provided the 
stimulus for urban develop¬ 
ment, particularly that of 
Palmerston North. 

A traditional servicing centre 
for the pioneer farmers, 
Palmerston North — and, to a 
much smaller degree, the other 
town centres like Feilding and 
Foxton — based its growth on 
supplying farmers' needs for 
the first 100 years of its ex¬ 
istence. 

It is only in the last decade or 
so that any substantial industry 
free from rural dependence has 
flourished. 

The smaller centres remain 
almost totally reliant on farm¬ 
ing or at least natural resources 
for their industrial base. 

Palmerston North, on the 
other hand, has developed a 
significant manufacturing sec¬ 
tor that now counts products 
not associated with agriculture 
among its output. 

But the rural influence is still 
strong, both as a direct pro¬ 
ducer of wealth for the region 
and an indirect contributor to 
the economy of the population 
centres. 

The direct contribution is 
difficult to determine with any 
accuracy. But calculations bas¬ 
ed on available Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries 
figures for the five counties sur¬ 
rounding Palmerston North 
suggest an annual direct net 
farming income about $100 
million. 

That money is required for 
living expenses, taxation and 
development; npnrt from the 
tax element, most will he spent 
within the region. 

The base for this income is 
the 3.8 million stock units 
operated on 55,000 hectares of 
farmed land in the five counties 
— Kiwitca, Pohangina, Ort.na, 
Manawatu and Kairanga. 

This ratio of 7.5 stock units 
for each hectare is, according to 
a MAF official, "about 
average" Tor New Zealand; 
Southland and Waikato would 
carry more units but they have 
less hill and rough country than 
the Manawatu, bounded as it is 
to the east by the bleak Tararua 
and Ruahine ranges. 

MAF statistics indicate that 
farmers in the region can ex¬ 
pect a gross margin of $22 for 
each stock uilit to provide liv¬ 
ing and development costs. 


a MWfc.upiuciu cusia. local iarm experts imb-v,. • 
This figure is in New dairy farmers In the 
Zealand dollars rather than “basically fefeiing very ■ 

with themselves" - P n<xi L 



dairy unics — scill . aignffi^ 
industry in the region - 
the more recent trend towards 
town/country 10 -acre blocks b 
obviously quite distorting. 

However, continuing ih e 
“average” concept, the current 
market value of this farm Is bfr 
tween $500,000 and $750,000 
- land values in the farming 
sector are reported to be run- 
ning slightly below the current 
boom being experienced in 
Palmerston North's property 
market. 

Capital expenditure by the 
fanning community is signifi¬ 
cant and indicates the imp®, 
tance of farm income to the ur¬ 
ban community. 

In 1978-79, for example, 
farmers spent over $5.5 million 
on new cars, tractors, other 
farm vehicles and machinery. 

They spent $2.3 million on 
land development (clearing, 
fencing, drainage, Irriprioo, 
-associated construction and so 
on) in the same period. 

Total spending on buildings 
was $5.8 million, most spread 
equally between new houses or 
additions Tor the cockies and 
their families and farm 
buildings like barns, sheds and 
so Oil. 

In all, farmers outlayed near¬ 
ly $25 million on capital expen¬ 
diture in that year. With infla¬ 
tion alone, that figure will be 
about $40 million this year. 

In addition, fulltime, pari- 
1 ime and casual employees on 
farms in the five districts were 
paid $5 million in 1978-79, ac¬ 
cording to official statistics. 
Again, salaries and wagK 
should be about $8 million tbit 
year by compounding inflation 
growth. 

Such multi-million dollar a 
year spending has an obvious 
impact on the servicing centres; 
it does not include casual and 
consumer spending — an un¬ 
doubtedly significant propor¬ 
tion of retail trade in any com¬ 
munity established as a rural 
servicing centre. 

Livestock-based farming re¬ 
mains the dominant type « 
farming activity within tw 
region, although recent years 
have seen some changes to 
relative proportions. 

In the past five years, dairy 
cattle numbers have dropp™ 
limn 149,000 to 144,000, 
cattle from 245,000 to 215,000 
and sheep numbers have rise 
by 25 per cent ro 2.5 mTOj 
(These figures 
Ilomwhcmia and Hull d» ri ‘ 
bin ilie trends ore consists -J 

Converting all animals 
stock units, actual units 
risen 7.5 per cent - H«JJ 
sheep as the other 
livestock types (dairy *9“ 
cattle) have dropped. _ . 

The highest increase 
numbers has heed ^ 
Manawatu county, the **,. 
mediately .lS 

Palmerston North that % 
easiest country to run. 

However, despite the W 
local farm experts aMW 1 


processing expands, demanding more urban skill input 

at nearby Massey University to per hectare each year once _ . * 


gross overseas dollars. Thus, 
for example, the fanner can ex¬ 
pect to get some $18 net for his 
lamb, whereas the fob price 
may be as high as $40. 

The mythical average 
Manawatu farm is about 250 
hectares, is owner-operated by a bigger commitment to^ 
a married farmer with 3,5 tog. ..(ivt •' 
children, -The Mxipawatu ' 

However, this is a misleading palry Company, Wgg -iA* 
average because; that would the outpuc pf.some. to",;^ ; '. 
allow only. 220 farms for the farms, yirira.rnoreriW 0 


with themselves 
currently high ($2.90 
kilo for milk fat 

in a year and the industry “ 

“bouyant”. . .,-^ts 

Local processing to . 

are, in fact, trjrtog to Sfjjf ;.j 


al nearby Massey University to 
extract most of the possible by¬ 
products from the milk-fat. 

As well, a new ice-cream fac¬ 
tory is soon to open in 
Tokomaru, using a factory 
abandoned by the Manawatu 
. Co-operative Dairy Company. 
| Thai, too, will require the dairy 
I farmers’ product. 

! Although livestock 
i dominates farming activity in 
.'the Manawatu, cropping is 
| significant - and likely to 
: become more so. 

The table shows the main 
! crops and the land Brea used for 
; their production in 1979. 
j A high percentage of the 
potaioes - grown mainly in the 
. Opiki and Kiwitea areas — are 
j exported, with Fiji and other 
Pacific Islands the main 
customers. Seed production 
centres on grasses, mainly 
clover, 

A significant alteration to the 
pattern of production il¬ 
lustrated in the table could 
follow the recent opening of a 
fsetory in neighbouring Mar¬ 
ion by the Canterbury Malting 
Company. 

The company has indicated it 
thus to move most, if not ail, 
its production to the North 
Island lo overcome the high 
iianspon costs associated with 
South island industry. 

The company is currently 
trying to woo local farmers into 
produciij| barley for its 
malting process rather than the 
existing production which is 
mainly used for feed. 

As an inducement, it is offer¬ 
ing a premium for the malting 
barley - $195 a tonne com¬ 
pared with the $180 a tonne a 
firmer can expect for feed 
hffley. A$ well, the company 
believes it will need some 4000 
hectares of mailing barley for 
« processing in the Martini 
™ "*lmerston North areas. 
Elsewhere in the region, the 
. Zealsnd food processing 
J™' lhe Hattie group, tins 
I?"! a ract «y in Feilding to 
_e advantage of the increasing 
^ production in Manawatu 
-production aided by the fer- 
, “‘Is of the region. 

Af 3 u° ld 1ocb1s il wants to 
^bfethearea of pcs. bums 
corn for its production 
iccordtng to one local 
S' bellcves 11 will need 

te offood ™‘ > -' ,br 

likely place for thia 
11110 food pro- 

rJl^Kiwiwdiaric., 

” f Feilding nnd 
Sty*,! 01 ? thc Fangilikci 
far nor,h » s 

and Canler- 

^ oeearL Com P an y ven- 
‘•■liable y 8lgns 8n to- 

v^i 1Mr "“ 

^ 8 n. 

10 the 8outh is 
W in l 5 De horticulture 
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per hectare 
developed. 

With such returns, interest in 
the area will increase rapidly in 
the near future. “Rangitikei 
Street farmers” have already 
moved into prime farm land in 
the immediate Palmerston 
North surrounds. 

But the attractions of hor¬ 
ticultural production — with 
the associated incentives for ex¬ 
port marketing - will un¬ 
doubtedly cause land prices, 
particularly in the relatively 
undeveloped Kiwitea district, 
to increase substantially. 

However, horticulture is like¬ 
ly to remain restricted — for 
some time at least — to 
vegetable rather than Trait pro¬ 
duction. The climate basically 
does not suit fruit-based pro¬ 
duction; the region is extremely 
windy, even with shelter belts, 
and there is a general lack of 
good, sustained sunshine areas 
unlike neighbouring 
Horowhcnua, which proudly 
boasts it is thc “Gold Coast". 

While changes in production 
patients have been altering 
steadily in recent years — and 
look likely to speed up con 
sidcrably — the issues concern 
ing the farming community re 
main relatively unchanged. 

Mostly, they centre on the 
worries faced by farmers 
throughout the country like 

supplementary minimum 
prices, freezing industry in¬ 
dustrial dispures, a lack of skill¬ 
ed farm labour nnd high fer¬ 
tiliser costs. 

Of course, each province has 
its own particular headaches — 
political and economic. 

For instance, a proliferation 
of local coumy councils will 
disappear under a new united 
council which is in the process 
of establishment. But farming 
community leaders arc con¬ 
cerned that this will mean a big 
drop in farmer representation. 

Says one farming leader: “At 
present, the county councils arc 
almost entirely made up of full¬ 
time fanners; when they 
become translated iutn a united 
council — with representation 
from Palmerston North and thc 
county towns as well as thc old 
county councils — there will be 
u watering-down of our in¬ 
fluence." 

While those fears have yet to 
be realised town nnd country 
communication is growing in 
other fields. The local 
Federated Farmers official, for 
example, is vice-president of 
the Palmerston North 
Chambers of Commerce, a 
traditional townies' group. 
Such links encourage a 
breakdown in historical com¬ 
munication gaps. 

Equally, farmers sit on the 
boards of local companies and 
can help influence urban reac¬ 
tions to rural concerns. 

The farmers gripe that their 
fertiliser costs are among the 
most expensive in the country.. 

The nearest port for fertiliser 
raw materials is New 
Plymouth. The materials muBt 
then be transported to the 
nearest works, Wanganui, and 
then shipped once more into 
the Manawatu — such double¬ 
stage transporting increases on- 
farm tosts substantially.' 

Also, they say, the cost of 
shipping export 'produce 
through Wellington’s comainer 
terminal Is prohibitive. -!" 

• Said ode leading farmer 

representative:' ''The Well¬ 
ington Harbour Board charts 
to farmenf for export ilitouph 


Crop 


Crops and areas, 
Manawatu: 1979 

Area (hectares) 


Barley 

Wheat 

Seeds 

Potatoes 

Paas 

Maize 

Oats 

Total: all crops 


4300 

4000 

2000 

WOO 

1100 

1000 

143 

14243 


nictu and doesn’t have such 
high charges; also, it doesn't 
have container facilities 
because of the political expe¬ 
diency of making Wellington a 
comainer port.” 

The official also reports “ap¬ 
prehension” among the farm¬ 
ing community about next 
year's killing season in freezing 
works. 

“Mechanisation and automa¬ 
tion arc coming In, but thc 


unions don't seem to appreciate 
it. 

"The farmers are in the 
mood to force the issue — 
automation is very expensive 
but thc unions want manning 
levels to remain the same. The 
costs of having both would be 
too high." 

Farm labour has become 
another local issue. A recent 
survey discovered the skilled: 
unskilled labour ratio was 3 : 1 . 

“Thai’s highly dangerous, it 
should be the other wav 
around. 

“At the moment wc have a 
future where there arc too few 
unskilled labourers to learn 
farm work and replace the skill¬ 
ed people when they retire. 

"We've got to inject more 
young, inexperienced labourers 
into and on to the country." 

The survey also unearthed 
another trend towards increas¬ 


ed use of casual and contract 
labour, rather than reliance on 
farm-domiciled, permanent 
employees. 

Such issues will no doubt re¬ 
main high on the farmers' 
problem list. They are, after 
all, the concerns that affect 
farmers everywhere, with 
localised degrees of relative im¬ 
portance. 

But such worries lend to be 
submerged by the genera! air of 


comfort hanging over the rich 
Manawatu farmland. 

Increased interdependence 
between town and country, 
producer and processor will 
benefit all sectors of the com¬ 
munity. 

Certainly, understanding of 
the relationship Is growing. 
Continuing practical evidence 
will ensure the process main¬ 
tains and expands its already 
vital contribution to the region. 


YOUNG & RIEGER 

Provincial Member, Wellington Stock Exchange 

BNZ Bldg 4 Rangitikei Street PO Box 1144 
Palmerston North 

Telephone 84-029 Telex 3931 


Iff you? freight is a problem, 
then let us handle It for you. 

Any size: Full or partial container 
loads or loose goods, we can deliver 
them all. 

Any weight: We are fully experi¬ 
enced in the movement of heavy 
goods. If you can make it, we can 
move it. 

Anywhere: We’ll move your goods 
to any place in New Zealand, and 
can arrange export services. 

Any way: We're experts on the rails, 
but we also have road and sea 
facilities. 


WE GO 
ALLTUEWVY 




There's more to freight than 
weight. 

We*ve recently changed our 
name, but we stiH have nearly 50 
years of experience behind us. Our 
personalised approach guarantees 
you a , most efficient and reliable . 
service. We're flexible, too — if ypii 
have a deadline tb meet, we’ll get it 
there for you. Our rates are com¬ 
petitive, and bulk charges , are 
negotiable. Ring the Manager at 
your nearest branch for Information 
about services and bulk rates. 





$ERVICE§. LIMITED 


ellingtoit >■[' , ‘v • 

LMcCpnvillc, Ph 772-353; 


Christchurch . ,, 
aSiurton, PH62-493 
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Rich rewards for shrewd sellers in property boom 


THERE are some pretty heady 
tales circulating around 
Palmerston North these days 
about the money to be made in 
the property market. 

A quick glance through the 
local daily newspaper, the 
Evening Standard, shows what 
the top end of the residential 
market is doing; $ 100,000 and 
over sales are common, 
$ 200,000 and over only slightly 
less so. 

Further down the scale the 
market is, according to one 
property watcher, "going 
mad". 

Some of the stories: 

• One small home unit, 
bought new three years ago for 
$33,000, is now worth $70,000. 

• A house bought 18 months 
ago for $31,000 is now worth 
$52,000, according to the land 
agent who approached the 
owner about selling. 

• A house that cost $40,000 is 


now worth $65,000, after "a lit¬ 
tle bit of tidying up". 

Like other major centres, 
Palmerston North’s residential 
property market seems to have 
shrugged off* the torpor that 
surrounded house prices in the 
latter half of the 1970s. 

Fortunes are now being made 
by speculators interested in the 
capital gains to be had; oiie 
local lobbyist — a family man 
with a secure job — is moving 
from house to house every few 
months. 

"With the capital gains to be 
had, I’d be stupid to settle 
down in one house. There’s 
plenty of time for thar later,” 
he says candidly. 

While the property boom 
now under way is being ex¬ 
perienced fairly broadly around 
New Zealand, there are some 
localised reasons for the latest 
activity in Palmerston North. 
Probably the moat significant 


Year 

POPULATION FORECASTS 

Population Households 

Average No of 
people per 
household 

1971 

57,066 

16,658 

3.46 

1976 

63.286 

19,295 

3.31 

1981 

69.798 

21,911 

3.21 

1986 

76,219 

24,66*1 

3.11 

1991 

82,328 

27,360 

3.03 

1996 

88,377 

30,083 

2.96 


has been the major construc¬ 
tion programmes in the com¬ 
mercial, tertiary education and 
public buildings sector. 

Activity in all three sectors 
has been high throughout the 
1970s (see article on 
Palmerston North industrial 
development). 

While helping the building 
industry — and the local com¬ 
munity as a whole — cushion 
itself from the effects of the 
recession, house building was 
necessarily neglected by the in¬ 


dustry generally (a neglect rein¬ 
forced by the general stand-off 
in residential property prices). 

Even now, the value of 
public buildings and commer¬ 
cial/! ndust rial activity is more 
than twice that of residential ac¬ 
tivity. At the beginning of last 
month, for instance, residential 
buildings worth $8.3 million 
were under construction in 
Palmerston North. 

Commercial/industrial con¬ 
struction at the same time was 
worth $12.3 million and public 


The Bank of New Zealanders 



Maurice Darling gets into his job, 
boots and all! 


Maurice Darling 
BNZTaupo 


Maurice takes his job as a Bank Manager Perhaps that’s why more than half New 

seriously. That's why you’ll find a pair of hoots in ’ Zealand's farmers prefer to do business with 
the back of his car. Many of Maurice’s customers people like him. 
are farmers and to know them well lie has to 
know their farms well loo. That means walking 
their land . . . getting to know their problems and 
their plans first hand. 

Maurice manages the kind of BNZ branch you R M 7 , 1 ' 

can find serving rural centres nil over New Zealand. DINZ- 

He cares about the people he deals with. Here when you need US 



buildings were worth another 
$5.4 million. 

Between April 1 nnd July 31 
this year, the city corporation 
granted building permits worth 
a total of $10.3 million — an in¬ 
crease of nearly 75 per cent 
over the same period the 
previous year. 

Included in that total were 92 
new dwelling houses. 15 new 
business premises and 88 addi¬ 
tions to existing business 
premises. 

Thus a shortfall ill supply 
was bound to happen sooner or 
later. 

The situation was not helped 
by the crash a year or so ago of 
a group of properly developing 
companies. A substantial 
number of properties and sec¬ 
tions have been locked up in 
litigation since, wailing legal 
solutions to creditors’ demands 
and ownership tangles. 

While locals discount the 
crash as a major reason for a 
shortfall in residential housing 
In the district, it certainly did 
not help ease the shortfall when 
it came. 

Finally, the nature of the city 
as a centre for community, 
social and financial services 
helps to dictate property 
values. 

Massey University, for in¬ 
stance, has a strong influence 
on property values through a 
wide price range. Well-heeled 
management and professorial 
staff pul demands on the upper 
level. 

Less senior lecturing and 


technical staff want housing in 
the middle-price bracket. And 
the large student population 
wants flai accommodation 
preferably large houses that can 
support bigger groups of flat- 
ting students. 

One report notes: “It is im- 
possible to know how many 
students remain in Palmerston 
North during the summer vaca¬ 
tion and how many leave, but it 
scents reasonable to hypoth¬ 
esise that the proportion, re¬ 
maining in the city would bt 
relatively low. 

‘‘Many of the courses taught 
at Massey require students to 
do practical work which may 
well take them out of the city, 
and many students complete 
their studies in November and 
are not replaced till March the 
next year. 

“This means that the toul 
population of the city ia June 
may be as much os 30004000 
greater than in December. Ob¬ 
viously, in June the demand for 
accommodation will bt such 
that many people will have to 
accept whatever accommoda¬ 
tion they can find, regardless of 
its suitability. 

“The large student popula¬ 
tion will also put up the prices 
of houses, particularly older 
houses. Since they seek these 
houses to rent and can afford a 
higher rent than a family could, 
old houses are a comparatively 
good investment for rental pur¬ 
poses. 

“The effect of this is to force 
the price of old houses up, 


Teamwork 



Co-ordination can do much for a company .... - * 
the people who work there. Corporate Image Limited co¬ 
ordinates all the elements which bring people with fl 
common Interest together. 

Within a company, we cart create a range of garments 
bearing the firm's Insignia, from overalls on the shop 
floor to the managing director’s tie. Whatever the 
requirement, wo've the capability of fulfilling orders 
large and small. ' ! ' ■ 


John Robinson : 
Corporate ImageLifll 
133- J.43 .Queen .Stteel,; 
Palmerston North, r 
P.O. Bo* 1823.;;: 

» . u. . me-: 
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which in turn affects the whole 
of the housing market.” 

Palmerston North’s position 
as a large provincial centre 
makes it Ideally placed for mid¬ 
dle management personnel on 
their way up the corporate lad¬ 
der. 

Trading banks, merchant 
banks, ami a remarkable selec¬ 
tion of insurance companies 
now have operations in the ci¬ 
ty. As such, it has become a ma¬ 
jor stepping-stone for these 
promotion-bound staff. 

Says one local: "Bank 
managers and the like transfer 
in and out like flies. We 
(Palmerston North) are goad 
up-the-ladder stuff for them; 
there’s a very high turnover of 
senior servicing staff in 
Palmerston North.” 

Their access to cheap, 
transferable finance — like ; 
senior Government department j 
naff - means they have no 
finance worries when they do 
transfer; rather, their lack of 
money difficulties places addi¬ 
tional pressure on the property 
market. 

Combined, these factors have 
all contributed to the current 
boom in Palmerston North. 
Houses valued at more limn 
$50,000 are now said to be ris¬ 
ing in price st the rate of $ 1000 
a month. 

Population forecasts indicate 
continuing demand for new 
housing. The forecast in the 
table is based on 1971 urban 
population figures and in¬ 
dicates potential housing de¬ 
mand. 

While residential property is 
leading the boom, the farming 
community is not far behind. 
Farm values in the 
Manawatu are also sky¬ 
rocketing, according to local 
tamung sources. Land to the 
non h °f the city, stretching up 
R angicikci valley to 
Mangaweka, is coming under 
® cre# * n g pressure as its ability 
o produce highcr-vQlue crops 
vegetables becomes 
wagoned, 

Ekcwhere, the main boom is 
* wt flatter farmland im- 
•diately surrounding 
™merston North itself. 

Like the residential scene, 
a* some heady tales of 
gains to be made. 

Mve years ago, $1000 an 
seemed a lot of money to 
?L fw farmland »" says one 
IS" 8 'ndustry represen- 

you can P a y U P W 
ton,, an acrc M far away (from 
‘~®*rston North) as Shannon. 
^ another; “Farm land is 
JjOon 8 “ 801116 places for 
bJS acre for 25-acre 
MfifirS nC block sold 
^OOanacrerecendy.And 

«ttnt farm sale fetched 
T 5,han *l million” 

Z farmers” 
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recognition from investors. 

Closer into Palmerston 
North, the traditional 10-acre 
blocks are the haven for rural 
rctreaters, rather than serious 
capital or farm developers. 

A recent survey of small 
farms around the Manawatu 
showed a wide variety of use: 
sheep, beef, pigB, forestry, hor¬ 
ticulture, goats and so on. 


e*. 


“AH were highly uneconomic 
units,” notes one local farm in¬ 
dustry leader sadly. 

The survey showed that most 
of the owners had other second¬ 
ary or primary employment. 

Of the males, for example, 44 
per cent were professional, 
technical or management peo¬ 
ple with occupations in the city 
or at Massey University. 


With the ocean some con¬ 
siderable distance from 
Palmerston North, the idea of a 
10 -acre block appeals to many 
of the city’s more affluent 
residents, who can support 
their return-to-thc-earth in¬ 
stincts by quick and easy access 
to big city incomes. 

Because of this, price 
pressure on the immediate 


rural surrounds are likely to in¬ 
crease. 

“Proper farmers can’t afford 
to buy that land now, anyway.” 
bemoans one fanner. 

For the moment, that situa¬ 
tion does not apply to commer¬ 
cial or industrial land. 
However, increasing demattd 
for commercial office space will 
place some pressure on com- 


la.' '•ijLlfcl 


mercial property prices within 
the next few years. 

Industrial land is still plen¬ 
tiful and Local manufacturers 
do not expect rapid price rises 
in the near future, although 
some pressure could come from 
a higher demand for warehouse 
and storage space ifPalmerston 
North’s role as a major 
distribution centre is expanded. 
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During the last 3 years. The Capital Letter has become 
an indispensable guide and shortcut to legislative, administrative and judicial information 
for hundreds of business and professional people, government and local body 
officials, trade unionists and pressure groups. 


The Capital Letter Service 

An annual subscript ion to The Capital Letter provides subscribers - 
weekly, m easy to-reaJ newsletter format - with vital up-to-1 he-moment 
Information annul new legislation,rmilllions, decisions emanating from 
Parliament. Cabinet, the Judiciary and a ranxe of quasi-iudiclal tribunals 


i ranxe of quasi-iudiclaf tribunals 


'Big Brother" watch in just 15 minutes 

The Capital Letters walchlna brief is the government the judiciary and the 
bureaucracy. In conctse.lucid paragraphs it summarises afl Important 
developments as they are happening Many new decisions are covered for 
the first time in The Capital Letter. Regular sections cover Statutory 
Regulations. The Courts, and legislation. With The Capital Letter.one 
prominent lawyer said recently. *1 no longer feel that I have to run faster 
and faster to keep up with legislative, regulatory arid judicial 
development#.* - j 

Newsletters and Newsletters ‘ 


Compare the do-it-yourself cost 

It costs a lot less than 62.00 a week (SSS per annum) to subxnbe to 
The Capital Letter with its invaluable, three ouariedy and one annual, 
consolidated indexes (The Capital Letter <» also tax deductible) Compare 
this with the cost of employing a highly trained lawyer to work full-time 
>0 produce the information The Capital Letter provides for your partnership, 
company, organisation 

The high cost of not knowing 

The cost of being unaware of new regulations ora new statute maybe 
hij<h for the individual, company, local body or organisation whose 
interests are adversely affected - yet ignorance of the proliferating tangle 
of the law is no excuse 


The newsletter format is currently in vogue; many news¬ 
letters are patchwork cribs from other publication# and fmawMM m mm w mmkmm m 

book#. The Capital Letter I# unique, doe# not initiate and » • . 

hat no Imitator#. The C apilal Letter Vs owned by f® U ™J # FOURTH ESTATE PERIODICALS. PO Box 9344. Wellington .’V ! 

lS*^;r™l^wKlibr^ ““ womM IJ«I to subscribe to The Capital Letter for' 2 months K I 

■ facilities The Capital Letter a edited fuR-Hfoe hjr a highly f Annual subscription. $95.00 with quarterly and an nqal. indexes r- • I 
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